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INTEODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

Tile Tragedy of Coriolaiius” first appeared 
ill the Folio of 1623, where for some reason it 
W’'as printed first of the tragedies. Afterwards 
Troilus and Cressida^ wliich ought to have 
followed Borneo and Jidiet^ but had been 
omitted, it would seem by an accident, was 
placed in front of it. This is shown by the 
paging. 

For the date of the pla}’' there is at present 
little external evidence. Malone pointed out 
a passage in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, v. 1: 
“Weil, Pauphine, you have lurched your 
friends of the better half of tlie garland,” as 
probably a reminiscence or caricature of the 
phrase in ii. 2. 105: “He lurch ail swoxxls 
of the garland;” and as the expression has not 
been discovered elsewhere, it is not improbable 
that the passages are in some way related. If 
so, the plays ivould probably belong to the same 
year, and the date of the Silent Woman is 1609. 

However this may be, the date 1609 is 
eei'tainly that suggested by the internal evi- 
dence of the style. To begin with, the play 
belongs obviously to the later tragedies, which 
are tragedies of passion; its kinship is not with 
Jiditfs Ci'esa/'j but with Antony and Cleopatra; 
and further, the apparent disregard of style, 
the overcharged sentences, and hurry of the 
periods make it probable that it was one of 
the last (xf these. An attempt has been made 
to fix its ])lace mc're exactly l>y the test of 
what are called “light” and “weak” endings. 
Frof. Ingramd wh,o is the authority upon this 
verse test, calls those light endings u])on which 
the voice can to a certain extent <lwell, distin- 
guishing as ireah those wdiich cannot but be 
run on t<,) the line following. To the former 


1 Xew Shakespeare Society Transactions, ser. i. pt, 2, 


class belong the pronouns and auxiliary veiTis; 
the latter are principally conjunctions and 
prepositions.. For example, in act ii, sc. 1 of 
our pla^^ we have the following lines, where 
the italicized words are light endings:- — 

Bm. Then our office ???«;?/, 

During his power, go sleep. 

Bk. He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From where he .should begin and end; but %nll 
Lo.se those he hath won. 

Tivii. In that tliei’e ’s comfort. 

Bk. Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we stand, but tkmj^ 

Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 

With the least cause, these hi.s new honours; %dmh 
That he will give them make I as little question 
As he is x^roiid to do ’t. 

—Lines 23S-247. 

As an example of wmh endings, take the 
two lines in act v. sc. 6. 

That prosperously I have attempted, 

With bloody passage, led your wars even to 
The gates of Borne. 

—Lines 75-77. 

Now light endings are first found in any num- 
bers in Alacheth^ and weak endings first iii 
Antony mid Cleopatra^ and a.s the use of them 
is a distinct change in style, so that when once 
used they were used more and more, it is a 
probable conjecture that the order in which 
the later plays were wTitten may be ascer- 
tained by comparing the percentage of such 
endings in each play. Prof. Ingrain gives 
the percentage of light and weak endings 
together ns 3‘53 in Antony and Cleopatra^ 
4*05 in Coriolan'U.% and 4*59 in the Tempest; 
so that the date of CVjrialarm.s wull fall between 
1608, the date of Antotiy and Cleopatra^ and 
the end of 1610, which is the date of the Tern- 
pest, . ■ 

Shakespeai'e’s sole authority^, so far as we 
know, for this as for the other Boinau |>lays, 
was Sir Thomas Nortlds translation (1579) of 
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tlie .Frencli translation of Plutarch’s Lives, 
made by Aiiiyot, bishop of Aiixerre (1559). 
How closely he followed his original will be 
seen by a I’efereiice to the notes. Several of 
the longer speeches are simply Plutarch put 
into metre. Nor is this unnatural The story 
of Coriolanus is legendary; and if drama be 
the quintessence of history, history sublimed 
until everything fortuitous has passed out of 
it, legend is a good many degrees on its way to 
that refinement. 

STAGE HISTOKY. 

Coriolanus has been treated , on the stage 
with no more reverence than other works of 
Shakespeare. Of six plays founded upon the 
story that Shakespeare took finm Sir Thomas 
North’s translation of Amyot’s Plutarch, and 
presented on the stage between 1682 and 
1820, not one is quite free from interpolations 
by other and, necessarily, inferior hands. One 
of the plays which first saw the light in the 
Polio of 1623, Coriolanus is also one of those 
concerning the production and the surround- 
ings of wdiich least is known. Malone assumes 
it to belong to 1610; Hailiwell-Phillipps traces 
no reference to it ; ai> :l Mr. Fleay, uiidei* the 
date 1608, vaguely says, ‘‘Coriolanus in all 
probability was pi’oduced not long after 
Anthony. There is no external evidence 
available ” (Chronicle History of the Life and 
Work of Shake.speare, 244). No actor of 
Shakespeare’s days is associated with any char- 
acter in the play, and all concerning its pro- 
duction is surmise. The first rendering of 
Coriolanus known to have been put upon the 
stage in England ivas “The Ingratitude of a 
Commonwealth, or the Fall of Caius Martins 
Coriolanus” of Nahum Tate, 4to, 1682, pro- 
duced in the same year at the Theatre Royal 
Previous to this, two plays on the same sub- 
ject had been given in France, These were 
Oorioian, a tragedy of U rbain Chevreau, played 
in 1638, and a tragedy of the same name by 
Gaspard Abeille, produced in 1676. For the 
English student these xheces have little interest, 
though in the latter the name Virgilia is used 
as that of the wife of Coriolanus, The Cori- 
; olan of La Harpe, given at the Comedie 
Fram^jaise the 2nd of March, 1784, luis some 
' "'A '" ' ■ ' 


resemblance in, action to the l,briolanuK of 
Shakespeare, and so inciiiTed in France severe 
condemnation, the chief eliai-ge against it being 
that it. defied those unities tinder the weight 
of which for tliree centuries the French drama 
languished. 

Tate’s play has not ].>een repriiiti.N.l, mrely 
encountered, and is ail but unknown to the 
present generation. With the kiial of ad- 
miration for Shakespeare and the de.sire to 
■shelter beneath his wing, whicli were recon- 
cilable in those days with the grosse.st irrever- 
.enee of treatment, Tate in liis iledicatioii to 
“The Eight Honourable Charles Lord Herbert, 
eldejgt son to the Marquess of Worcester,” 
puts in a plea for pardon inasmuch as tlie w< u’k 
is not wholly of his own compiling, he “liuving 
in thi.s adventure lauiieht out in Shake- 
speare’s bottom.” Tate continues, “Mucliof 
what is olieivd here is fruit tiiat grew in the 
richness of his (Sliakespeare'.s) soil, and wiiat- 
ever the supeivstructnre ]>rove it was niy 
fortune to buili ujioii a rock;” and he further 
states that the choice of a, .subject was made 
because “u}>nn a close view of this story thei'e 
app-ieared in .some pa.s.sages, no small resem- 
blance with the bu.sie faction of cmr own 
time,” referring, of conr.se, to the period of 
the Commonwealth. Then, breaking into 
verse, he .says, still in the dedication: 

Civil discord through the roulin had rcigiiM, 

And English swords with Englisli blood won- stainM, 
When out of zeal religion wa.s expollM, 

And men for conscience ’gainst their prince rebeird. 

In a not very decent prologue written by Sir 
George Eaynsford, the apology on beiialf of the 
author on the same ground i.s put forward — 

Yet he preisumes we may be safe to saj", 

Since Shakespeare gave foundation to the play: 
’T is alter’d and his sacred Ghost appeas’d ; 

T wish you all as easily were pleas’ii : 

He only ventures to make gold from oar (ore), 
And turn to money what lay dead before. 

Dead indeed, before and suhsequciitly, lay 
thi.s fine tragedy, so dead tliat scaretd}' one in 
many thousands of the Euglishim^u whose 
pride Shakespeare professedly is (*an havt? 
seen his play. 

The cliaracters in Tlie Ingratitude of a 
Commonwealth, differing piiiicipally as re- 
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gards omission from those in Shakespeare, are 
thus given ill the Quarto:. , 

..GAlUSMAimUS/CORIOLANlTS; ' 

' COMINIUS, Consuh ' 

Menenius, a blunt old souldier, and friend to 
C-briolaims. 

Brutijs, Two Tribunes of the people, factious, 

SiciKios, j and enemies to Coriolanus. 

Tuelos AuPiDiirs, General of the Volsces. 

Nigridius, a villain, discarded by Cains Martins 
and received by Aufidius. 

VoLUMNiA, mother to Cains Martins. 

V'lRG.iLTA, his wife. 

Young Martius, his child. 

Valeria, an affected, talkative, fantastical lady. 
Citizens, Senators, Soiildiers, Messengers, Servants. 
Scene. — The Citties {sic) of Rome and Corioles (sic). 

Unfortiiiiately, no names of actors are affixed 
to the characters, and the darkness concerning 
the representation is illumined by no light 
from without. From the fact that young Mar- 
tius is classed with the female characters we are 
probably safe in assuming that the I'ole was 
taken by a woman. No word in any con- 
temporary or subsequent work associates any 
actor with the play. A good deal of the plot 
of Shakespeare is followed, but the language 
of Tate is indescribably flat and commonplace. 
G-enest credits Tate with having in one re- 
spect improved upon Shakespeare, namely, 
in assigning Coriolanus companions in forcing 
his way into Corioles, but is very severe upon 
the conversion of Valeria into “an affected, 
taika,tive, fantastical lady,” Valeria belongs, 

• indeed, wholly to the court of Cliarles II. It 
seems possible that she was in some respects 
intended to deride the famous Duchess of 
Newcastle, then about six years dead, and 
commonly known among her contemporaries 
as “Mad Meg of Newcastle.” 

Thirty-seven years later, on the llth of 
November, 1719, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
“Tlie Invader of his Country, or the Fata,. 
Eesentment,” a tragedy altered from the Cori- 
olanus of Shakespeare, by John Dennis, and 
printed in 8vo in 1720, was played for the 
first time. It was a failure little short of a 
fiasco, and the s])lenetic author laid about him 
in all directions. In his dedication to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Lord Chamberlain, 
Dennis says, after some preliminary sentences: 


“ My Lord, Coriolanus throws himself at your 
Grace’s feet, in order to obtain justice of you, 
after having received as injurious treatment 
from the petulant deportment of two or three 
insolent players as ever he formerly did from 
the brutal rage of the rabble. He has been 
banished from our theatre by the one, thro’ a 
mistaken greediness of gain, as the other for- 
merly expelled him from Rome through a 
groundless jealousy of power” (Works, vol. ii. 
p. 547). To his grace he modestly leaves it to 
decide whether “Gentlemen who have great 
capacities, who have had the most generous 
education, who have all their lives had the 
best and the noblest designs for the service of 
their country and the instruction of mankind 
are to be sacrificed to actors “ who have no 
capacity, who have had no education, who 
have not the least concern for their country, 
who have nothing in their heads or their 
hearts but loose thoughts and sordid designs; 
and yet, at the same time, have so much pride 
and so much insupportable insolence as to 
dare to fly in the face of the greatest persons in 
England ” (Ib. p. 548). Concerning the nature 
of the hard treatment which this “ gentiemaii 
of great capacity” and other virtues received 
from the actors ; the manner in ■which the 
profits of his third night were diminished ; his 
grievances against Cibber, -who “has lately 
employed thirty pages in his own fulsome 
commendation,” and against Wilks who, un- 
less he is flattered and told “that he is an 
excellent tragedian— which would be ridicu- 
lous and absurd,” will not allow a play to be 
acted at Drury Lane, — very moderate interest 
is now felt. 

The east of the play is strong, including 
most of the tragic talent then at Drury Lane. 
It is as follows — 

Caius Martius Coriolanus, Mr. Booth. 

Aufidius, . , . . Mr. -Mills. 

Menenius, . . - V Mr. Corey. 

COMINIUS, . , . . Mr. Thurmond. 

SiciNius, f Two Tribunes of l Mr. W. Wilks. 

Brutus, (the people, . , . | Mr. Walker. 

Lucius Cluentius, . . Mr. Boman, sen. 

Titus Largius (.sw), . . Mr. Williams. 

..iEniLE, Mr. Oates. 

VOLUMNiA, Mother to Corio- Porter 

lanus, ) ''* 

VlRGlLfA, Wife to Coriolanus, Mrs. Thurmond. 
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The expoueiita of the citizens, servants, &c., 
■who scarcely call for mention, include Bickei*- 
staff, Peukkhman, Johnson, Miller, Norris 
and Cross. 

In the second edition of the play, from which 
the above is taken, Dennis calls his work 
“Coriolaiuis, the Invader of his Country; or 
The Fatal EesentineiiC’ After three repre- 
sentations the play was withdrawn. Genest 
assumes that Booth played the character of 
Corioianus well. It has left little impression, 
however, which, considering the faults of the 
play and the limited number of representa- 
tions that were given, is not surprising. As 
Dennis abridges the scenes in which the sturdy 
independence of Corioianus and the causes of 
iiis unpopularity with the Roman citizens are 
shown, and substitutes for tiieni buffoonery 
of his own, it is easy to believe that the 
impersonation must have been somewdiat 
colourless. There is no temptation to dwell 
u])on the manner in which Dennis mangled 
Shakespeare. His version is only less dis- 
creditable than that of Tate. No less anxious 
than his predecessor is he, however, to shelter 
himself behind the man he outraged. His 
prologue, spoken by Mills, begins with char- 
acteristical insolence and mendacity: 

The tragedy we represent to day 

Is but a grafting upon Sliakespoare’s play, 

In whose original we may descry, 

Where master-strokes in wild confusion lye, 

Here brought to as much order as we can 
Eeduce those beauties upon Shakespeare's plan; 
And from his plan we dar’d not to depart, 

Least (lest) Nature should be lost in quest of Art, 
And art had been attain’d with too much cost 
Had Shakespeare’s beauties in the search been 
lost. 

Indignation againist Dennis, who continues 
and mangles Milton’s lines on Shakespeare 
from L’ Allegro, is restrained when we think 
that Bryden was almost an equal offender. 
In an unspoken epilogue Dennis says that if 
Corioianus 

and Shakespeare mrist bo driven hence; 
As when he formerly was banish’d Eome 
He led the Volscians on to urge its doom; 

So now he swears in his impetuous rage 
Jack-puddings, eunnehs, tumblers shall engage, 
To damn the muses, and destroy the stage, 

■ 6 


With which terrible meiiaee thr i ’oriulaiiiw J 
Dennis may be dismisseiL 
The next to meddle witli the !-obj*^et wns 
James Thomson, wIkjsc tragedy < nritdamis 
was posthiiiuoiisly acted at ^.’ovont ( t'trdeii (»u 
the 13tli Jaijiauy, IT-ID. I'huijnoai had the 
grace, however, to leave Sisakespeare <mt of 
the qiiestiun, and Iiis play theivfoiv directly 
concerns us not. Sliakespeare followed the 
narrative of Rhitareh ; Tlnnnson wtmt to 
Dionysius Haiicarnassensis ami Livy, and 
altered the very names of some of tiie eliar- 
acters. In the representation of Iiis play 
Quin was Corioianus, Ryan Attiiis Tuliiis, 
Delane Galesus, Sparks Tohisins, Bridge- 
W’ater Minucius, and Anderson I'oniiniiis. 
Mrs. Woffington was '^''etiiria, as, following 
the autlioritie.s lie adopted, Tlionisoti calls tlie 
mother of Corioianus, and George Anne Bel- 
lamy Yoiamnia, a.s he calls tlie wife. Of iMrs. 
"Woffington, then at the apex her brilliant 
career, it is uaiTate<i in the epilogue that she 
made up Veturia with wrinkh's, a piece of 
artistic sincerity in wliieli .she has found few 
rivals or followers. The play vns, by the iutlu- 
ence of Sir George Lyttelton, l>rougdtt on the 
I stage for the beiietitof Thomson’s family, and 
was introduceil by an ‘bxvasioiiai prologut*,'’ 
which Quin, an old friend of Thomson, spfke 
with much feeling. Althongh not directly 
eoimected with Shakespeare, Tiuauson's play 
was vsoon forced into association with it. Some 
time after 1 TaOa trage<ly entitled Lbriolaniis, or 
the Roman Matron, 8vo, 1755, extracteil from 
Shakespeai'e and Thomson, xvas produced at 
the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin. This is 
presumably the same w'ork which was played 
at Covent Garden, lOtli December, 1754. On 
Thomas Sheridan, the manager of the Smock 
Alley Theatre, the responsibility for the ver- 
sion is thrust. AH that is known concerning 
the Dublin performance is that Mo.sso|) won 
great reputation as Corioianus, aiul that IMrs. 
Gregory, subsequently known as Airs, tdiz- 
henry, wtrs approved as one t)f the Luna.fe 
characters, assuniably Veturia. Cpoti the 
production of the adaptation in Ijondou, Sheri- 
dan played Ooriolauns, Shuter Alenenius, 
Ridout Cominius, Ryan Attitis Ihillus, Airs. 
Woffington Veturia, and AIi.ss Bellamy Yol- 
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niimia. This strange amalgam, in which 
the names of Thomson were preferred before 
those of Shakespeare, and the majority of the 
text was also Thomson’s, pleased the town, 
aiul Coriolaiiiis, for the first recorded time in 
London, was a success. Tate Wilkinson, the 
fmiioiis Yorkshire manager, the author of the 
‘'Memoirs ’’ and of “The Wandering Patentee,” 
says that Sheridan conveyed in his acting “ a 
masterly iviiowdedge of the character of Corio- 
laniis,” probably derived from Mossop, and 
adds that the play “drew some good houses.” 
Scenery had, however, in this, as in other cases, 
been called to the aid, and “a militaiy ova- 
tion,” which was greatly admired, was held 
responsible for the success. On the 14th of 
larch, 1758, Smith, for his benefit at Co vent 
Garden, played Coriolanns, Mrs. Hamilton 
].')eing V eturia, and Yolnmnia being omitted(!). 

John Philip Kemble was the next to tamper 
with and to produce Coriolanns. Tlie version in 
which he appeared, a, great advance upon any 
previous attempt, was first printed in 8vo in 
1789, without any name of adapter; and re- , 
printed in 8vo, 1806. The autliorship of the first i 
edition was indeed left to Sheridan. Kemble, 
whose great character Coriolanns became, 
<]a.red not trust to Shakespeare. Great resti- 
tutions from Shakespeare’s text vrere made, 
and the first tliree acts, though some omis- 
sions were found necessary, were wholly his. 
Into the fourth and fifth acts lines or pas- 
sages from Thomson w^'ere introduced. How 
little judgment Kemble could have exercised 
in joining the blank verse of two writers so 
difierent, and uniting in one garment “ cloth 
of frieze and cloth of gold,” is at once obvious. 
None the less bis revival, which took place at 
Drury Lane on 7th February, 1789, is his- 
torical; and the jiiinbling together of two 
pieces so irreconcilable not only escaped cen- 
sure, but was awarded praise. In the Euro- 
pean Maga,zine appears a short notice, fi'om 
which we extract the following opinion: “In 
this alteration the best paids of Shakespeare 
and Thomson are retained, and compose a 
more ]>leasing drama than that of either 
jiutlior sejmrately. The different parts, if we 
mistake not, were blended together by Mr. 
Sheridan, sen., and w^ere produced by him at 


Covent Garden in the year 1 755, when he 
himself peiformed the principal charactei*.” 
Alterations, to he subsequently extended, 
were, however, as has been said, made by 
some one, and most probably by Kemble 
himself. 

The cast compiised Kemble as Coriolanns, 
Wroughton as Tiilliis Aiifidiiis, Baddeley as 
Menenius, J. Aikin as Cominius, Barrymore 
and Whitfield as the Tribunes, Siiett, &c., as 
Citizens; Mrs. Siddons as Voliimnia, Mrs. 
Farmer as Virgilia, and Mrs. Ward as Valeria. 

Comparatively little attention was at first 
attracted by the I’evival. After a time, liow- 
ever, the part of C^oriolaiiiis became considered 
one of the best, if not the best, in the reper- 
tory of Kemble, and the Voluinnia of Mrs, 
Siddons ranked only after her Constance and 
her Lady Macbeth. 

That Kemble’s stately figure and his noble 
declamation would suit Coriolanns cannot he 
doubted. Campbell dwells upon the con- 
frojited aspects of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
as Coriolanns and Volumnia, and says that 
“ As performers the brother and sister were 
perfect samples of tlie lieroic form and of 
heroic action, and, whilst they trode the stage, 
the delighted spectator was willing to forget 
that the piece contained those niis-named ad- 
ditions from Thomson” (Life of Siddons, ii. 
1 54). IT nf ortunately Coriol an us was the char- 
acter in Avhich Kemble’s eccentricities of pro- 
nunciation were most injuriously assertive. 
Leigh Hunt says (Appendix to Critical Essays 
on the pidncipal performers, pp. 5 et seq.)^ 
that when he utters “the lines .... 

I will go wash; 

And when niy face is fair, you shall perceive 

Whether X blush or no, 

the word fair might positively have been mea- 
sured by a stop-watch: instead of being a 
short monosyllable, it became a word of tre- 
mendous elongation. We can describe the 
pjronunciatioii by nothing else than by sucb a 
sound as /ay-cr-/*-?’.” Aufidius Kemble pro- 
nounced aufijjns, “like a young lady who 
talks of her ojus lover.” The name of Gorio- 
iamis was “divided by Mr. Kemble with 
syllabical precision into five distinct sounds.” 
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In otlier respects Kemble is said to have put 
tlie poet’s feet out of joint.” 

Mrs. Siddons’s Yolumiiia meanwhile in- 
curred no censure, nothing indeed but eulogy. 
Genest, it is true, aiiirms that, unlike Mrs. 
Woffington, she appeared to be the sister of 
Coriolaniis, not his mother. Boaden, on the 
contrary, admires “ the simple resorts of head- 
dress by which the beautiful and noble face 
was made to puss for the mother of Kemble 
without demur,” and says that to detail all 
the charms witli which Mrs. Siddons adorned 
Volumnia would be to quote all the character. 
He mentions as worthy of exceptional praise 
‘‘ Her pla 3 dul courage witli the women on the 
outset, the welcome of her son with the 
peculiar 

Whit is^t? Coriolanus must I call thee ? 

the scene after his contest with the Tribunes, 
that delightful 

0, Sir, Sir, Sir,— 

I would have had you put your po'wer well o«, 
Before you had worn it out; 

and the rejoinder, in the key of her son’s 
‘ Let them hang,’ 

Ay and burn too.’' 

Campbell calls her a magnificent Volumnia,” 
and Young, the actor, supplies in a letter a 
picture of her in the character, worthy of 
Cibber’s Apology: remember her coming 

down the stage in the triumphal entry of her 
son, ConolaiViis, when her dumb-show drew 
plaudits that shook the building. She came 
alone, marching and beating time to the music; 
rolling (if that be not too strong a term to 
describe her motion) from side to side, swell- 
ing with the triumph of her son. Such was 
the intoxication of joy which flashed from her 
eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect 
was irresistible. She seemed to me to reap 
all the glory of that great procession to her- 
self. I could not take my eye from her — 
Coriohinus, banner and pageant all went for 
nothing to me, after she had walked to her 
place.” In the Memoir of Charles Mayne 
Young by the Rev. Julian Charles Young, 
vol. i. p. 63, praise almost identical is bestowed. 

On 3rd November, 1806, Kemble again re- 


vived Coriolaniis, this time atCoveiit Garden, 
and Mrs. Siddons reappeared as \ oluiiiiiia, 
Pope was then Tullus Aiifidius, and Miinden 
Menenius, Miss Briinton, suijsequeiitly Mrs. 
Yates, being Virgiiia. When on April, 
1817, he once more revived it at Goveiit 
Garden, the Volumnia %vas Mrs. Faiicit. 
Genest saw him in Coriohuius in Bath, the 
14th January of the same year, and says tliat 
he was truly great Kemble owned that he 
liad never played the part much to his 
own satisfaction as on this occasion. On tJte 
20th March, 1817, while playing at Edin- 
burgh, he was seen by Sir Walter Scott, 
•who, writing on the 23rd, says: ‘Mohn Kem- 
ble is here to take leave, acting over all his 
great cliaracters, and with all the spirit of his 
best years. He played Coriolaniis last night 
fully as well as I ever saw him, and you know 
what a complete model he is of the Roman.” 
In Coriolauus Kemble on tlie 23vd June, 1817, 
took his memorable farewell of the stage. 

At Drury Lane meantime, foj*a single oeoa- 
sion, for the benefit of Raymond, Blay 20th, 
1804, Cooke played CV»riolanus for the first 
and only time in I^ondon, Raymond being 
Aufidius, Dowtou Meneni'us, and Mm Fiwell 
Volumnia. All these charachu's were taken f<.»r 
the first time. Of this representation no criti- 
cal record appears to have .siuuived. It is 
unmentioned in Dunlop’s Life of (7«>ke. 

On the 24t]i Janimry, 1820, at Drury Ljum, 
Coriolaniis, from the text of Shake.speare, was 
given by Eiliston for the first recorded time. 
Even then some hanky-panky 'was permitted. 
Ill spite of the managerial announcement that 
the text of Shakespeare was t<,) be given with 
“ omissions only,” six names of characters not 
to be found in Shakespeare appeared in the 
bill Soane, moreover, wlio -was responsible 
for the adaptation, interpolated an ode c»f his 
own (Theatrical Inquisitor, xvi. 7)7). Kean 
was Coriolaniis; S. Penley, Tnllus Aufidius; 
Hamblin, Cominiiis; Gattie, Menenius; Blrs. 
Glover, Volumnia; and Mrs. Robinson, Vii - 
gilia. Among Kean’s Shakespearean assump- 
tions, this may perhaps be counted the least 
effective. His figure is held to have disquali- 
fied him for the part. Kean’s Coriohinus wa.s 
but a shadow' of his Brutus. It -was fretful. 
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sulky, bitter, and passionate, but never grave. 
Wliile owning that Kean cannot play a god, 
or one who fancies himself a god, consequently 
that he cannot ]>lay Coi’iolanus as well as he 
plays some other characters, Hazlitt is to some 
extent the actors apologist. Whenev^er ‘‘there ' 
was a struggle of feelings, a momentary ebuh 
lition of pity, or remorse, or anguish, Mr. Kean 
was equal to himself and superior to every- 
one else he burst too often, however, from 
the trammels of dignity and pride. “ The in- * 
tolerable airs and aristocratic pretensions of 
which he (Coriolanus) is the slave, and to 
which he falls a victim, did not seem legiti- 
mate in him, but upstart, turbulent, and vul- 
gar. Thus his haughty answer to the mob 
who banish him — “I banish you” — was given 
with all the virulence of execration and rage 
of impotent despair, as if he haxl to strain 
every nerve and facult}* of soul to shake oii‘ 
the eontaniiiiation of their hated power over 
him, instead of being delivered with calm, 
majestic self-possession, as if lie remained 
rooted to the spot, and liis least motion, word, 
or look, must scatter them like chaff or scum 
from his presence” (C.^riticisms and Dramatic 
Essays, ed. 1851, p. 252). Of the casting of 
otlier parts Hazlitt says, with what in an 
Irishman might be regarded as a bull, that “it 
was a climax in bathos.” 

On 29tli November, 1819, a few months 
before Kean’s first appearance as Coriolanus, 
Macready had been seen at Covent Garden in 
the same part. The impersonation, though 
received with favour, is not classed among the ; 
actor’s conspicuous successes. It was deficient | 
in dignity and grandeur, qualities to which j 
the physique of Macready did not easily lend 
itself. It passed with singularly little com- 
ment, and Geiiest, with all his jiainstixking j 
industry, has not even been able to ascertain ; 
the cast. The Morning Herald chronicles that ! 
it was received witli signal favour, and de- 1 
dares that Macready appimched Kemble in | 
the “magic power of imposing an illusive 
image of pliysical grandeur upon the very 
sense of the beholder” (whatever that may be) 

“ merely by some slight change of attitude or 
action.” Perhaps its greatest distinction is 
to have inspired a tolerable sonnet of Barry 


Cornwall, which Maci'eady in his diary (Ed. 
Pollock ii. 203) has apparentij misquoted. 

■ m. MACREA.D1C' IN GOEIOLAMTS. ^ 

“This is the noblest Eoman of them all; ” 

And he shall wear his victor’s crown, and stand 
Distinct amidst the genius of the land, 

And lift bis head aloft while others fall. 

He hath not bowed bim to the vulgar call, 

Nor bid his coniitenance shine obsequious, bland, 
But let his dark eye keep its high command, 

And gather’d ‘from the few’ his coronal. 

Yet unassuming bath he won Ms way; 

And therefore fit to breathe the lines of him 
Who gaily, once, beside the Avon river, 

Shaped the great verse that lives, and shall 
live for ever. 

But he now revels in eternal day, 

Peerless amongst the earth-born cherubim. 

Macready himself declares that the applause 
exceeded his most ambitious hopes. Corio- 
lanus remained on Macready ’s acting list. He 
played in it in 1830 in the country, ami in 
December, 1833, revived it, under BtimPs 
management, at Drury Lane. On the 12th 
March, 1838, an elaborate revival was at- 
tempted at Covent Garden with Macready as 
Coriolanus, Warde as Cominius, Mr. James 
Anderson asTuliius Aufidius, Bartley as Mene- 
nius, Geo. Bennet as Brutus, Diddear as Si- 
cinius, and Mrs. Warner as Volurnnia. Much 
praise was bestowed on the scenery, and the 
production was declared, with customary and 
misused emphasis, to constitute “an era in 
dramatic history.” Jerdan, Dickens, Bulwei-, 
Blanchard, and Forster \vei*e, Macready chron- 
icles, among the audience. 

John Vandenhoff, qualified as “the best 
actor out of London,” attained a reputation, 
chiefly in the country, as Coriolanus. On 
6th January, 1823, he was received with much 
favour (ill Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine it says 
“with rapture”) in the part in Edinburgh, as 
he had previously been in Manchester and 
Liverpool. Coriolanus was a favourite part 
also -with Edwin Forrest, and a bust of For- 
rest in that character by Thomas Ball is now 
in the Actors’ Home at Springbrook in the 
United States. 

Phelps reopened Sadler’s YTells on the 27th 
September, 1848, with a revival, of Coriolanus. 
Phelps himself was Coriolanus; George Beii- 
9 
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BefctjCuaiiiiiiTa ; A. Younge, Meueniiis ; Henry 
Marston, Tulius Autidius; Miss Cooper, Vir- 
gilia; Mrs. Marston, Vaieria; and Miss C4Iyn, 
Voiumida. Air. Phelps’s Coriolanus was a 
fine, though not an inspired performance. 
Air. W. Alay Phelps, a nephew of the tra- 
gedian, who was present on the first represen- 
tation, says : “ I sat with Charles Kemble, and 
never shall I forgot tlie veteran’s look on sev- 
eral occasions when he turned round to me 
after all my uncle’s great scenes and said that 
was very fine ” (Life of Phelps, p. 105). On 
(ith January, 1851, Air. Jatnes Anderson 
played Coriolanus at Drury Lane. This im- 
personation was repeated at the Britannia 
Theatre, Alay, 1852, and at the Standard in 
May, 1853, and was subsequently given in the 
most important cities in England, the United 
States, and the colonies. Phelps revived the 
play at Sadler’s Wells in 1860, with a, cast 
including himself, Hermann AYzin, G. Bar- 
rett, Lewis Ball, and A£iss Atkinson (Vol- 
umnia). The part of Coriolanus was played 
at Dublin, in 1863, by G. A’’. Brooke. Air. 
Benson produced the tragedy at the Shake- 
speare Alemorial Theatre in 1893, and at the 
Comedy Theatre, London, in 1901. At the 
Lyceum Theato, April 15th, 1901, Henry 
Irving presented a version in three acts, 
with a cast including himself as (..briolauus, 
J. H. Barnes as Agrippa, Laurence Irving as 
Brutus, Aliss M. Hackney as Yirgilia, Miss 
AI. Alilton as AAxleria, and Aliss Ellen Terry 
as Yolumnia. The archaeological accuracy of 
the mounting was a feature of this Lyceum 
production. In recent years Edwin Booth, 
John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, and 
Salvini have played Coriolanus in America. 

CRITICAL REAIARKS. 

Tragedy is the confessional of great spirits; 
a public confessional for the good of the world. 
Upon the stage we are allo'vved to see them 
stripped of the daily mask of routine, and 
exhibiting their character consistently as it 
really is. The world of tragedy is an ideal 
world where passion and thought may work 
, without hindrance from the tyranny of cir- 
cumstance or accident, and where nobleness 
cannot be hid ; but a world so contrived that 

i . . 10 


what w’ea.knes.s is must also rouse to 

light, and woi'k itself out into ratastroplir. 
In all human eharaetei* there is weakness; and 
the burden laid u|:)on the isi the i<ie;d 

world of tragedy is. siudi as try his particular 
temper; the trial ma.y rt>mc in tlie way «-,tf duty 
as it came to Hamlet, ur in the way nf t(‘m] Na- 
tion as toAIaebeth, or as it comes to lAtriukuius 
in the present play, in the rigorous carrying 
out of a princi|)ie of life: but in whatever 
shape it comes, its j.nirpctse is to try tiie utmost 
of his spirit; it puts its strain upon the w”eak 
place, and cojiviets him. And so a tragedy 
means far more tliau in ordinary phraseology 
the word is often taken to mean, far more 
than a piece of niisery; it means the fall « J 
a hero, his failure througli some imperfection 
of charactei*; and his death at tlie close is at 
once the symbol of bis failure, aial the asser- 
tion of whatever moral law it is wutli wliich 
he has come into couiiict. 

Hence it comes about that trage<ly, as 
Aristotle said, pi i rifles, by ruTiusiug them, 
our emotions of jjity and fear. Uur |dty is 
purified through being direetetl into riglil 
channels; "we co.nnnisernte tlie failure of great- 
ness, and so come to recognize wluit things 
alone in life are really pitiable; and also 
our fear is ])urified ; througli the fate that 
has overtaken the hero tve understand that 
there is a powmr of perfect justice at work in 
the world, liy •wlu.mi even the greatest are 
judged, and s<.» learn to ‘hfcar God a.nd ha, re 
no other fear.” 

Now what is the tragedy of Coriolanus? 
It is the failure of a great soul to recognize 
the bonds that bind him to other men; the 
attempt to live 

As if a man were author of Mmself, 

And knew no other kin. 

Coiiolamis, in the first place, recognizes 
nothing in common betAveen himself and the 
plebeians; tliey are “moutlis,” ‘‘A-oiccs,” 
“clusters,” not men; a man is lira vt^ and they 
are cowardly, “hares” and “geese;” a man is 
intelligent, and tliey are not of one mind two 
minutes together. And so lie treats tln.nn witli 
contempt as an inferior kind. He does not 
care that they have an admiration for better 
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tilings than tliey are tlieiiiselvevS capable of 
(|>roved liy their worship of liiniself), and so 
a possibility of better things; he has not ima- 
gination enough to see that their circum- 
stances have ha<l a great deal to do with 
detennining tlieir character, and that he in 
their place might have ].)een no better; he is 
content with the simple, obvious fact that he 
is a gentleman, and they are plebeians; and 
there the niatter ends. Now tliis hatred and 
contempt for the plebeians would not of itself 
have marked Coriolanus as unpatriotic. Rome 
for liim, as for many others, meant patrician 
Rome, the governing families. Menenius, Co- 
minius, Titus Lartius, and above all hismother, ' 
were entirely at one with him in his estimate 
of the commons; though the humour of the 
first kept him out of broils, and even made 
him useful to the people, and the policy of 
the last was sufficient to disguise her feelings 
on occasion. Rome to all these meant their 
own circle. Coriolanus is distinguished from 
them by liis want of humour, and want of 
self-control; but no less by the whole-hearted 
sincerity of his conviction. Tlxere is a pathos 
in his puzzled soliloquy: 

I muse my mother 

Does not approve me further. 



This integrity of nature enables us to see 
more cleaiiy the final issues of his temper of 
exclusiveness. The question to be answered 
is this:- — Is a temper which selfishly despises 
half its world, capable of unselfish devotion to 
the other halfl Or, on the contrary, is not 
scorn a ‘^rift within the lute” that must 
sooner or later mar all its music? How far 
in his battles Goiiolanus fought for his coun- 
tiy and how far for personal honour, were 
too nice a question, although the First Citi- 
zen in his haste does not scrujde to answer 
it (i. L 39). But the question between selfish- 
ness and |>ati*iotism, in the limited sense in 
whicli Coriolanus was bound to acknowledge 
it, comes up in a form that must have a definite 
answer, when he is once banished and i.s pre- 
paring for revenge. Here is the crisis which 
is to test him. On his own principles Rome 
is the party of the nobles; but when Cominius 


sues to him to spare the city, tins is forgotten, 
and his reply is: 

He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome musty chaff ; 

■—V. I."' 

that is to say, |'>atriotism has gone down before 
selfishness. 

Then Menenius tries the bond of friendshij), 
a nanuwei' circle tlxan that of the state, and 
I so possibly a stronger; but friendship is 
' renounced, and that in its most extreme 
I .instance: 

This last old man, 

Whom with a crack’d heart 1 have sent to Eome, 

Lov’d me above the measure of a fathei*. 

■--^v.'S. 

Only one bond remains, that of the family. 
This also he is prepared to sacrifice to liis 
“ 1 ’a.ges and revenges.’’ “ Wife, mother, child 
I know not.” “ I ’ll never be such a gosling 
I to obey instinct.” But face to face witli them, 
with his wife and son, and 'with his mother, 

“ the most noble mother of the world,” 
that is to say natural affection, is too strong 
for him, and he yields to it; to meet indeed, 
as he himself anticipates, a traitor’s death at 
I Corioli, ■which is the just reward of his trea- 
1 cherous alliance with Aufidius, and yet choos- 
i ing death in preference to murder now that 
his eyes are beginning to open. For the 
death of the hero in tragedy is at once a vin- 
dication of natxiral law, axxd a reconeiliatioxx 
with it. 

So far we have spoken of the “one fault” 
of Coriolanus, which in the ideal world of 
tragedy is seen to work his ruin. His vii- 
tues are a soldier’s virtues, bi'aveiy and caix- 
doui', and the latter shines more conspicuously 
by , contrast with Aufidius the Volscian gen- 
eral. Aufidius is altogether of meaner mould. 
He is a prey to envy, and afterwards to jea- 
; lousy. What he caixnot succeed in by fair 
i means, he does ixot disdain to accomplish by 
I foul. Voluixxxxia is the typical patrician 
i xnother from whom Coriolanus dra,ws both 
I his valiaiitixess and bis pride, although the 
lattei', -wlxeix it runs beyond prudeixce, she can 
disown. For Yirgilia no fitter descidption 
could be devised tlxaix hex* hixsbaixd’s — “my 
gracious silexxce.” For hex’*, and for Menenius 
31 
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with merciless rigour t!ie second eonsnl, Ap' 


(except for the fable), ami foi- the two tri- 
bunes, Shakespeare’s debt to Plutarch does 
not extend beyond the bare names. 

A word ma,y be added in conclusion about 
the antiquities of the play. Unlike the Eng- 
lish liistorical plays, where the interest to 
Englishmen is largely in the history itself, the 
Eomaii plays depend for their interest on their 
broad human characteristics rather than upon 
anything especially national or antiquarian. 
The chai'acters of Coriolanus, and Menenius 
Agrip|.)a, and Valeria, and the tribunes, and 
the mob, are not of an age, but of all time; 
every^vhere and always there have been noble 
aristocrats with a lofty ideal of honour, and a 
lofty contempt of the vulgar, ill-bred dema- 
gogues who feel for the sufferings of these 
vulgar, and the light-headed, good-hearted 
vulgar themselves. So that it is not necessary 
to be well-read in the history of the Roman 
constitution in order to comprehend the cir- 
cumstances of our play. Probably the audience 
for whom it was originally written was as ap- 
preciative as any it has since engaged, and it 
is hard to imagine their preparing themselves 
for the representation by a preliminary study 
of Livy and Dionysius, or even of North’s 
translation of Plutarch. Nor need we do so. 
Still as the age has a mind to learning, it 
may be well to end this introduction by tran- 
scribing a few paragraphs from the most ap- 
proved of modern Roman historians, Prof. | 
Mommsen, as to the nature of the struggle I 
between the patricians and plebeians which 
the legend of Ooriolaiius illustrates. 

“ The immediate crisis proceeded not from 
those who resented their disabilities as an 
order, but from the distress of the farmers. 
The strict enforcement of the law of debt — so 
runs" the story — excited the indignation of the j 
farmers at large. When in the year 495 b, c. 
the levy was called forth to a dangerous war 
the men bound to serve refused to obey the 
command; so that the consul Publius Seiwilius 
suspended for a time the application of the 
debtor-laws. The farmers took their places 
in the ranks and helped to secure the victory. 
On their return from the field of battle, the 
peace which Inul been achieved by their exer- 
tionsbrought back their prison and thei r chains : 

s'.! i . . V - to 


pius Claudius, eniorced the «iebtnr-law, and 
his colleague, to whom liis former soldiers 
.■ appealed for aid, darerl not oiler oppositirm. 
i But when in the following }'ear the war was rt?- 
I newed, the consul’s word availed no longer. It 
I wasnot till M’Valerius was iiomina ted dictator 
I that the fanners gave w’ay. The victory was 
r again wdth the Roman standards; but vrheii 
I .the victors came home, and the dictator siib- 
{ mitted his proposals of reform to the senate, 
they were thv'arted by its obstinate opposi- 
tion. The army still stood in its array, as 
usual, before the gates of the city. Wlien the 
news arrived, the long-impending storm burst 
forth; the army abandoned its general and its 
encampment, and, led by the commanders of 
the legions — the military tribunes who w^ere, 
at least chiefly, plebeians— marched in martial 
order into the district of Orustnmeria between 
the Tiber and tlie Arno, wiiere it oecu].>ied a 
hill, and threatened to estaldish in tins, the 
most fertile part of the Roman territory, a 
new plebeian city. This secession showed in 
a palpable manner, even to the must obstinate 
of the oppressoi-s, that such a civil war must 
end with economic ruin to themselves also, and 
the senate gave way. The dictator negotiated 
an agreement; the citizens returned within 
the city wmlls; unity was outwardly restored.” 

“ In addition to temporary enactments, 
particularly for remedying the most preSvS- 
ing cases of debtors’ distress, ami for provid- 
ing for a number of the rural |.)opu]atioii by 
the founding of various colonies, the dictator 
Cfirried in constitutional form a law . . . 
(which) placed by the side of the two patri- 
cian consuls TWO PLEBEIAX TRIBUNES wllOin 
the curies had to elect. The |)ower of the 
tribunes w'as of no aAuui in opj position to 
the military rmperinm^ that is in opposition to 
the authority of the dictator everywhere, or 
to that of the consuls beyoinl the city; but it 
stood on a footing of equality with the ordinary 
civil powers of office which the consuls ex- 
ercised. . . . The tril>unes of the imilti- 

tude originated from the military t]*ibunes, 
and derived from them their name ; but con- 
stitutionally they had no further ivlation to 
them. On the contrary in respect of powers 
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the tribunes of the plebs stood upon a level 
with the consuls. The appeal from the consul 
to the tribune, and the tribune’s right of inter- 
cession (veto) in opposition to the consul, were 
precisely of the same nature as the appeal 
from consul to consul, and the intercession of 
the one consul in opposition to the other: and 
]>oth cases -were simply applications of the 
general principle of law, that in a collision 
])etween two ecpial authorities he who foi'bids 
takes precedence of him who enjoins. , , . 

Both consuls and tribunes had full and parallel 
criminal jurisdiction, and in its exercise, as 
the two qiuestors were attached to the fornter, 
the two .EDiLES were associated with the hitter 
(see iii. 1. 173). The consuls were necessarily 
patricians, the tribunes necessarily plebeians; 
both were elected by the whole burgesses, but 
the former as leaders of the army were chosen 
by the centuries, the latter, who had not the 
imperium^ by the non-military comitia mriata. 
The former had the ampler power, the latter 
the more unlimited, for the consul submitted 
to the prohibition and the judgment of the 
tribune, but the tribune did not submit him- 
self to the consul. . . . 

“ So this singular magistracy was instituted, 
which presented to the commons an obAuous 
and available aid, and yet could not possibly 
carry out the necessary economic reform. It 
was no proof of political wisdom, but a wretched 
compromise laetween the wealthy aristocracy 
and the leaderless multitude. The tribune 
might put a. stop to particular iniquities, to 
individual cases of crying hardship: but the 
fault lay not in the unfair Avorking of a 
righteous law, but in a- laAv Avhich AAms in 
itself unrighteous, and hoAV could a tribune 
regularly put a stop to tlie ordinary course of 
Justice'? ... 

^^Noav that civil AA%ar was organized, it pur- 


sued its course. The parties stood face to face 
as if drawn up for battle, each under its leaders. 
Bestriction of the consular and extension of 
the tribimieian poAver AA^ere the .objects con- 
tended for on the one side; annihilation of 
the tribunate on the other. Legal impunity 
secured for insubordination, refusal to enter 
the ranks for the defence of the land, impeach- 
ments involving fines and penalties directed 
specially against magistrates who had violated 
the rights of the commons or who had simply 
piwoked their displeasure, were tl>e weapons 
of the plebeians— AA^eaponswliicli thepatricians 
met by Adolenoe, by concert with the public foes, 
occasionally also by the dagger of the assassin. 

. . . The best-known incident in these con- 

flicts of tlie orders is the history of Gains Mar- 
cius, a braA^e aristocrat, who derived his sur- 
name from the storming of Corioli. Indignant 
at the refusal of the centuries to intrust to him 
the consulate in the year 491 B.c. he is reported 
to have proposed, according to one version, 
the suspension of the sales of corn from the 
state stores, till the himgry people should 
abandon the tribunate; according to another 
version, the direct abolition of the tribunate 
itself. Impeached by the tribunes so that iiis 
life was in peril, it is said that he left the city, 
only hoAA’‘ever to return at the head of a V olscian 
army; tliat when he was on the point of con- 
quering the city of his fathers for the public 
foe the earnest appeal of his mother touched 
his conscience; and that thus he exjujited his 
first treason by a second, and both by death. 
How much of this is true cannot be determined; 
but the story over Avhich the naive misrepre- 
sentations of the Bomaii annalists have shed 
a patriotic glory, affords a glimpse of the deep 
moral and political disgrace of these conflicts 
between the orders” (Mommsen’s History of 
Borne, i. 279-287). 
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First at. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that wall give good words to thee will flatter 
Beneath abhorring.— (Act i. 1.170-172.) 


COEIOLANUS. 


AGT 1. 


Scene I. Rome. A street. 

Miter a cmipamj of mMinous Citizens^ with 
stmm^ chihsy: and other weapons. ■ 

First Cit. Before 'we; proceed any further,: 
hear me speak. , h 

Citizens. Speak, speak. 

F^lrst Cit. You are all resolv’d rather to die ■ 
than to famish 1 

Citizens. 'Resolv’d, resolv’d. 

Fii^st Cit. First, you know’- Cains Marciiis is 
chief enemy to the people. 

Citizens. We know ’t, we know' ’t. 

First Cit. Let us kill him, and wm’!! have 
coni at our own ]vnce. Is’t a verdict? ii 

CiCzens. Ko more talking on’t; let it be 
done: a'way, aAvay! 

Fee, Cit. One woixl, go(»d citizens. 

First (it. 'We are acconnteil poor citizens; 
’tlie patri«;*inns, good. []'W'lrat anthorityi sur- 
jfeits oil would relieve ns: if they wmuld yield 
^us but the su])erfluity, wdiile it Avere wdiole- 


some, Ave might guess they relieved us hu- i 
manely; but they think we are too dear: the ' 
leanness that afflicts us, the olijeet- of our 
misery, is as an iiwentoiy to particularize 
their abundance; our sufferance'^ is a gain to , 
them.— Let us rcA’-eiige this Avith our pikes, 
ere AA^e become rakes: for the gods know I 
speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst 
for revenge. J 

See. Cit. "Would you proceed especially 
against Cains MarciusL 

Citizens. Against him first: he’s a very dog 
to the coiniiionalty. 20 

Sec. Cit. Consider you what services he has 
done for his country ? 

First Cit. Yery Avell; and could be content 
to give him good I'cpt >rt for ’t, hut that he pays 
himself with hieing proud. 

Sec. Cit. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

First Cit. I say unto yon, Avliat he hath 
done famously, [[he did it to that end: though ; 
soft-conscieiickl men can be content to say it : 

'^Ohpct, spectacle, s Sufferance, suffering. 


1 Authtirttij. our rulers. 
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AC5T I. Scene 1. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT I.. Scene 1. 


was for Ms country,] he did it to please Ms 
mother, and to be partly proud which he is, 
even to the altitude of his virtue. 4i 

Sec. Cit What he cannot help in his nature, 
you account a vice in liiin. You must in no 
way say he is covetous. 

First Cit If I must not, I need not be 
barren of accusations; he hath faults, with 
surplus, to tire in repetition. [>S7i02i?s loithin^ 
What shouts are these ? The other side o’ the 
city is risen: why stay we prating hei'e'? to : 
the Capitol ! ! 

Citizem, Come, come. r>o | 

First Git. Softl who comes here ? ' 

Sec. Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one ! 
that hath always lov’d the people. 

First Git. He’s one honest enough: would ' 
all the rest were so! 

Enter Menenius Agrippa. : 

Men. What work’s, my countrymen, in j 
hand ? wliere go you j 

With bats^ and clubs? the matter? speak, I I 
pray you. 

First Cit. Our business is nut unknown to 
Jthe senate; [they have had inkling, this fort- ; 
knight, what we intend to do, which now wee’ll i 
“ishow ’em in deeds.] They say poor suitors 
have strong breaths: tliey shall know we ,i 
have strong arms too. 

Men. Why, masters, my good friends, mine | 
honest neighbours, i 

Will you undo yourselves? ! 

First Cit. We cannot, sir; we are undone I 
already. ■ ! 

Men. I tell you, Mends, most charitable care j 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, ! 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well j 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift j 
them 70 i 

; Against the Roman state ; [whose course will on ' 
; The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs | 
;;Of more strong link asunder than can ever | 
i Appear in your impedira ent : ‘^] for the dearth, ! 
The gods, not the })atncians, make it; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 
[Alack, 

1 le. and partly, to be proud, 

2 cudgels. 

! ■ ' 2 Your impediment, any hindrance of yours. 
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You are transported by .calamity . , S 

Thither where 'more attends you; and] you, 

slander 

The helms o’, the state,, who care for .you like 

fathers, 

When you eimse them as enemit'S. so 

First Cit. Cave for us! True, indeed! They 
ne’er car’d for us yet: — suffer us to famish, 
and their store-houses craniin’d witis grain; 
[make edicts fur usury, to support usurers:' 
repeal daily any wholesome act estaljlislied 
against the rich; and provide more piercing 
statutes daily, to cliain up and restrain the 
poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will;] ‘ 
and there ’s all the l<.)ve the}' bear ns. 

Men. Eitlier you must m 

Confess yourselves wondious malicious, 

Or be accus’d of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale: it may be you have heard it; 
But, since it serves mv jmrpose, I will venture 
To stiile ’t a little mcu’e. 

First Cit Well, I’ll liear it, sir: yet you 
must not think to fob off our di.<grace with a 
tale: [but, an ’t please you, deliver.'^] 

Men. There was a time wJien idl the liody’s 
in embers 

Rebeird against the belly; thus accus'd it:— 
That only like a, gulf it did remain lOi 

I’ the midst o’ the laaly, idle and unaetive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest; wliert/* tir other 
instruments 

Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually ])artieipate,® did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection eoiainon 
Of the whole body. The belly answer’d — 
First Cit Well, sir, 

What answer made the belly? no 

Jlen. Sir, I shall tell }'ou. — With a kind of 
smile, 

[Which ne'er came from the lungs, but even 
thus — ] / 

For, look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak — it taiiiitingly re])iied 
To the discontented members, the nmtinoos 
parts 

That envied liis receipt: [even so must fitly 


4 Deticer, relate it. llVa'rt’, whereas. 

<5 Pavtkipate, participative. 



•GTL Scene 1. 

As you malign our senators for that 
They are not siicii as you. 

First ( %t Yoiii’ belly's answer ? What! 
lie kiiigly-ero wiled head, the vigilant eye, 
I'ho counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 120 
^ Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 

; With other niiiniments^ and petty helps 
: 111 this our fabric, if that they — 

Men. What then? — 

; ^Fore me, this fellow speaks! — wlmt then? 
what then ? 

' First Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be 
: restrainhi, 

. Who is the sink o' the body,— - 

Men, Weil, what then ? 

First CU. The former agents, if tliey did 
complain, 

What could the belly answer ? 

Men^ I will tell you ; 

If youdl bestow a small — of what you've 
little— 

Patience awliile, you *st hear the belly's answer. 
First Clt. Ye 're long alioiit it. 

Jfen. Note me this, good friend ; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate. 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer’d: 
“ True is it, my incorporate friends,” quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at first, 
Wliicli you do live upon ; [] and fit it is, 
f Because I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole bodi' : ] but, if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to tlie court, the heart, — to the seat^ o’ 
the brain; 140 

And, thiougli the cranks^ and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves'^ and small inferior veins 
From me receive tliat natural competency 
Whej’eby they live: [[and though that all at 
.'Once, ■ 

I You, my good friends,”] — this says the belly, 
mark me, — 

F^Yrst Cit, Ay, sir; well, well. 

Jferi. “ Though all at once can not 

See what I do <leliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the fiour of all, 

Ami leave me but the bran.” — "What say you 
to ’t ? 150 

1 Muniments, defences. - Seat, throne. 

8 Cranl's, ^Yindings. ^ Nerves, sinews. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 

First Cit. It was an answer; how apply you 
. this? , . 151 

Jfen. The senators of ; Eome .are' this good 
belly, 

And you the inutiiious.niembers : [[ for, exiiinine ’ 
Their counsels and their cares, disgest^’ tilings ! 

rightly '! 

Touchingthe weal o’ the common,** you shall find Jr 
No public benefit which you receive J 

But it proceeds or comes from them to you, i 
And noway from yourselves.]— What do you) 
think,- — 

You, the great toe of tin's assembly ? 

First Cit, I the great toe ! wdiy the great toe ? 
Jfen. For that, being one 0 ’ the lowest, ba sest, 
jioorest, 161 

Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost : 
[[Tliou i‘ascal, that art worst in blood to run, ( 
Lead’s! first to win some vantage,]-— ! 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs : 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle; 
The one side must have 

Fnter C/Airs Warciub. 

Hail, noble Marcius! 
J/ar. Thanks. — ^Yhat’sthe matter, youdis- 
seiitious rogues, 

[[ That, rubbing tlie poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs?] 

First Cit, We have ever your good word. 
Mar. He that will give good w'ords to thee 
will flatter i7i 

Beneath abhorring. Wlmt would you liave, 
you curs, 

That like nor ])eace nor war ? the one afiVights 

yo*b 

The other makes you proiul Ke that trusts 
to you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you liares; 
Where foxes, geese: [[you are no surer, no, ^ 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, ( 

Or liailstone in the sun. Your virtue is, !; 

To make liiin -worthy -udiose ofieuce subdues/ 

liim, \ 

And curse that justice did it. Who desen^es ; 

greatness isO' 

Deserves your hate; and your aifections are j 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that { 

5 Disgest, digest. « Common, commons. 

? Bale, mischief, Injury. 
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ACr I. Swne 1. 
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^ WIiicL would increase Ms e vil. He thatdepends 
Upon }^our fa^^oiirs swims w'itli fins of lead, 

< And b ews down oaks with rushes.]] Hang ye ! 

' ./Trust ye? 

With ev^ery minute you do change a mind; 
And call liim noble that was now your hate, 
Him vild ^ tliat was your garland. What ’s the 
matter, 

That ill these several places of the city 
You cry against the noble senate, who, IDO 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another? — What ’s their 
seeking? 

Men. For corn at their own rates; whereof, 
tliey say, 

The city is w^ell stor’d. 

Mar. Hang ’em! They say! 

They 11 sit by the fire, and presume to know 
? What’s done i’ the Capitol; t who ’s like to rise, 

? Who thrives, and ■who declines; side factions, - 
f and give out 

( Conjectural marriages ;]] making parties .strong, 
And feebling such as stand not in their liking 
\ Below their cobbled shoes. [] They say there ’s 
) grain enough! 200 

/Would the nobility lay aside their ruth,^ 
i And let me use my sword, I ’d make a quarry 
) With thousands of these quarter’d’^ slaves, as 
I high 

f As 1 could pick"' my lance.] 

/ Men. CNay, these are almost thoroughly jDer- 
J suaded; 

I For though abundantly tliey lack discretion, 
{Yet are they passing cowardly.] But, I be- 
seech you, 

What says the other troop? 

Mar, They are dissolv’d: hang ’em! 

They said they were an-hungry; sigh’d forth 
proverbs, — 

That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must 
eat, 210 

That meat was made for mouths, that the gods 
sent not 

Com for the rich men only: — with these shreds 
They vented their complainings; -which being 
answer’d, 


1 Vtld, vile. 

2 Side factions, take sides with the parties in the state. 

3 Ruth, pity. 

^ Quartefd, slaughtered. s pitch 
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And a petition graiiterl them, a stiunge iuie — 
To break the heart of generosity/' 

And make bold power look pale — tliey threw 

their caps 

As they would bang them on horms o’ the 

moon, 

Shouting their emnlation.' 

2 Ien. Yliat is gi;*anted them ? 

Jfar. Five tribunes to defend their \'ulgar 
wisdoms, , , 

Of their own choice: one ’s Junius Brutus, 
Siciiiius Yelutus, and I know not'— ’S death ! 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the city. 
Ere so prevail’d with me: it wdl! in time 
Will upon power/ and throw fortli greater 
themes 

For insurrection’s arguing. 

Men. This is strange. 

2 far. Go, get you home, you fragments I 

Enter a Mmen^qer, haMtly. 

Mess. Where ’s Gains jMarcius? 

Jfar. Here: what’s the matter? 

J/m'. The news is, sir, the Yolsces are in arms. 
Mar. I ’m glad on ’t; then we slmll ha’ meaits 
to vent 22t) 

Our musty superfinity. — See, our best tdders. 

Enter Cominius, Titus Lar'J'ius, and other 
Senators; Jilnuts Brutus and Sicikius 
Yelutus. 

First Sen. Marcius, ’tis true that you have 
lately told us, — 

The Yolsces are in arms. 

2 far. The}’ lia^^e a leader, 

Tillius Aufidius, that wall put you to ’t. 

I sin in envying his nobility ; 

And were I any thing but what I am, 

I ’d wish me only lie. 

Com. You have fought together. 

Mar. \Yere half to half the world by th’ ears, 
and he 

Upon my party, I ’d revolt, to make 
Only my \vars with Mm: lie is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

. First Sen. Then, worthy H'ai’ciua, 

Attend upon Cominius to these u'ars. 211 

® Gemrosity, (the) uobility. 

7 Emulatmi, rivalry with the Patricians. 

8 Win upon power, gain ground against authority. 
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Coiil. It is your former promise. 

Sir, it is; 

And I nm constant. — Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tulliis’ face. 
;'[[ What, art thou stiff? stand’s! out? 

/ Tit. No, Caius Marcius; 

; I ’ll lean upon one crutch, and ffght with t^ other, 

' Ere stay behind this business. 3 

Men. 0 , true-bred ! 

F'i/'iit Your company to the Capitol; where, 

I know, 

Our greatest friends attend us. 

Tit. [7b {imimns] Lead you on. — 

( [][7b Follow Comini us: we must 

> follow yon; 260 

Right worthy, you priority.^ ] 

Cbm. Noble Marcius! 

i'br.sY Se/i. \To the Citizeni\ Hence to your 
homes; be gone! 

Mar. let them follow; 

The Volsces have mnch corn; take these rats 
thither 

To gnaw their garners. — Worshipful mutiiiers, 
Your valour puts well forth: pray, follow. 

\]il.i'eu)it all except Bnitiis and Siciniits. 
The Citizens steal aicay. 

Sic. W as ever man so proud as is this Marcius? 
Urn. He has no equal. 

Sic. Wlien we were chosen tribunes for the 
people, — 

Bru. Mark’d you his lip and eyes? 

Sic. Nay, but his taunts. 

Brn. Being mov’d, he will not spare to gird - 
the gods. 260 

Be-mock the modest moon. 
y Bru.'J The present wars devour him! He is 
grown 

Too proud to be*'* so valiant. 

Sic. Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon: bnt I do wonder 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims, — 

In whom already he ’s well grac’d, — can not 
Better he held, nor more attain’d, than by 
A place below the first: for what miscarries 

1 Worth}/ 'priority y worthy of precedence. 

2 Qird, taunt. 

^ To he, of being. 


Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To th’ utmost of a man; and gkldy censure^ 
Will then cry out of Marcius, O, if he 272 
Had borne the business ! ” 

Sic. Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits'^ rob Cominius. 

Bru. (Joine: 

Half all Cominius’ honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn’d them not; and all his 
faults 

To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed, 
In aught lie merit not. 

Sic. Let’s hence, and hear 

[[How the dispatch is made; and in what fashion, ’ 
More than his singularity, he goes 2S2 ■ 

Upon this present action. 

Br?/,. Let ’s along. [^Exeimt . , 

[[ Scene II. Corioli. The Senate-house. 

Enter Tulltts Aufidius and certain Senators.) 

/ 

First Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, J 
Tliat they of Rome are enter’d in our counsels, j 
And know how we proceed. f' 

Alt/. Is it not yours?;! 

What ever hath been thought on in this state,;! 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Eome J 
Had circumvention ? ’T is not four days gone J 
Since I heard thence; these are the words: !( 
think y 

I have the letter here; yes, here it is: [Reads . ' 
“ They have press’d a power, but it is not known ; 
Whether for east or west : the dearth is great ; 10 

The people mutinous : and it is rumour’d, / 

Cominius, Marcius your old enemy,— ; 

Who is of Rome worse hated than of you, — ^ 

And Titu.s Lartius, a most valiant Roman, j 

These three lead on this preparation ( 

Whither ’t is bent : most likely ’t is for you : 

Consider of it. ” > 

First Sen. Our army’s in the field: ; 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready ) 
To answer us.** i 

Auf. Nor did you think it folly ] 

To keep your great pretences" veil’d till when,^ 
They needvsmust show themselves; which inj 
the hatching, 21 > 

^ Cen,mre, judgment, opinion. ^ J/inneritu, deserts. 

<5 Answer tis, meet us in the field. 

7 Pretences i intentions. 
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act I, Seeiifl .'I. 


It seem’d, appear’d to Rome. By tlie discovery 
■:We shall be shorteinl in our aim; which was, 
•;To take iid many towns ere almost- Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

AVc. Noble Auhdius, 

jTake your commission ; hie you to your bands; 
<'Let us alone to "uard Oorioli: 


If they set down Ijofore-* 's, for the reinove 
•Bring up your army ; but, I think, you ’ll iind 
They ’ve not |ire{>ar’d for ns. 

A?£f. ^ donlu liot that; 

I Speak from cei’taintit*s. Nay, ujore, ;u 
Some parcels of tludr puwe)' are forth ahvady, 
And onlv hitherwartl. I leave vuur lioiiours. 



Vir, But had he died in the business, madain.—how then?— (Act i, 3. !3(i, 21.) 


5 If we and Cains Marciiis chance to meet, 

; ’T is sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
;!Till one can do no more. 

'! All. The gods assist you! 

Atif, And keep your honours safe! 

First S(m. Farewell 

See. Sen. Farewell. 

All. Farewell. [Exeunt.l^ 

ScENK III. Rome, d room in Alarciui home. 

Enter Volumnia cmd Virgilia: the^ sit down 
on two lo'ic stoolsy and seiv. 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing; or express 
yourself in a moi‘e comfortable sort; if my son 


1 Tak-e in, capture (cf. iii. 2, 59). 
- Ere almost, almost before. 
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■were my husband, I should freelier rejoice in 
that absence wherein he won honour [[than in 
the embracements of his bed where he would 
show most love.]] When yet he was bitt tender- 
bodied, [[andtheonlysonof my woinb;] when 
youth with comeliness pluck’d all gaze his way ; 
wdien, for a day of kings’ entreaties, a rm »ther 
should 3 not sell him an hour from her behold- 
ing; I — considering how honour -would become 
such a person; that it was no lietter than 
picture-like to hang by tbe wall, if reiuavn 
made it not stir— wf is pleas’d to h‘t him se*‘k 
danger where he was like to iind fa.ine. To 
a cruel war I sent him ; from wdience lu.* re- 
turn’d, his brows bound with oak. 1 tell thee, 
daughter, I sprang not more in joy at first hear- 


« Should, would. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT L Scene 3. 


ACT 1., Scene S. 


ing lie was a inan-ehild than now in first see- 
ing he had proved himself a man. lo 

T7r. But had he died in the business, 
madam, — how then ? 

Vol. Tlieii his good report Bliould have been 
iiiy son ; £ I therein would have found issue.] 
Hear me profess sincerely, had I a dozen sons, 
each in m}- love alike, and none less dear than 
thine and my good Marcius, I had rather have 
eleven die nobly for their country than one 
voluptuously surfeit out of actiom 

Enter a Gentleivoman. 

Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to 
visit you. 

Vir. Beseecli you, give me leave to retire 
myself. ao 

VoL Indeed, you shall not. 

Methinks I hear hither^ your husbancFs drum; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by th’ hair; 

As children from a bear, the Volsces shurming 
him: 

Methinks I see iiim stamp thus, and call thus, — 
“ Chme on, you cowards! you were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Eome:” his bloody 
brow 

With his maird hand then wiping, forth he 
goes, 

Like to a, harvest-man, that ’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 40 

Vir. His bloody brow! 0 Jupiter, no blood! 
l oZ. Away, you fool 1 it more becomes a man 
Than gilt- his trophy : the breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords, contemning. — Tell Valeria 
We are tit to bid her welcome. 

[Exit Gentlmmnan. 
Vir. Heavens bless my loi’d from felP Au- 
fidius I 

VoL He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his 
knee, 

And tread upon his neck. 50 

Re-enter Gentlewoman with Valkiua and her 
Usher, 

Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 

[] ]V>/. Sweet madam. 

2 gut, gilding. 3 Fell, fierce. 


Vir. I am glad to see your ladysiiip. > 

Val. How do you both?] you are manifest > 
house-keepers,'^ 

What are you sewing here ? ] A fine spot, in 
good faith.-— 

How does your little son ? 

Vir. i thank your ladyship, well, good madam. 
Vol. He had i-ather see the swords, and bear 
a drum, than look upon his schoolmaster. 6i 
Val. O’ my word, the father’s son: I ’ll swear, 

"t is a very pretty boy. O’ my troth, I look’d 
upon him o’ Wednesday half an hour together; 
’has such a confirm’d countenance. I saw 
him run after a gilded butterily; and when he 
caught it, he let it go again ; and after it again; 
and over and over he conies, ;uk 1 up again; 
catch’d it again: or wlietlier his fall enrag’d 
him, or how ’t was, he did so set his teeth, and 
tear it; O, I warrant, how lie manimock’d^* it! 
Vol. One oii’s’^ father’s nioo<ls. 72 

Val. Indeed, ia, ’tis a noble child. 

Vir, A crack,® .madam. 

Val. Come, lay aside your stitch ery; I must 
have you play the idle huswife with me this 
afternoon. 

Fir. No, good madam; 1 will not out of 
doors. 

Val. Not out of doors! 

Vol. She shall, she shall. so 

Fir. Indeed, no, by your jiatience; I’ll not 
over the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars. 

£Val. Fie, you confine yourself most un-’ 
I’easonably: come, you must go visit the good' 
lady that lies in. f 

Vir. I will wish her speedy strength, and ; 
visit her with my prayers: but I cannot go ' 
thither. < 

Vol. Why, I pray you 'I { 

Vir. ’T is not to save labour, nor that I want i 
love.] : . 91) 

Val. You would be another Penelope: yet, 
they say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ 
absence did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

[[ Come; I would your cambric were sensible-^ as 
your finger, that you might leave pricking it . 
for pity.] Come, you shall go with us. ; 

■* Manifest home-keepers, notorious stay-at-homes. 

5 Confirm*d, determined. ® Mammock'd, tore. 

7 On's, of his. » Cmck, youngster. Sensible, sensitive. 
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1 Either, here- 



ACT 1. Scene 3. 


COBIOLANUS. 


A.<,'T i. 


Vir. No, i>v)od madam, pardon ine; indeed, 

I will not forth. 

Yak In truth, la, go with me; and Idl tell 
ycai excellent iiew\s of yoiir hiisbaiid. loi 

]h>. 0, good madam, there can be none yet. 
Yal. Verily, I do not jest with you; there 
came news from him last night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam'? 

VaL In earnest, it’s true; I heard a senator 
speak it. Thus it is: — The VoLsces have an 
army forth; againstwhomComiuiusthegeneral 
is gone, ■with one part of our Roman power: 
your lord and Titus Lartius are set dowm be- 
fore their city Oorioli; they nothing doubt | 
prevailing, and to make it brief wars. This 1 
is true, on mine honour; and so, I pray, go ; 
with us. I 

Vir, Give me excuse, good madam; I •will | 
obey you in eveiy thing hereafter. I 

Vol. Let her alone, lady: as she is now, she i 
will hut disease^ our better mirth. I 

Val. In troth, I think she would, — Fare you | 
well, then.--Come, good sweet lady.— Prithee, | 
Virgilia, turn thy solemuess out o’ door, and I 
go along with ns. tlu 

Vir. No, at a word,'*^ madam; indeed, I must j 
not. I wdsh you much mirth. I 

Yal. Well, then, farewell. [Exeunt j 


12 Scene IV. Before Corioli. 


] Enter ^ with drum and colours, Marcius, Titus 
Lartius, Officers,, and Soldiers. 

Mar, Yonder comes news: — a wager they 
have met. 

Lart. My horse to yours, no. I 

Mar. T is done. j 

^ Lart. Agreed, j 

) Enter a Messenger, | 




Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy? 
Mess, They lie in view; but have not spoke 
as yet. 

Lart So, the good horse is mine. 

Mar, I ’ll buy him of you. 

Lart No, I’ll nor sell nor give him; lend 
you him I wall 


For half a hundred years. — Summon the town. 



1 Disease, trouble, 2 a n)ord, in one word, indeed. 
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Mar. Hbw" far oh lie these armies / 

Mess. Within this mile and half. 

J/ar. Then sliail we liear their larinn, and 
' .they. ours.— : ; 

Now, Mars, I prithee, make us ({uiek in wtak, ■ 

That -we witli smoking swoihIs n lav marcli ft* an 
hence, ii 

To help our fielded friends! — (dome, l:>low thy/ 
blast. ■ 

Theg sound a parlvg. Enter,, on the .'ioaie ' 
Senators and- others. 

Tulliis Aiifidiiis, is lie within your walls ? 

Fu'st Sen. No, nor a, man that fears yoti 
less tliaii he, 

That ’s lesser than a, little. [Drams afar orfi] 
Ha,rk, our drums 

Are bringing forth our youth I w'c’ll break 
our walls, 

Ratherthan tliey shall pound'- us uj >: <nir gates, 

Which yet seem shut, we luive luit [dnuM 
witli ruslies; 

They ’ll open of themsel ves. [..-I laruu afar ?:>//!] 
Hark you, far < klf 1 i9 

There is Aufidius; list, -what work he makes 

Amongst your cloven arm}\ 

Jfar. O, they ’re at it! ; 

Lart. Their noise l>e our instruction. '» 

Ladders, ho! / 

The Vol sees enter and peiss orvr. 

Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth their 
city. ■■ 

Now put your shields before your liearts, aiid , 
fight o 

With hearts more proof‘d than shields. — Ad- 
vance, brave Titus: 

They do disdain us much be^yond our tliouglits, ; 

Which makes me sweat with •wrath. — Ooine 
on, my fellows: 

He that retires, I ’ll take him for a Vols<:e. ; 

And he shall feel mine e<ige. ) 

Alarum; and exeunt Romiinsand Vulsres.jijfhl-', 
mg. The IRnmtns are beaten haek tit their'/ 
trenches. Re-enter hlARcnis. ! 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light : 
on you, ;.c i 

3 Pound, iinpristui jjs in a pound. 

. 4 Proof, i!npenetra))le. 


ACT 1. Scene 4. 


COEIOLANUS. 


j;\CT I. Scene 4. 


; You sliames of Kome!, you iierd of— Boils and' 
plagues 31 

, Piaster you o’er; that you may be abliorr’d 
Furtbei* than seen, and one infect another 
! Against the wind a iniiel You souls of geese,- 
! That bear the sliapes of men, how have you run 
■Ercmi slaves that apes would beat! Pluto 
' and hell! 


: Another ala nun. The Volsaes and Romam re- 
/ irntei\ and the fight is renewed. The Vohces 

retire into Corioli^ and Mauchts follows 
them to the gates. 

; So, now' the gates are ope:— now prove good 
, seconds: 

dTis for the folk>wers fortune widens them, 
‘jNot for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. 

' [Enters the gates. 

First Sol. Pool-hardiness; not I. 

I Sec. Sol. Nor I. 

J [JIa7vius is shut in. 

i First Sol. See, they have shut him in. 

{ AIL To the pot, I warrant him. 

I [d larimi oontimies. 


All hurt behind; hacks red, and faces pale 
With flight and agitd fear! Meiid, and chaige 
home, ;; 

Or, by the fires of heaven, I dl leave the foe, ') 
And make my wnirs on you: look to’t: come on; S 
If you ’ll stand fast, we ’il beat them to their I 
wives, 41) 

As they us to our trenches. Follow^ me. 


Re-enter Tires Lahtius. c 

La3't. AVhat is become of Mareiusl ! 

All. Slain, sir, doubtless.) 

Fi'rst Sol. Following the fliers at the very) 
lieels, .49) 

AVith them he enters; who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp’d- to their gates: he is himself alone, 

To answer all the city. 

Lart. O noble fellow! ) 

Who sensibly^ outdares his senseless sword, ^ 
And, when it bows, stands up! Thou art left,? 
Alarciiis: 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, Jl 


1 Sensihly, although endowed with sense, feeling. 
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Mar. Come, blow thy blast.— {Act i. 4. 12.} 



ACT I. Scene 4. 


CORIOLANUS. 


A('T I. Scene i*. 


‘‘Were not so ricli a jewel. Tlioii wast a soldier 
to Gate’s wisti.,. .not fierce and terrible ■ 
‘:Only in strokes; but, witli tiiy grim looks and 
The thimder-iike percussion of thy sounds, 
•Thou mad’st thine enemievS shake, as if the 
) world 60 

Were fevcuoiis arid did tremble. 

i'Ee center Marcius, bleeding, msmdted hg the 
, enemg. 

First ^^oL Look, sir. 

; Lart, 0, ’t is Marcius! 

; Let’s fetch him off, or make remain^ alike. 

; [Eheg fight, and (dl enter the cltg. 

■' Scb:ne Y. JVithin CoriolL A street. 

■, Fnter certain Itomans, icith spoils. 

First Bom. This will ! carry to Rome. 

! Sec. Bom. And I this. 

? Third Born. A rnuiTaiu oii’t! I took this 
? for silver. 

lA/arian continues .^till a far ojf. 

j Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius uith. a 
^ Trumpet:- 

( Mar. See here tliese movers that do ]>rize 
) their hours 

J At acrack’d drachm ! •'* Cusl dons, lead en spoons, 

> Irons of a doit,^ doublets that hangmen would 

(Bury with those that wore them, these l)ase 
[ slaves, 

)Ere yet the fight be done, pack down 
I with them! — 

/And hark, what noise the general makes,! — 
^ To. him I 10 

/There is the man of iny souls hate, Aufidius, 
j Piercing our Romans: then, valiant Titus, take 
^Convenient numbers to make good the city; 
j Whilst I, with those that have tlie s|>irit, will 
5 haste 

$To help Oominius. 

> Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed’st; 

^Thy exercise liath been too violent for 

A second course of tight. 

? Mar. Sir, jiraise me not; 

1 Matte remain, remain (like make a ^fay). 

2 Tnempet, trumpeter, 

s Drachm, drachma, a small coin. 

^ Of a doit, worth a doit, valueless. 
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. Mv woi’k hath vet not warm’d me: fare von 

‘ well: 

The blood I drop is rather physical '* 

Than -dangerous to me; to Aufidius tlnis ca 

I will appear, and fight. 

Lart. Xow rhe fair gotidos.s. Pc trim us 

Fall deep in love with theo; and her groat 
charms 

Misguide thy oppo.sers’. swords! Bold gentle- 
man, 

Pi'osperity be thy page! , 

Afar. Thy friend no less 

Tiian those she placetli highest! 8u, faretveli. 
XrtUif. Thou worthiest Marcius 1— 

’[Frit Marcias. 

Go, sound thy trum[>et in the market-place; 
cull thither all the olticers o’ the town, 

Where thev shall know our mind: awav! 

[Rkarnt.'J 

SciiiyE YL Yuor the >‘anip of (omini'us. 

Enter (^Vjmixius and Forces, retre>>fiug. 

Corn. Breathe you, my friends: woll fought; 
we ai*e come off 

Like Romans, neither foolish in (uu* .stand.s 
Nor ccnvjinlly in retire: ])elieve me, sii's, 

\Ye shall be charg’d again. Whiles we have 
striudv, 

By interims and conveying gusts we’ve heard 
The charges of our friends. - -Tin* Roman gods, 
Lead their successes as we wisli oui* own, 
|[That both our ]>owers, with smiling front.s 
encountering, ] } 

May give yon thankful sacrifice! 

Enter a Afessenger. 

- Thy newsl . 

Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issu’d, lo 
And given to Lartius and to IMarcius battle: 

I saw our party to tlieir trenches ib/iven, 

And then I came away. 

Go 7». [[Though thou s]>eak'st truth, 

Methinks thou speak’st not well] .flow long , 
is ’t since'? 

Afess. Above a.n hour, my loi'd. 

[[Gown ’Tis not a mile; briefly we lieard ■ 
their drums: 


s Phlf&i.cal, salutaiy. ^ Briejly, a short time sinea. 



ACT 1. Sceue 0. 


COBIOLANCrS. 


ACT I. Scone 6. 


How coiiicLst thou in a mile confouncH an hour, He has the stamp of Marcius; and I have 

'And bring thy news so late? Before-time seen him thus. 

Spies of the Volsces Mar.^ltVithinl Gome I too late ? 

Held me in chase, that I was forc’d to wheel Com. The sliepherd knows not thunder 
Three or four miles about; else had I, sir, 20 from a tabor, 

Half an hour since brought my report. More than I know the sound of Marcius’ 

Com. Who ’s yonder, tongue 

That does appear as he were flay’d ? O gods! From every meaner man. 



First Rom, This will I carry to Home. 

Sec. Bam. And I this. 

Third Rom. A murrain ou’tl I took this for silver.— (Act i. Tj. 1-3.) 


Mar. As with a man busied about decrees: 
Condemning some to dejith, and some to exile; 
Eansoming him or pitying, threatening tb’ 
other; 

Holding Gorioli in the name of Borne, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will 

Com. . "Where is that slave 

Which told me they had beat you to your 
trenches? 40 

Where is he? [[call him liithei'.] 

Jfar. Let him alone; 

He did inform the truth: but for our geiitle- 
■men, ' 


, Enter Marcius. 

Mar. Gome 1 too late? 

Co7)i. Ay, if you come not in the blood of 
otheis, 2S 

But mantled in your own. 

Mar. 0 , let me clip 2 ye 

111 arms as sound as when I woo’d; in heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burn’d to bed ward! 

Com. Flower of warriors. 

How is’t with Titus Lartius? 


1 Confound, consume. - Clip, embrace. 


2r> 



COKIOLANUS. AC'f I. Si'esie S. 

CO’ me alone, make jnii a of mv ! 


ACT I. Scene t 5 . 

Tlie common liJe—a plague ! — tribunes for 
tlieiii I — 

The mouse ne'er sluinnal the eat n.s they did 
. , budge ■ 

From rascals worse than they. 

Co7}i. But Ilow pi’evaird you ? 

Jffxr. Will the time serve to ttdl'^ I do not 
tliink. \ 

Where is the enemy ? are you lords o' the field? 
If not, why cease yon till you are so? 

Co?n. Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Eetire, to win our puipose, so 

Mar, How lies their 1 .>attle^? know' you on 
which side 

They'Ve plac’d their men of trust? 

Co'm, As I guess, Mai'cius, 

Their bands f the vaward- are the Antiates, 
Of their best trust; o’er tliem Autidius, 

Their very heart of hope. 

3Iar. I <lo ].)eseecli you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 

By the blood we’ve shed togetlier, by tlie vows 
We’ve made to endure friends, that you directly 
'?Set me against Aufidius [and his Antiates; 
And that 3^11 not delay the present, but, 00 
/Filling the air with swords ad vancAF and darts, 
/We prove this very hour.] 

Com, Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking: take yoxir choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar, Those are they 

That most are willing. — If an}" such he here — 
As itwere sin todoubt — that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d; if any fear 
Lesser his person than^ an ill report; TO 
If any think brave deatli outweighs bad life, 
And that his county’s dearer than himself; 
Let him alone, or so many so minded, 

Wave thus, t’ express his disposition, 

[And follow] Marcius. 

[ all iikout^ and wa re their mords; 

take him up in their arms, and cast 
up their caps. 

i Battle, battle-array. 2 Va^vard, vanguard. 

3 Advajio'df uplifted. 

< Fear lesser his person than, fear for his person less than 
lie fears. 
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I If these show.s be nut outw.-n’d, wind) of you 
I But is four Yolsces? iioiie uf you but is 
I Able to bear against the groat Aulidius 
] A shield as hard as his. A etrtain nionber, 
Though thanks to all, iuust 1 scdc'ct fi'oiii all: 

■the rest si 

Shall bear the businc.^s in sonu' otlior fight. 
As cause will be obev'd. Please you to nsardt ; 
And four shall quickly draw outniy eonimand. 
Which men are best inclin’d. 

Com. March on, iiiy fellow.s: 

Make good this ostentation, ami y<.>u shall 
Divide in all with ns.] [Keeu/it. 

[Scene VI 1 . Thr f/rttvs Corioli. 

Titus Lartius, harim/ seta fp/ard upon Corioli, 
gomg with <lrmh and tmnnpet toward 
CoMiNius and Vaius IMaucius, enters ivith 
a LieMtenmit, a partp 0/' and a 

j S(X)VL 

I Larf. So. let the poits'* Ih‘ guarded: keej) 
I your duties, 

i As I Ve set them d< ovn. [f I do .send, dis]>?\tc]i 
I Those centuries^* to our aid; the rest will Horxe 
For a short liohling: if we lose the field, 

We cannot keep the town, 

lAeu. Ftaav not our care, sir. 

Lart. Hence, and shut youi* gates upon ’s. — 
Our guider, come ; to the Itoman camp con- 
duct us. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. *1 fidd. of battle between the 
Eoman and the Yohcian camps, 

Alarioii, Enter, from opposite sides, Marcius 
and Aufidius. 

i Mar. 1 ’ll light wnth none but thee; for I do 
i hate thee 

i Worse than a, ])roinise-breaker. 

I ■, A uf. Well a te ali ke : 

1 Not Afric owns a serpent 1 aldmr 
i More than th}" fame, and cnv%‘. Fix thy foot 
I 3 £ar. Let the tivst budger < lie the < iiii er's slave, 
j And the gods doom him after! 

Anf, ' ■■ ■ ' ' If l iiy, Marcius, 

1 Holloa me like a hare. 


^ Ports, gates. *» Centurks, liands of u lintidred. 



ACT T. WceiKi S. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT .L Scene D. 


Mar. Witliin these thive hours, Tiillus, 
Aloue I foiigiit ill your Corioli walls, 

And made what work I pleas'd: ’tis not my 
blood 

. ^V herein thou seest me mask'd; for thy revenge 
: Wrench, up thy ])Ower to th’ highest. 

Wert thou the Hector 


That was the whi}) of your l)ragg’d progeny, i 
Thou shouldst not scape me here. 

\The^ fight., and certain ]W.?ce,s come; 
to the aid of J vjidtus. Ij 

Officious, and not valiant,-— you have sliaiidd me 
In^ your condemned seconds.'* { 

fighting^ driven in by Marcius."^K 



. Scene IX. The Roman camp. . 

Alarum. A. retreat is sottnded. Flourish. 
Enter., from one side^ Cominius a7id Ro- 
mans; from the other side., Marciijs, vdth 
his arm in a scarf and other Romam. 

Com. If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s 
work, 

Thoii’t'^ not believe thy deeds: But I’ll re- 
])ort it, 

1 The whip of your hrayg'd progeny, the great wariior of 
the 'i'rojans, from whom you boast your descent. 

- In, with, a Seconds, helpers (see i. 4. 43). 

•i Thoii."t(i.e. thou wilt), thou wouldst. 


Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles; 

[[Where great patricians .shall attend, and; 

r th’ end admire; where ladies shall he; 
frighted, / 

And, gladly quak’d, hear more; 3 where the^ 
dull tribunes, 

That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine 
honours, 

Shall say, against their hearts, We thank the 
gods 

Our Rome hath such a soldier!” 

£Yet cani’st thou to a morsel of this feast, loj 

Having fully din’d before.J ( 



ACT f. Scene (K 


ACT 1. Scene 9. COEIOL 

Miier Titus Lartius, 2 f:itk his pinm^ fmn tJie 
pars nit. 

Lart. 0 general, 

Here is the steed, we the caparison: 

Hadst thou helield — 

Mar. Pray ii<3W, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me grieves me. I have 
done 

As you have done, — that’s what I can; in- 
diie’d 

As you have been, —that 's for my country: 
(.[He that has but ejected his good will 
5Hath overta’en mine act.] 

Cbm. ITou shall not be 

The grave (jf your deserving; Eome must know 
; The value of her own: pt were a concealment 
{Worse than a theft, no less than a tradiice- 
{ nient, 22 

/To hide your doings; and to silence that, 

/ Which, to the spire and top of praises voucdrd,^ 

S Would seem but modest; 3 therefore, I beseech 
you— 

In sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done — before our army hear me. 
3far. I have some wounds upon me, and they 
smart 

To hear themselves remember d. 

Com. Should they not, 

Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude, 

And tent- themselves with death. Of all the 
hoi'ses, — :n 

Whereof we’ve ta’en good, and good store, — 
of all 

The treasure in this held achiev’d and city, 

We render you the tenth; to be ta’eii forth, 
Before the common distrihutioii, at 
Your only choice. 

3fiir. I thank you, general; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A liribe to pay lu}'- sw'ord; I do refuse it; 

;! £ And stand upon my comnum part with those 
5 That have beheld the doing.] 40 

[A longflo urish . They all m/^ “ Mar- 
dm! Ifardns/^^ cast up their caps 
and lances : Comiyims and Lartim 
stand hare. 


1 Vouch'd, proclaimed. s Tent, probe, cure. 
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LANUa 

■May these .same instriiineuts, which you psn- 
■ ■ fane, . 4.1 

Never sound more! '\Vii<*n drums and trumj aUs 
shall 

I’ the field prove liattm'tcs, iet cnui'ts and 
cities be 

Made allof false-facd sof.tbing!’' [Ylion .steel 
grows 

Soft as the parasite'.s silk, let him be made 
An overture- for the wars! No more, .1 say! , 
For that I have not wash’d my luise thatblerj, 
Or*^ foird.- some debile wivtcli,— wliicli, witiuuit 
note, 

Here'.’s many else .have done, — y'<:..'.'.ai, .sho-iit.me , 
forth 50 

111 acclainations hypeiludm^ ! 

As if I lov’d my little .should be dieted 
In praise.s sauc’d with iie.s.] 

Com. Too modest ai'e you; 

]More cruel tti your good rejKjrt than grateful 
To U.S that give*’ you truly : [^bv yoiu" ]tatience. 
If ’gainst your.solf you bo incons’d, we’ll put 
you — 

Like one that means iiis jiropo!'*’ barm- -in 
rnaiia«:*le.s, 

Then reason safely with you.] — Tlierefore,be ’t; 
knouii. 

As to us, to all the world, that tdiius Mareius 
Wears this war’s garland: in tokmi of the 
which, fio 

My noble steed, known to thoeam] j, f give Idm, 
AVitli allhLs trimbelongdng; and frouj this time, 
For what he did before fbrioli, call him, 

With all th’ a]>]>lau.se and clamour of tlio host, 
CArtis Ma.rcius Ooitio-LAXUs. — .Bear 
Th’ additioir nobly ever! 

{Flourish. Trumpets s(Ofnd ami drums. 
AU. Caius Mareius C'oriolanus! 

Cor. I will go wasli; 

And when my face is fair, you .shall })ereeive 
Whether Iblusli or no: bowbeit, I thank vou ; — 
Cl meantostrhle yunr steed; and at all times. 
To imdererest** your good addition V-d 

To the fairness of my ])ower.] I 

Com. to <tur tt'ut; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Borne of our .succe.ss.— 1“ You, Titus Lartius, 

3 Soothing, flattery. -f Or (bocjinsc I luivtO/oirrf. 

5 Gioe, represent (iv. 5. 157), Proper, own. 

7 Addition^ title. ** Cndercrcst, wear as a crest. 



ACT 1. Sceue 0. 


OOEIOLANUS. 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


Must to Coriuii back: send us to Home 
;. Tiie best, with wlioiu we ihay articulate,^ 

'■■For their own g'ood and ours. 

; Lart. I shall, my lord.] 

( ot\ The gods begin to mock me. I, that 
now 79. 

Itefus’d must princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord genera.!. 

Com. Take 't; ’t is yours. What is ’t? 
Cor. I sometime lay,- here in Coiioli, 

At a poor man's house; he us'd me kindly: — 
He cried to me; I saw him prisoner; 

But then Autidiiis was within my view, 

And wrath o erwheiniM my pity ; I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. 0, well begg’d! 

Were he tlie butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the Avind. —Deliver him, Titus. 
Lart. Marcius, hia name I 
Cor. By Jupiter, forgot :— 

I’m weary; yea, my memory is tir’d. — 9i 
Have we no wine here ? 

Com. Go we to our tent: 

The blood xipon your visage dries; ’tis time 
It should be look’d to: come. \Exeimt. 

J) [[ Scene X. The camp of the Volsees. 

. .,1 fioitruL Cornets. Enter Tullus Aitpidius 
Moody trith two or three Soldiers. 

i Auf. The town is ta’eii ! 

First Sol. ’TAvill be deliA^er’d back on good 
/ condition. 

All/. Condition! — 

I would I were a Boinan; for I cannot, 

Being a Yolsce, be that I am.- — Condition! 

( AVhat good condition ca,n a treaty find 


r the part that is at mercy ? Five times, ; 

Marcius, ■ 

I’ve fought with thee; so often hast thou beat 
me; 

And wouldat do so, I think, should we en- 
counter ; 

As often as we eat. — By th’ elements, lo ; 

If e’er again I meet him beard to beard, 

He 's iiiine, or I am his: mine emulation ^ 
Hath not that lionour in ’t it had; for Avhere^ . 
I thought to crush him in an equal force 
True sword to sword, I ’ll potcli'^ at him some ' 
wmy, 

OF’ wrath or craft may get him. ;! 

First Sol. He ’s the devil. , 

Auf. Bolder, thongli not so subtle. My: 
valour, poison’d 

With only sutTering stain by him, for him ,> 
Shall fiy out of itself: nor sleep nor sanctuary,) 
Being naked, sick; nor fane nor Capitol, 20 ,^ 
The , prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, ^ 
Embarquements'’’ all of fury, shall lift up y 
Their rotten ]:.)rivilege and custom ’gainst ; 
My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were it ^ 
At home, upoi J my brother’s guard, even there, J 
Against the hospitable canon, Avonld I 
AYash my fierce hand in ’s heart. C4o you to ^ 
the city; 

Learn Iioav ’tis held ; andAvhat they are that must 
Be hostages for Rome. J 

First Sol. AYili not you go? J 

Auf. 1 am attended at the cypress grove: I;i 
pray you — ;}0 ^ 

’T is south the city mills — bring me Avord thither 
How the wandd goes, that to the }>ace of it ( 
I may spur on my journey. ■ 

First SoL I sliail, sir. [Ewemitij l 


ACT 

Scene I. Home. A f iibHc place. 

Enter .Menenius, Sicinius, and Brutus. 

Men. The augurer tells me w'e shall have 
news to-night. 

Bra. Good or bad? 

' Artk'Mlate, make articles (of peace). 

- Lay, lodged (iv. 4. S). 


11 . 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the 
people, for they love not Marcius. 

Sic. Nature tenches beasts to know their 
friends. 


s whereas. ^ Patch, poke, thrust. s Or, either. 

6 Emharqxiements, enihargoes, impediments. 

" Upon, uiulei'. 

8 llmpitahle muon, rule of hospitaliiy (see iii. 1. OO). 

:ii> 


ACT II.' Scene 1.. , COBIOLANub. ACT 11. Scene 1. 


Men, Pray you, wlio does tiie -wolf love.? ■ 
Sic, The kiul). 

Men. My, to devour Iiiiii; as the hungry 
plebeians would the noble Marcdus. ii 

Bru. He ’.s a lamb indeed, that baes like a 
bear. 

Ifen. He a bear indeed, that lives like a 
lamb. You two are old men: tell me one thing 
that I shall ask you. 

Both. Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marciiis poor in, 
that you two have not in abundance? 

Brn. He’s poor in no one fault, but stored 
with all. 21 

Sic. Especially in pride, 

Bru. And topping all others in boasting. 
Men. This is strange now: do you two know 
how you are censured^ here in the city, I mean 
of us o’ the right-hand hie? do you? 

Both. Why, how are we censur’d? 

Men. Because you talk of pride now, — will 
you not 1)0 angry ? 

Both. Well, well, sir, well 30 

I Men. [Why, ’t is no great nuitter ; for a very 
little thief of occasion will rob you of a great 
deal of patience: give your dispositions the 
reins, and be angry at your pleasures; fit the 
lefist, if you take it as a pleasure to you in 
beingso.] You blame Marciiis for being proud ? 
Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men. I know yon can do very little alone; 
j[]for your helps are many, or else your actions 
^ would grow" wmndrous single your abilities 
are too infant-like for doing nxiicli alone. You 
talk of pride: 0 that you could turn your eyes 
toward the napes of your necks, and make but 
an interior survey of your good selves! 0 that 
you could! 

Bfvb. What then, sir? 

Men. Why, then you should discover a brace 
of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, 
alias fools, as any in Borne. 

Sk. Menenius, you are known well enough 
too. 50 

Mm. I am knowm to be a humorous'* patri- 
cian, and one tliat loves a cup of hot wine with 
not a drop of allaying^ Tiber in ’t; [[said to be 

1 Cemmed^ criticised. 

2 Single^ poor, insignificant, 
s Humomus, capricious. ^ AUaying, diluting. 


something imperfed in favoui'ibtg the first cum- ’ 
plaint,'* hasty and tinder-like upon too trivial 
motion; one that converse.*^ uiort* with the but- 
tock of the night tlnui with tin* huvhvad of the . 
morning:] wdiat I tliink I utter, and .spend nn i 
malice in my breath. £ Meeting twosneh weal.s- 
iiieiY as you are,---] eaniiot call you fjveiir- 
guses,— if the drink you givt‘ me touch iny 
palate adversely, I make a «.*rookiM{ face a.t it. 

I cannot say 3"our w^nrships iiave ildiver d the 
matter well, wdien I find the a.ss in eoinpouiKl 
wdth the major part of your syllaleles : and 
though I must be content to bear with tho.se 
that say you are reverend grave men, yet they 
lie deadly that tell you you have good faces. 
If you see this in the maj) of my microcosm, - 
follow’s it that I am kiiown %vell enoiigli too? > 
what haim can your bissom^eonspectuities glean 
out of this character, if I be known w'ell enough 
too?] ' 

Bru. Come, sir, come, we know you well 
enough. 

Men. You know neither me, vonrseives, nor 
any thing. You are miihitious for poor knaves’ 
caps and legs: you w e.'irout a good whokesome 
forenoon in hearing a cause between an orange- 
wdfe and aiosset*^-seller; <uid then I’ejourii the 
controversy of three- pence to a, sec<md day of 
audience. [[ When you are hearing a matteri 
between party and. party, if yon chance to 
pinch’d wdth the colic, ymi ina.ke faces like.; 
mummers; set u]) the bloody flag against allj 
patience; and, in roaring for a chamber-] )ot,5 
dismis.s the controversy* bleeding, the moi'e en-;l 
tangled by your hearing: all the peace youj 
make in their cause is, calling both the parties; 
knaves.] You are a pair of strange ones, sd , 

Bru. Coim, come, 3*011 are w*ell understood 
to be a perfecter giber for the table than a 
necessary bencher in the CVipitoI. 

Men. Our very priest.s must become mocker.^, 
if they" shall encounter .such ridiculous subjects 
as you are. Wlien you sjjeak best unto the 
purp(.)se, it is not worth tlie wagging* your 
beards; and your beards deserve not s(.> honour - 
able a gi'ave as to stuff a liotcher’K** cusLiun, oi’ 
to be entomb’d in an ass’s pack-.saddle. Yet 

fi The first complaint, i.e. the first eoaiplainer, 

« Weals7»eny statesmen, t Umw/, blind. 

Fosset^ tap. ^ Botcher, pnteher of old clothe.s. 
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A<Tr 1 1. Smie 1. 


CORIOLANITS. 


ACT II. Scene 1, 








you must be .sayiug, Mareiiis Ls proud; who, 
in a cheap estimation, is worth all your prede- 
cessors since Deiicniion; though peradventure 
some of the best of ’em Avere hereditary hang- 
1 n.en. Goil-den ^ t< > your worships : more of your 
! conversation would infect my brain, [[being 
.. the herdsmen of the I )eastly plebeians:] I will 
be bold to take my leave of you. 

[Brutus and Sicinmm retwe. 


Enter Tolumnia, Yirgilia, and Yalbria, 
with Attendants. 

Hoat noAV, my as fair as noble ladies,— and the 
moon, Avere she earthly, no nobler,— whither 
do you folloAA^ your eyes so fast ? 109 

Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius 
approaches; for the love of Juno, let’s 
go. 

Men. Ha! Marcius coming home! 

Yol. Ay, Avorthy Menenius; and with most 
prosperous approbation. 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank 
thee. — Hool Marcius coming home! 

17?*. Val. Nay, ’t is true.] 

VoL Look, here’s a letter from him: the 
state hath another, his AAufe another; and, I 
think, thei'e ’s one at home for you. 120 

Men. I Avill make my very house reel to- 
night; — a letter for me! I 

17/'. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for you; ; 
I saw ’t. i 

2Ien. A letter for me! it giA^es me an estate i 
of seA'en years’ health; in AAdiicb time I aauII | 
; make a lip at the physician : £ the most sovereign | 
^ prescription in Galen is but eiiipiricutic,^ and, ; 
) to this preservatiA'e, of no better report than | 
/a horse-drench.] — Is he not AAmimded? he w^as | 
AA^ont to come home wounded. I3i j 

Yir. O, no, no, no. | 

YoL O, lie is wounded, — I thank the gods 
for’t.. ' 

3len. So do I too, if it be not too much:— - 
brings victory in his pocket?— the Avounds 
become him. 

On ’s lirows: Menenius, he comes the 
third time home AAdth the oaken garland. 

M'en. Has he disciplin’d Aufidius soundly ?.■ 

^ God-den, good erm. 

2 Empirieiitic, a coinage of Menenius for empiric, quack. 

3 ’.4, he. 


FoZ. Titus Lartius AAU’ites, — they fought to- 
gether, but Aufidius got off. mi 

And ’tAvas time for him too, I’ll war- 
rant him that : and he had stay’d by liim, I 
would not have been so fidius’d foi- all the 
chests in Corioli, and tlie gold that’s in them. 
Is the senate possess’d^ of this? 

VoL [[ Good ladies, let ’s go.] — Yes, yes, yes; 
the senate has letters from the general, where- 
in he gives my son the whole name of the Avai*: 
he hath in this action outdone his former deeds 
doubly. L51 

Val. In troth, there ’s wondrous things spoke 
of him. 

Men. Wondrous! ay, I warrant you, and not 
without his true purchasing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true! 

VoL True! pow, AvoAA^ 

Men. True! I’ll be SAvorn they are true. — 
Where is he wounded?— the Trihunes'] 
God save your good Avorships! Marcius is 
coming home: he has more cause to he proud. 
— YTiere is he AA^oiinded ? 

VoL I’ the shouldei* and i’ the left arm: 
[[there will be large cicatrices to shoAA^ the people, J 
when he shall stand for his place.] He receiv'ed ] 
in the repulse of Tarquinsevenhurts i’ the body. 

One i’ the neck, and tAvo i’ the thigh, — 
there ’s nine that I knoA\\ 

Vol. He had, before this last expedition, 
twenty-fiA'^e Avounds upon him. i7o 

Men. Now it’s twenty-seA’-en: eA^ery gash 
was an enemy’s graA^e. [J sknit and Jiounsh 
teithin.'] Hark! the trumpets. 

VoL These are the ushers"* of Maicius: be- 
fore him he carries noise, and behind him he 
leaves tears; 

Heath, that dark spirit, in ’s nerA^y® arm doth lie ; 
Which, being advanc’d,'^ declines, and then 
men die. 

A sennet. Trumpets sound. Enter Cominius 
ami Titlts Lartius ; between the-m^ Corio- 
LxANUS, vdtli an oaken garland; 

with Captains, Soldiers, and a Herald. 

£Her. Know, Home, that all alone Marcius-^ 
did fight iT9<J 

^ Posseu'd, informed. Ushers, introducers, 

c Eervy, sinewy (see note 25). 
y Arfiwic’d, raised (see note 70). 
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act IL Scene 1. 

■\Vithiii Corioli gates: wliere he hath won, 
"With fame, a iiaine to Cains Ma veins; these 
In Ikhkhiv follo\\^s Cbinolanns:— welcome 
Welcome to KomCj veiiown'd Ooriolaiius! 

[Floimsh. 

AIL Welcome to Iloine, renown’d Corio- 


lanns!] 




Cor. :\Iy gracious silence, hail ! 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home. 
That weep'st to see me triumpli?— (Act ii. 1. 1 {) 2 " 1 }) 4 .) 


Cor. No more of this, it does offend my 
heart; 

Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother! 

Cor, 0 , 

You have, I know, petition’d all the gods 
For my prosperity. [Kneels. 

Vol. [Raising hvni\ Nay, my good soldier, up; 
My gentle Marcius, wT>rthy Cains, and 1S9 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam’d, — 
What is it?— -Ooriolanus must I call thee? — 
But, 0 , thy wife! 

Cor. My gracious silence, hail! 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d 
home, 


ACT ,11. .'Scene' 1. •" 

That weep’st" to see me triumph I All, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in, Corioli wear, 

And mothers that lack sons. 

£Men. Now, the gods crown thee I ' 

Cor: And live you yet? — [To VaJenaA^ €) ■ 
mv sAveet lady, pardon.] ^ 

FoL I know not wiiere to turn: — O, wel- 
come home; — 

And wrelcome, general; ainl ye’re weleonie all. 
Meti. A hundred thousand w^eleomes : — -I 
could Aveep, *2oa 

And I could laugh; I in light and heavy :— 
Avelcome: 

A curse ] 3 egiii at very root on ’s heart 
That is not glad to see thee! — You are tliree 
That Kome should dote on: yet, by the faith 
of men, 

We’ve some old crab- trees here at home that 
will not 

Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, Avar- 
riors; 

We call a nettle but a nettle, and 
Tlie fa.ults of fools but. folly. 

Co/ii. ■ ■ E'ver riglit. 

Ateneiuiis ever, ever.] 

Her. (live Avay tberc, and go on! 

Cor. [To Volaovnla and Virgil ia'] Your 
hand, and ytairs: 210 

Ere in our oavu house I do shade my head, 

Tile good patricians must be visited; 

From Avhoin T liaA’e receiv’d not only greetings, 
But with them change, of lioiuiurs. 

Vol. I hawe liv’d 

To see inherited^ my A'eiw Avishes, 

And the buildings of my fancy: only there 
Is one thing Avanting, Avhich I doubt 11 <.>1 but 
Our Borne Avili cast upon thee. 

Cor. Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in my Avay 
Than SAvay with them in theirs. 

Com. On, to the CVipitol! 

[Floaridi. CorneU. Kcen'nt in Mate., 
as before. Brutus and dieinius 
come forward. 

Bru. All tongues s|.»eak of him, and the 
bleared sights 221 

Arespectacled toseehim : |[your prattling nurse ! 
Into a rapture^ lets her Ijaby cry S 


1 Inherited^ possessed, realized. 


CORIOLANUS. 


2 Jiaptid'e, at. 






A(JT H. Scene 1. 


ACT ir. Scene 1. 


COKIOLANUS. 


While she chats ^ him: the kitchen malkiii- 
pins ;' 224 : 

Her richest lockrani^ ’bout her reechy^ neck, 

^ Clainberiiig the walls to eye him : stalls, bulks, 

$ ^viluio^Ys, 3 

A re smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
AVith variable ccunplexions, ail agreeing 
in earnestness to see him; aeld-shownflamens*^ 
JJo press among the popular throngs, and pufi’ 
To win a vulgar station: our veil’d dames 
l.’omniit the war of white and damask, in 
d’heii’ nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wmitoii 
spoil 233 

Of Plunbus’ burning kisses: such a pother," 

As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Wei’c slily crept into Iris liuman powers, 

And gave him graceful posture. 

>Vn*. On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

Jj/'K. Then our office may, 

During his power, go sleep. 

AVf*. He cannot temperately transport^ his 
honours 240 

Fr<jm where lie should begin and end; but will 
Lose those lie liath won. 

Urn. In that there ’s comfort. 

[[ Sic. Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we stand, bnt they, 

' Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 

AUith the least cause, these his new honours; 
which'’ 

, That he will give them make I as little question 
i As he is proud to do 't. 

J Bch.’J I heard him sweai’, 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i’ the market-place, nor on him juit 
The napless vesture of humility; 250 

Kor, showing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

[[ Sic. ’T is right. 

It was liis word: O, he would miss it, 
I’atlier 

i Than carry ’t but by tlie suit of the gentry to 
'( him, 

(jAnd the desire of the nobles.] 

T- dints about. - ^[alkin, slattern. 

“ Lockraut, coarse lineu. Itcediy, smoky. 

'\Bulkft, stalls in front of shops. 

*■' Flauunis. Roman priests, 

7 Pother, turmoil. s Tnimport, carry. 

'♦ Which, which cause. 

VOL. XII. 


Sic. 1 wish no better 

Than have him hold that, purjiose, and to |)ut it 
; In execution. 

Bm. ’T is must like he will. 

Sic. It shall l>e to him, then, as our good 
willsd^* 

; A sure destruction. 

I Bm. 13 So it must fall out v 

i To him or oui* autliorities. .For an end, 2G0 ' 

I AVe must suggest tlie people i.n what hatred ■' 

* He still hath held tlieiu; that to’s power^^ he ; 
would s 

Have made them rnuies, silenc’d tlieir pleaders, 
and' : 

Dispropertied their freedoms; lioldiiig them, 

In h,uman action and capacity, [■, 

i)f no more soul nor fitness for the world ;i 
Tlian camels in the war; wlio have their pro- ;! 

vancH- p 

Oiily for bearing l;)iirdens, and sore blows ; 

For .sinking under them. ;• 

Sic. . This, as you say, suggested > 

A.t some time wlien his soaring insolence 270 
vShall touch the people, — wliich time sliall not; 

■ want, !> 

If he be put upon ’t; and that ’s as easy ; 
As to set dog’s on sheep, — will l;>e his fire ) 

I To kindle their dry stubble; and tlieir blaze j 
Shall dai'ken him for ever.] > 

" Enter a Jfessmiger. : : 

[Hm.] AATiat’s the matter ? 

Jfm, Amu’re sent for to tlie Capitol. ’Tis 
thought 

That Alarciiis slitdl be consul: 

I ’ve seen the dumb men throng to see him, 
.and' 

The blind to hear him s]>eak: mati'ons flung 

■ ' gloves, 

Ladies and maids their seaifs and handker- 
cliers, 2 .S 0 

UxKui him as he jtass’d : the nobles bended, 

As to Jove’s statue; ami the commons made 
.A shower and thunder with their «iaps and 
, shunts: 

I never saw the like. 

/i/Vf. Let ’s to tlie (‘apitol; 

a'' oiir tjodd wilL% as onr a(ivaiita!.;e requires. 

To'ii power, to Ins utmost power. 

12 Promml, yroveiuler. 


ACT IL Scene 1. 


COEIOLANUS; 


iiCT iL Scene 2. 


And carry with ns eai’s and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the eveiit.^ 

Sic, Ha.\’e with you.- l&eunt, 

ScE^TE IL T/ie same. The Capitol. 

) £. Enter two Ojfieers, to lay cushions. 

\ First Off. Gome, come, they are almost here. 
iHow many stand for consulships 1 
^ Sec. Off\ they say: but ’tis thought 

) of every one Goriolanus wu'll carry it. 

5 First Off. That ’s a brave fellow; but he ’s 

< vengeance proud, and loves not the common 
;^y)eople. 

See. Off. Baith, there have been many great 
;; men that have flatter’d the people, who ne’er 
loved them; and there be many that they have 
■ loved, they know not wdierefore: so that, if they 
5 love they know not why, they hate ujwu no 
J better a ground: therefore, for Goriolanus 
<1 neither to care wdiether they love or hate him 
<' manifests the true knowledge lie has in their 
$ disposition; and, out of his noble carelessness, 
^lets them plainly see ’t. 

First Off. If he did not care whether he had 
their love or no, he waved'’ iudiflerently ’twixt 
doing them neither good nor harm: but he 
J seeks their hate with greater devotion than 
I they can render it him; and leaves nothing 
) undone that may fully discover him their 
^ opposite.^ Now, to seem to aflect^ the malice 
} and displeasure of the people is as bad as that 
( which he dislikes, — toflatter them h >r their love. 
/ Sec Off. He hath deserved worthily of his 
^country: and his ascent is not by such easy 

< degrees® as those who, having ])een supple 
/and coui'teoUvS to the people, bonneted, with- 
^jOut any further deed to have them at all into 
/their estimation and report: but he hath so 
/planted his honours in their eyes, and his ac- 
/ tions in their hearts, that for their tongues to 
G)e silent, and not confess so much, wmre a kind 
/of ingratefid injury; to report otheiwise, were 
Ja malice, that, giving itself the lie, would 
5 pluck x'eproof and rebuke from every ea,r that 
! heard it. 


J Hearts for the event, hopes what it niiij' bring 
forth. 3 Hare 'ivlth you, come along. 

3 Waved, M'ould wave. ^ Opposite, opponent. 

^ Affect, desire. c JDeyrees, steps. 


First Off'. No mure of Iiim ; he’s a worthy 
man: make way, they are coming.] 4o 

A sennet. Enter., with Lhian's iwfvre tlann. 
CoMixius, Menexu's, Ck)iuoLAXi’S, Sena- 
tors., vSioixirs, and Bu'L’tt;s. 7Vb’ Semtttws 
take their jdtn.'cs ; the Trihutin^ tetke ihetrs 
also by themselves. 

Men. Having determin'd of the Vilse-es, [[and 
To send for Titus Lartiiis, it remaitrs, 

As the main point of this our after-iiieeting, 
To gratify" his noble service that 
Hath thus stood for his country: tlieivfore, 
please you,] 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 
The present consul, and last general 
In our well-fotmd successes,^ to repoit 
A little of that waxrthy work ])eifovni’d 
By Chius Mareius Goriolaiius; whom 'O 
We met here, both to thank, and to remember 
With honours like himself. 

[] First Sen. S})eak, good Gouiinius: 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us 
think 

Bather our state’s defective for recpiital 
Than we to stretch it out . — [To the Trlhuiies] 
Masters o’ the pe(:»[>le, 

We do request your kindest ears; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the comnnui bo<ly, 
To yield what passes here. 

Sic. We are con vented*^ 

Hpon a pleasing treaty;^'* and hax'e hearts 
Inclinable to b(.)nour an<l advance. tM) 

The theme of «jur assembly. 

Bru. Which the rather 

We shall be blest^^ to do, if he renieniber 
A kinder value of the people than 
He hath hereto priz’d them at. 

Ifen. Tiiat ’s oft'd" that ’s otT; 

I would you rather had been silent. Please 
you 

To hear Coininiiis speak ? 

Bru. Mo.st willingly: 

But yet my caution was more ])crtinent 
Than the rebuke ^a)U give it. 


Gratify, reward. 

8 Wellffound mccenses, the successes we have fortunately 
met with. •> Conrenfed, convened. 

Treaty, proposal. u Ulent, juo.st happy- 

Off, beside the mark. 
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ACT IL Scene 2. 


COKIOLANUS. 


ACT 11. Scene 2. 


2Ien. He loves your people; 

i-But tie liiiii not to be their bedfellow, — ] 
Woitiiy (Aauinius, speak . — [Coriolanus rises^ 
and offers fo go aimg?^ keep your 

.. place., \ 70 

First iden. Sit, Coriolanus; never shanie to 
bear 

'What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your honours’ pardon: 

I had rather have niy ^vounds to heal again 
Than hear say how I got them. 

J [] Br a. Sir, I hope 

; My words disbench’d you not. 

Cor. No, sir: yet oft, 

: "When blows have made me stay, I tied from 
) , words. 

. You. sooth’d^ not, therefore hurt not: but your 
/ ]>eople, 

, I love them as they Aveigb. ] 

Men, Pray now, sit down. 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head 
i’ the sun, 79 

When the alarum were struck, tluin idly sit 
To liear my notliings niouster’d. [E.nt. 

Men. Masters of the people, 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter — 
[] That ’s thousand to one good one—] Avhen 
you now see 

He had rather venture all his limbs for honour 
Than one on’s ears to hear’t? — Proceed, 
Gominius. 

Com. I shall lack voice: the deeds of Corio- 
lanus 

Should not be utter’d feebly. — It is held 
That valour is the chiefest Aurtue, and 
Most dignities the haver: if it be, 

The man I speak of cannot in the Avorld oo 
Be singly counterpois’d. At sixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head*-^ for Borne, he 
foiigld 

' Beyond the mark of others: [] our then dictator, 
I Whom Avith all praise I point at, saw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
(The bristled lij)S before him: he bestrid 
( A.11 o’er-])ress’d Boman, and i’ the consul’s vieAV 
?Slew three opposers: Tarqiiin’s self he met, 

^ And struck him on his knee: in that day’s feats, 
(When he might act tlie Avoinan in the scene, 


1 Sooth'd, flattered. 2 Head, baud, army. 


He prov’d best man i’ the field, and for his.' 

meed loi > 

Was brow-hound with the oak. His pupil-age 
Maii-enter’d'^ thus, he AA’axed like a sea;] 

And, in the brunt of seAuuiteen. battles since, 
He lurch’d'^ .all savoitIs of the garland. For 
this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot s])eak him lioine: [lie stojip’d the 
fliers; . 

And by his rare example made the cowni-d 
Turn terror into sport: as Aveeds before 
A A^essel under sail, so men obey’d, no 

And fell l.)eloAv his stem: his sword, deatli’s 
stamp, 

"VYhere it did mark, it took;‘”" from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, Avhose every motion J 
Was tim’d Avith dying cries:] alone lie enter’d i 
The mortaP' gate of the city, Avliicb he }>ainted 
With shunless destiny; aidless came off* 

And Avith a sudden re-enforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet: now all ’s his: 

When, by and liy," tlie din of war gan pierce 
His ready sense; then straight his doubled 
spirit 120 

Be-quickeii’d Avhat in flesh Avas fatigate, 

And to the battle came he; AA’here he did 
Bun reeking^ o’er the liA^es of men, as if 
’Twere apeipetual spoil; and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast Avith panting. 

Men. Worthy man'. 

First Ben. Pie cannot but Avith measure tit '; 
the hommrs 

Wliich we devise him.] '' 

Com, Our spoils lie kick’d at; 

And look’d upon things precious as they were 
The common muck of the Avorld: he covets less 
Than misery itself AAamld giA’e; i‘e wards i;n 
His deeds AAuth doing them; and is content 
To spend the time to end it. 

Men. He ’s riglit noble: 

Let him be call’d f<3r. 

First Ben. Call Coriolanus. 

Off. He doth appear. 


3 Eis 'pKpil-age man-entefd, his minority having passed 
into manhood. 

4 Lurch’d, despoiled. ^ Took, took effect. 

c Mortal, deadly, By and by, immediately. 

8 Reeking, smoking. 
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ACT IL SctMie 2. 


COEIOLANUS.- ; . . . , ,act;ii. .smie s: 


CORIOLANUS. 

Me-ih, The senate, Corioianus, are well pleas\i 
To make thee consul. 

Cor. I do owe tliem stilP 

My life, and services. 

Med. It then remains 

That you do speak to the peo|:)le. 

(7of. I do beseech you, 

Let me o'erleap that custom; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrage: 

please you 1*12 

That I may pass this doing. 

.Me.' Sir, the people 

Must have their voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to’t: — 

Pray you, go tit you to the custom; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 

Your honour Avith your form. 

Cor. It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from tlie people. 

Bru. [To Moinim'\ Maik you that ? 

Cor, To brag unto them, — thus I did, and 
thus;— 151 

ShoAv them th’ unaching scars whicli 1 should 
hide, 

As if I had receiv’d them for the hire 
Of their breath only! — 

Men. Bo not stand upon T.. — 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpose to them; — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Senator.^. To Ooriolaniis come all joy and 
honour! 

j [FloiinsJi. Exeunt [a?/ except Bnitm 

J and Sicinius. 

Bru. You see how he intends to use the 
) people. 

\ Sic. May they percewe’s intent! He will 

< require them, itio 

jA.s if he did contemn what he requested 

/Should he in them to give, 

( , Bru. Come, we’ll inform them 

JOf our proceedings here: on the market-place 
[1 know they do attend us. [ExemU.^ 


BcE^EllLTIie'satne. The For am. ^ 

Enter se rend Citizens. 

First Cit. Once,- if he do n‘quir<‘ oiu* voicrs^ 
we ought not to deny him. 

Sec. Cit. We )nay, sir, if we Avill. 

Third Cit. We have power in oursolves to 
do it, but it is a power that we luiA'e no power 
to do: for if he siioAV us his wounds, and tel! 
us his d 0 ed.s, we are to put our tongues into 
those wounds, and speak for tiiein; so, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, Ave must also tell hiin 
our noble acceptance of tliem. lugraditude is 
monstrous: and for the nmltitude to l>e in- 
grateful, were to make a monster of the multi- 
tude; of the wbieh Ave being membei*,s, sliould 
bring ounseh^es to be monstrous rneniV)ers. 

\^Flrst Cit. A]id to make us no better tiu.nigbt 
of, a little bel]) Aviil serve; for once’^ Ave stood 
up about the corn, be himself stuck nut t<.t call 
us the many-headed multitude. 

Third Cit. We have beeucailM so of many; 
not that our 1 leads are some ]n*owii, some black, 
some abram,^some l)ald, but that our wits are 
so diversely eolourd: an<l truly I think, if ail 
our Avits were to issue out of t>ne skull, tlnyy 
would fly east, Avest, north, south; and their' 
consent of one direi-t way .should be at once to ; 
all the points o’ the com|)ass. 

Sec. Cit. Think you so i Whicli Avay^ do you ! 
judge my Avit Avouid % ? 

Third Cit Nay, 3’'our wit Avill not so soon 
out as another man’s Avill,-- ’t is .strongly wedg’d 
up in a bioek-head ; but if it Avere at lilieitA", 
’t would, sure, sontliAA^ard. 

Sec. Cit. Why that Avay ? i 

Third Cit. To lose itself in a fog; AAhere? 
being three parts melted aAvay Avitli rotten.' 
dews, the fourth Avonld 3*eturn ho* conscience;! 
sake, to help to get thee a. Acife. ^ 

See, Cit. You are mwer without your tricks:^ 
— you may, Aa>u may. 

Third CiL Are you all resolv’tl to give your'^ 
voices? But tint’s no matter, tlu* grt^ater 
f>art carries it. I say, if he avou!<I incliiu* to ■ 
the people, there Avtis never a wortliie!* man. ] ^ 


2 Oncef once for all. * O/av. onrt; wheij. 

^ uuhiirn. 


1 Still, always. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


ACT It. Scene 3. 


ACT U. , Scene 0. 

Here he comes, and in the gown of humility: 
mark his behaviour. We are not to stay all 
togethe]', but to come by him where lie stands, 
by ones, by twos, and by threes. He’s to 
make his requests by particulars; wherein 
every one of us has a single honour, in giving 
him our own voices witli our own tongues: 


‘iriie worthiest men have doiie ’t? 

(hr. What must I say? — 

I j>ray, sir,” — Plague upon ’t! I cannot bring 
My tongue to such a pace:~‘MjOok, sir; — my 
wounds; — 

I got them ill my country’s service, when 
Some certain of y<)ur brethren roar’d, and ran 
From the noise of our own drums.” 

O me, the gods! 
You must not s])eak of that: you must desire 
them 61 

To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me! hang ’em! 

I would they would forget me, like the viHues 
Which our divines lose by ’em. 


therefore follow me, and I ’ll direct you how 
you shall go by bim. 

AIL Content, content. lllvcnait. 

Enter Cokiolanus and Mexenius. 

Men. O sir, you are not right; have you not 
known 


Mm. You ’ll mar all: 

1 ’ll leave you: pray you, speak to ’em, I pray 

you, 

In wdiolesome manner. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces, 

[] And kee]> their teetl i ci ean.] {Exit Men ifos’.] 
—So, here comes a brace. 

Re-mter two Citizen.^. 

You know the cause, sirs, of rny standing here. 
First Cit. We do, sir; tell iis what hath 
brought you to ’t. To 

Cor. Mine own desert. 

Sec. Cit. Your own desert! 

; Cor. Ay, not mine own desire. 



First Cit. But this is somethiiiij odd. 

Site. Cit. And 't wove to give again,— hut 't is no matter.— (Act ii. 0i)-02.) 


ACT IL Hcene 3. 


COEIOLANUB, 


ACT II. Scene 


Firsi Cit. Howl not yt.tiir own desire! 

Cor, No, sir, ’t was never my desire yet to. ' 
trouble the pooiMvith begging 

First Cit,. Ygm must think, if we give you 
any thing, we hope to gain by you. 

Cor. Well, then, I pray, your price o' the 
consulship '? so 

First Cit, The price is, to ask it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly ! Sir, I pray, let me lia d : I 
have wounds to show you, which shall be yours 
in private .— Second Citheni Your good 
voice, sir; what say you? 

Sec, Cit You shall ha ’t, worthy sir. 

Cor, A match, sir. — There ’s in all two 
worthy voices begg’d. — I have your alms: 
.adieu. 

First Cit But this is something odd. 

Sec. Cit. And 't were to give again, — but 
'tis no matter. [Exeir/it the tiro Citizem. 

J |[ tiro other Citizens. 

• Cor, Pray you now, if it may stand wdtli 
(the tune of your voices that I may l.)e consul, 
n have here the customary gown. 

? Third Cit. You have deserved nobly of your 
^country, and you have not deserved nobly, 
c Cor, Your enigma? 

^ Third Cit You have been a scourge to her 
^enemies, you have heen a rod to her friends; 

; you have not, indeed, loved the common people. 

5 Cor. You should account me the more 
< virtuous, that I have not been common in my 
hove. I will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, 

) the people, to earn a dearer estimation of them ; 
ht is a conditioid they account gentle: and since 
)the wisdom of their choice is rather to have 
^ my hat tha,n my heart, I will practise the in- 
f siniiating nod, and be to them most 
^counterfeitiy ; that is, sir, I will counterfeit 
Jthe bewitchment of some popular man, and 
,give it bountiful to the desirers. Therefore, 

J beseech you I may be consul. 

<; Fourth Cit We hope to And you our friend; 
;,and tlierehwe give you our voices heartily. 
i Third Cit. You have received many wounds 
^ for your country. 

Cor, I will not seal your knowledge with 


showing them. I. will make much of your' 
voices, and so trouble you no further. 

Both Cit. The gods give 3'oii joy, .sir, lieaidiiy! 

Cor. Most sw^eet vo.ices! — ■ 

Better it is to die, better to starve, ico 

Than crave the liire wliicli first tve do ileserve. 
[]Why in this tvoolvisli toge*^ should I stand J 
here, . ; 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that <io appear. 

Their needless vouches? Custom calls rs le to h: : — J 
What custom wills, in a ll things should we do‘t, 
The dust on antique time woubl lie uiiswept, / 
And mountainous error be too lnghl%' hea|>t 
For truth P o’er-])eer. Eatlier than fool it .so. 
Let the high office and the honour go i‘J 9 
To one that wamld ilo thus . — 1 am half through ; ! 
The one part siifier’d, tli’ other will I do. — J 
Here come moe voices.] .[* 

Re-enter thre*^. ather Cifiicns. 

Your voices: for yom* vcict's I have fought; 
Yhitclid for 3’our voices; for your voices l)ear 
Of wawinds two dozen odd; battles thrice six 
I’ve seen, and heard of; for 3^011 r voices have 
Bone man}" things, some less, some mcu’e: your 
voices: 

Indeed, 1 wmnhl be consul. 

Fifth Cit, He has donen.obl3% and cannot go 
without an}" honest man’s voice. wo 

SiMh Cit Therefore let liini be consul: the 
gods give him joy, and make him go< jd friend 
to the people! 

All three Citizens. [[Amen, amen.] — God 
save thee, noble consul! [Fveunt 

Gor, Worth}" voices! 

:^-e^/??e/* MEXENius, uith Brutus and Sicinius. 

Men. You’ve stood your limitation;'* and 
the tribunes 

Endue you with the peojde’s \'oice: remains 
That, in th’ official marks invested, you 
Anon^ do meet the senate. 

Cor. Is this done i' 

Sie. The custom of re<piest y<>u ha\'e dis- 
charg’d: 1.70 

The people do admit yon; and are summon'd 


1 CondMion^ disposition. 

2 Off, off with my liat. 
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3 Toge, toga. 

4 Limitation, appointed time, 

5 A3io?i, at once (see note 14i)) 


A<’T II. Scene 3. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IL Scene 3. 


Tt.) meet anon,^ upon your approbation. ^ 152 

Co)\ Where ^ at the senate-house? 

^Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I, then, change these garments? 
AVc. You may, sir. 

Cor. That 111 straight do; and, knowing 

myself again, 

Repair to the senate-house. 

Men. Ill keep you company. — Will you 
, along ? . ' 

Bri(. We stay here for the people. 

Sic. Fare you well. 

l^E.veunt Coriolamts and J/enenius. 

He has it now; and, by his looks, niethinks 
’T is warm at ’s heart. 

Brit. With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds. — Will you dismiss the 
people? 162 

Re-enter Cithens. 

Sic. How now, my masters! Lave you chose 
this man ? 

First Cit. He has our voices, sir. 

Bra. We pray tlie gods he may deseiwe your 
loves. 

See. Cit. Amen, sir: — to my poor unworthy 
notice, 

He mockM us when he begg'd our voices. 

Third Cit. Certainly 

He flouted us dowmlght. 

First Cit. JS’o, Tis his kind of speech, — he 
did not mock us. 

Sec. Cit. Not one amongst us, save your- 
self, but says ivo 

He us’d us scornfully; he should havesliowVl us 
.His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s 
country, 

>SVc. Why, so he did, I ’m sure. 

All the Citkens. No, no; no man saw ’em. 
Third Cit. He said he had wounds, which 
he could show in private; 

[[ And with liis hat, thus waving it in scorn,] 
“ I would be consul,” says he; “aged custom 
But by your voices will not so permit me; 
Yonr voices tlierefore:” when we granted that, 
Here was, “I thank you for your voices, -~- 
thank you, — 

1 Anon, at onee (see note 149). 

2 Upon your approhation, for tlie purpose of approving 
you. 


Your most sweet voices: — now you have left 
your I'oices, iso 

I have no further with you:” — \vas not this 
mockery? 

Sic, Why, either were you ignorant to see ’t ? 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? 

I \,Bm. Could you not havt^tokl him,? 

As you w^ere lesson’d, — wdien he had no power, J 
But was a petty servant to the state, ( 

He was your enemy; ever spake against c 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bea,i*J 
! I’ the body of tlie weal;*'^ and now, arriving** j 
! A place of |ioteiic}', and swa,\' 0’ the state, im] 

\ If he should still malignantly remain ? 

j Fast foe to the plcbeii, your voices might J 
! Be curses to yourselves ? Y 011 should have said, '! 
i That as his worthy deeds did claim no less ! 
j Than what lie stood for, so his gracious nature ; 

! Would think upon you for your voices, and 
I Translate^ his malice towards you into love, ? 
i Standing your friendly lord. ; 

Sic. Ilnis to have said,.; 

I As you we.re fore-ad vis’d, bad touch’d** his’ 

I spirit 199; 

I And tried his inclination ; from him pluck’d ; 

i Either his gracious promise, whicli you might, J 
I As cause had call’d you up, have held him to; j 
I Or else it would have gall’d his surly nature, j 
Whicli easily endures not article J 

Tying him to aught; so, putting him to rage, ) 
You should have ta’en tlr advantage of his{ 
i choler, 

; And pass’d him unelected.] J 

' Bril. Did you perceive 

: He did solicit you in free contempt, 
i When he did need you r loves ; and do y 011 thin k 
That his contempt shall not be bruising to you, 
When he hath power to crush? [ Why, ha<l; 

your bodies 211 J 

No hearts among you ? or had you tongues tO';; 

cry '.A,.''''? 

Against the rectorship of judgment '? ] S 
Sic. Have you. 

Ere now, denied the asker? and now again, 
Of® him that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su’d -for tongues ? 

3 Weal, commonweal til. Arriving, arriving at. 

« Translate, trmisform. « Touch'd, tested, 

f Heart, ct i, 1. 120: “the counsellor Iieart." s Of, on. 
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act tf. Scene 3. 


COBIOLANUS. 


ACi' Hf. So-i!(5 1. 


Third Cit. He’s unt eoiitivurd; we nvaj 
Deny liim yet. 

Sec, Sf>v. And will deny liim; I 
'Will Inu'e tive liuii<lre<l voices that sound. 
First Cit, I twice five liuridred, and their 
friends to |.)iece ’em. *220 

tiet you hence instantly; and tell those 
friends 

They ’ve chose aeonsul that will from tlieni take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, tliat are as often beat for barking 
As tlxereforenvept to do so. 

Sic. Let them assemble; 

And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election: enforce- his pride, 
And his old hate unto you: besides, forget not 
With A\diat con tempt lie wore tlie humble weed ; 
5 How in his suit he scorn’d you; [] but your loves, 
) Tliinking upon his services, took from }’ou 2ai 
:The apprehension of his [uesent portanee,'* 

< Which most gilhngly, ungra vely, l ie did fasliion 
.-After til’ inveterate hate he liears you. 

: Bnn ' Lay 

A fault on us, your tribunes; that we labourM, 
<No impediment between,'^ but that you must 
Hbist your election on him. 

< /Sui.] Say you chose him 

More after our commandment than as gukled 
By your own true affections; anti that your 

minds, 

Pre-occupied with what you rather must ilo 
Than what you should, made you against the 
gi'ain 241 

To voice him consul; lay the fault on us. 

; Bru. A}', spa re us not. |“ Say we read lectures 
^ to you, 

How youngly he began to serve his comitry, 


How long continuM; ami what stork, he springs 

The noble house o’ the M'arcians; from whence 
came 

That Aliens Marciiis, Nnma/s danghiers son. 
Who, after great .Hostilius, Inuv was king: 

Of the same house Publius and (^hiinlim wen*, 
And [Censorinus,] no]>ly nam’d s(», 2 'i 

Twice being [by the ]>eople chi.>seiij const n*. 
Was liis great ancestor. 

Sie, One thus iiesceudt‘«i, 

That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did eoninieiul 
To your remembrances: lait you have fouml, 
Scaling*'’ his present bearing with his past. 
That our best water lirouglit hy ct.aKhuts 
hither; 

Tliat he's your fixed enemy, ami revoke 
Your sudden ajiproliatioii. 

Brif.'J S:iy you ne'er had. done T — 

Harp on that still — but i.w our putti.iig «»n: 
And presently, when you have di'awn your 
number, 2* a 

Eeiiair to the Oa|>itoL 

AU the Citizens. We will so: almost all 
Eepent in their election. [Ej'ennt. 

£/jru. Let tliem go on; 

This mutiny were better |>ut*’ in liazard, 

Than stay, ]>ast doubt, for greater: 

If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 

With their refusal, Ixith obseiae and answer^ 

The vantage of his angei*.] 

Sie, To tin* (,hpit<il, come: 

We will be there lK-‘fore the stream o’ the 

people; 2 fU> 

And this sliall seem, as partly ’t is, their o\^'n, 
Which we have goaded onward. [Kvennt. 


ACT 

Scene I. liomfs. A street. 

Cornets. Enter Goriolanits, Menenius, Comin- 
ixjs, Titits Lartius, Senators, and Patrkians. 

Cm\ TullusAufidius, then, had made new head? 

J Therefore, for tliat purpose (redundant). 

^ Enforce, lay stress upon. » Portance, demeanour. 

^ iVo ini2}e(Ument between, so that no impediment I’emained. ^ 
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III. 

Zart. He had, my lord; and that it was 
which caus’d 

Our swifter composition.^ 

Cor. So,then,theVoIsces stand but asa,t lir^.!; 

ScaUugr, weighing. 

6 Thi$ mutiny were better put. it wen* hetter to put, Ac. 

, t Ohm’Tse and answer, wait for tlie opportunity and use it. 
» CmnposiUon, coming to terms. 


•ACT IIL Woeiie 1. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT ril. Scene 1. 


Eeady, wlieu time shall pvcm])t them, to make 
road ^ 

Ujxm’s again. 

Com. Theyh'e worn, loid consul, so, 

That we shall hardly in our ages see 
Their banners wave again. 

Cor. [[Saw you Aulidius? 

Lrirt. On safe-guard he came to me; and did 
curse 9 

; Against the Volsces, for they liad so vilely 
;rYielded tiie town: he is retir’d to Antiuni. 

' Cor. Spoke he of me ? 
j Lart. He did, my lord. 

Cor. How? what'? 

' Lart. How often he had met you, sword to 
sword ; 

; That of all things upon the earth he hated 
;.Your person most; that he would pawn his 
fortunes 

[ To hopeless restitution, so he might 
^Be call’d your vanquisher. 

< Cor. At Antium lives he? 

< Lart. At Antiuni. is 

\ Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 
^T’op])Ose his hatred fully. Welcome lionie.] 

Enter Sicixius and Brutus. 

Behold, these are the tribunes of the people, 
Tlie tongues o’ the comm on mouth. I do 
despise them; 

For they do prank- them in authoiity, 
Against all lioble sufferance.^ 

;SVc. Pass no further. 

Cor. Hal what is that? 

'Bru. It will be dangerous to go on: no 
further. 

Cor. What makes this change? 

Men. The matter ? 

Com. Hath he not j)ass’d the noble and the 
common? 29 

Brn. Cominius, no. 

t or. Ha^'e I had children’s voices? 

Fir^it Sen. Tribunes, give way; he shall to 
the market-place. 

Bru. The peo]jie are incens’d against him. 

' . . ■ 'Stop,' 

[Or all -will fall in broil] 

I Road, inroad. - Frank, deck, dress up. 

s Against all noble snffemnce, beyond the bearing of tlie 
nobility. 


Cor. Are these your herd I— 

Must these have voices, that can yield them 
now, 

And straight disclaim their tongues? — What 
are your offices? 

You bmug tlieir mouths, why rule you lutt 
their teeth? 

Have you not set them on? 

Men. Be calm, be calm. 

Cor. It is a purpos’d thing, and grows hy 
plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility: m 

[[Suffier’t, and live wdth sucli as cannot rule ' 
Nor ever will be rurd.] ' [ 

Brit. Call ’t not a plot: 

The people cry you modv’d them; and of late, 
When corn wTis given tliem gratis, you repiit’d; 
Scandal’d*^ the suppliants for the peoj)le, — 
call’d them 

Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Cor. WTiy, this was kiiowui before. 

Bru. Not to them all, 

Cor. Have you inform’d them, sithence?'''' 
Bru. Ho\v! I inform them 1 

Cor. You ’re like to do such business, 

Brn. Not unlike, 

Each^* way, to better yours. 

Cor. YTliy, then, should I l)e consul ? By 
yond clouds, so 

Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 

Y^ou show too much of that ’ 
For which the people stir: if you wall pass ; 
To where you ’re bound, you must inquire your 
■way, : ■ , ■[: 

Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit; <■ 
Or never be so noble as a consul, i 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. / 

Me7i. Let ’►s be cjdin. ’ 

Com. The people are abus’d;" set on. Tins' 
paltering® ;; 

Becomes not Rome; nor has Corioknus m '. 
Deserv’d this so dishonour’d rub,® laid falsely 
I’ the plain waay of his merit. 

Co7\ Tell me of corn ! 

This was my speech, and I will speak ’t again,- - 
Men. Not now', not mw. ^ 

4 ScandaVd, defamed, Sithence, since, 

c every. ^ A deceived. 

8 Paltering, trifling. Rub, hindrance. 
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ACT XIL. Scene 1. , " ' COEIGLAN'US. : ■ ■ .ACT. III. Scene 1. 


^ First Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

i Cor . ' Now, . as . I live, I .will. —My nobler ■ 

^ friends, 

/ 1 crave their pardons: — | 

'For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them ; 
Eegard me as^ I do not flatter, and ; 

■ Therein beliold themselves: I say again, ! 
J In soothing them, we nourish ’gainst our senate i 

■ The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, ' 
\ Which we ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, 

and scatter’d, 

j By mingling them with us, the lionour’d inmi- 
< ' . her;- 

^ Who lack not virtue, no, nor powei*, but that 
' Wliich they have given to beggars.] 

Men. "Well, no more. 

I Pint Sen. No more words, v'e beseech yon.] 
Cor. How! no more! 

As for my country I luive slied my blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay against those measles, 
Which we disdain should tetter - us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

Bru. You speak f)’ the people, 

As if you were a god to punish, not 8 i 

A man of their intirmity. 

Sic. ’T were well 

We let the people know ’t. 

Men. What, what ? liis choler? 

Cor. Choler! 

Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, 

By Jove, ’t would be my mind! 

Sic. It is a mind 

That shall remain a poison wdiere it is, 

Not poison any further. 

Cor. Shall remain! — 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark 
you 

His absolute “ shall ” ? 

/ [ Corn. ’T was from the canon.* 

Cor. “Shall’'! 

■0 good, hut most unwise patricians! why, 9 i 
; You grave, Imt reckless senators, have you thus 
j Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 

; That wdth his peremptoxy “ shall,” being but 
; Tile horn and noise o’ the monster, wants not 
spirit 

X A.s‘, that, 2 Tetter, to mark with a rash. 

3 From the cation, contrary to rule, unconstitutional 
(see i. 10. 2G), 


To say he ’ll turn your current in a ditch, > 
And make your channel his^ If he have) 
power, 7 

Then vail your ignorance; if none, awake J 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learn ’d, ; 

Be not as com 11 mil fools; if you are not, loo ; 
Let them have cusliions by Aam. You are 
plebeians, ' 

If they be seaatoi’s: and they are no less, ) 
W^hen, l)oth 3mur voices blended, the grt*at'st 
■ taste 

Most palates tlieirs. They choose their inagis- : 
trate; ■ . . . ■ ■?; 

And such a one as he, who puts his “shall,” J 
His popular “shall,” against a. graver bench ! 
Than ever frown’d in Greece. By Jove lumself, ‘ 
It makes the consuls base! and soul aches ? 
To kii<:Av, wlien two authorities are up, ) 

Neither supreme, liow soon confusion*^ no : 

I May enter ’twixt the gn,]) of both, and take ! 
The one by tb’ other.] ) 

Co/n. Well, — on to the market-place. 

Cor. Whoever ga\'e that counsel, to give 
i fortli 

, The corn o’ tlie stoiv-bouse gx'atis, as ’t was us’d 
: Sometime in Greece, — 

I Men. W^ell, well, no more of that. 

Cor. Though there the | leopie had more abso- 
I lute power, — 

I I say, they novnisb’d disolxedienee, fed 
■ The ruin of the state. 

; Bni. Why, shall the jieople give 

I One that speaks thus their voice '? 

I Cor. I ’ll give m,v reasons, 

I More worthier than their voices. They know '> 
i the corn 12a - 

Was not our recompense, resting well assur’d * 

I They ne’er did service for’t: being press’d to' 

.j. ■ the waiT ■ ' 7 

1 Even when the navel of the state was tonelrd, ; 
They -would not thread the gates:— this kind? 

of seivice I 

Bid not deserve corn gratis: being i’ the war, ( 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein thevshf >w’<l ^ 
Most valour, spoke not for them: th’accusatiou j 
Which thejdiave often made against thcsoriate, j 
All cause uiibtu'n, could never be tlie native / 
Of our so frank donation. 'Well, what then ^ / 


< Coit/utiioii, ruin. 
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ACT in. Scene 1. 


COEIDLANUS. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


j'How .s]ia,!l tills bosom miiitiplied digest 131 
*; Tlie senate’s courtesy Let deeds express 
What’s like to be their words We did re- 
quest it; 

We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us oiir demands thus we debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Cali our cares fears; which will in time 
Break ope the locks o’ the senate, and bring in 
The crows to peck the eagles. 

Men, Come, enough. 

Bm. Enough, ■with over-measure. 

Coi\ ISTo, take moi'e: 

What may be sworn by, both divine and 
human, i4i 

Seal what I end witlial !— This double wor- 
ship,^ — 

Where one part does disdain with cause, the 
other 

Insult without - all reason; where gentry, title, 
wisdom, 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, ^ — it must omit 
Beal necessities, and give way the while 
T’ unstable slightness : purpose so barr’d, it 
follows, 

Notbing is done to purpose. Therefore, be- 
seech you,— 149 

You that will be less fearful than discreet; 
That love the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt tlie change on ’t ; that 
prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wish 
To Jump''* a body with a dangerous physic 
That’s sure of death without it, — at once 
pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison : your dis- 
honour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity^ which should liecome ’t; 
Not having the power to do the good it would, 
For th’ ill which doth control ’t. 

Brv. ’Has said enough. 

Bic. ’.Has s|>oken like a traitor, and shall 
answer 162 

"\As tiTiitors do. 

’ Wot'iihlp, dignity. 2 beyond. 

Jump, risk, put to hazard. 

4 Integrity, wholeness, singleness of pm*pose. 


€or. Thou wretch, despite^ o’erwhelm 
thee! — 

What should the people do witli these bald^’ 
tribunes? 

On wdiom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench: in a rebellion, 


When what’s not meet, but what must be, 
was law. 



Cor. Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy gai'meuts.— (Act iii. 1. 17S.>, 180.) 


Then were they chosen: in a better hour, 

Let what is meet be said it must he meet,^ 
And throw their power i’ the dust. in 

Manifest treason ! 

Sic. This a consul ? no. 

Bru. The sediles, ho! 

Enter an MMile. 

Let him he apprehended. 

, Sie.\ Go, call the people {Exit jEdilif] : — in 
, , whose name myself' : 

5 contempt. « Balt], enipty-lieaded. 

7 Le, let right become might. 



ACT III. Scene 1. 

Attach^ thee as a traitorous iniiovatoiy 
A foe to the public weal: obey, I charge thee, 
And f(.»iiow to thine answer. 

'< i br. [[ Hence, old goat ! 

Sen. and Pat. ‘We ’ll surety him. 

Com. Aged sir, hands off. 

Cor. Hence, rotten thing I or] I shall shake 
thy bones 

Out of thy garments. 

£Su‘. Help, ye citizens I ] iso 

Mite?' a mhble of Citizens, with the ^Mdiles. 

I \^ 2 [en. On both sides more i*espect. 

< Sic. Here ’s he that would take from you all 
J . your power. 

J Seize him, iudiles! 

\ Citizens. Down with him! down with him! 

Sen. Pat. Sc. Weapons, weap(:>ns, weapons! 

<; [^he?/ all hustle about Co?'iolanus. 

^'Tribunes 1 — Pati'icians ! — Citizens ! — AYhat, 

/ hoi— 

Sicinius I — Brutus ! — “Coriolanus ! — Citizens ! — 
Hhiace, peace, peace! — Stay, liold, peace! 

{ Men. Wliat is about to be t — 1 'm out of 
C breath; 

! Confusion^ ’s near; I cannot sj)eak. — You, tri- 
■ bunes, lao 

; Speak to the people: — Coriolauus, patience: ~ j 
J Speak, good Sicinius. j 

Sic. Hear me, people; peace! I 

) Citizens. Let’s hear our tribune: peace! — j 
Speak, speak, speak . i 

! Sic. You are at point to lose" your liberties; : 
jMarcius would have all from you; Marcius, | 
; Whom late you have nam’d for consul. ! 

: , . , . Fie, lie, fie ! ' ' j 

jThis is the way to kindle, not to quench. I 
J First Sen. T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all 
J fiat 

J Sic. What is the city but tlie people? 

J Citizens. True, i 

jThe people are the city. 200 I 

y B?'u. By the consent of all, we were establish’d 
) The people’s magistrates. 
j Citizens. , , , , You so remain. ^ 

/ Men. And so ai*e like to do. 

/ Co?n. That is the way to lay the city flat; 


1 Attach, arrest. *- Confmwi, vnln. 

^ At point to lose, at the point of lo.sing. 
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ACT /.ML Scene'" '.1.', 

To bring the roof to the foundatioii, 

And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges;^ 

In heaps and piles, of ruin.] ’ 

Sic. Thi.s'M!cse,i*vi*s death. 

Bru. Or let us stand to om autliority, 208 
Ox' let us lose it. — ‘We do hei’e pronounce, 

Upon the part o' the people, in whns<.‘ power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of present^ death. 

Sic. Therefore lay Imid of liiin; 

i Bear liim to tlie rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
I Into destruction cast him. 

\^B?'u. ^dUdiies, seize him I 

Citizens. Yield, Marcius, yield! J 

Me?i. Hear me c»ne word; ; 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a woi'd. : 

.xFd. Peace, peace! 

Men. [ 7 b Bi'utus] Be that you seem, truly J 
your countiy’s friend, ; 

And temperately pn>eet‘d to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

Bm. Sir, those cold ways, ? 

Tliat seem like prudent helps, are very poison- 
ous 221; 

Wliere the disease is violent. — Lay hands upon 
him, 

Ami bear him to the rock.] ; 

Cor. N'o, I’ildie here,: , 

\I)rau'in(f his s?rord'.:x 
[[There’s .some among yon have belield nut: 
fighting: 

Come, try uprai yourselves what you have seen 
.me.] ‘ 

2 [en. Down with that sword! — Tribune.s, 
withdraw awhile. 

Bi'u. Lay liands upon him. 

Men. Help l^Iarcius, helf), 

You that be noble; help him, young and old! 
Citizens. Down with him! down witli him! 
{hi this mutiny the Trilnfues^ the MM des, 
and the People are heat in. 

Men. Go, get you to ycuir house; be gone, 
away! 2 ;i«k' ' 

All will he naught else. 

Sec. Sen. Get you gone. 

€0?*. 8 tau<l fast; 

We have as many friends as enemii*s. 

* PiHtinctly nmpes, stands erect, each part In its place. 

5 This, wliat has taken place. 

« Present, instant. 


GORIOLANUS. 


.AOT.’III. Scene 1, 


C‘ORIOLANUS. 


ACT nr. Scene 1. 


Men, Shall it be put to that? 

First Sen. The gods forbid!— 

T prithee, noble friend, lioiiie to thy house; 
Leave us to cure this cause. 

Men. For T is a sore upon us, 

You ca.nuut tent^ yourself; be gone, beseech 
yoii,^'. . 

Com. Come, sir, along with us. 

[[ Cor. I Avonld they were bai'barians, as they 

C ■■■■:■ 'are,''' 

Though ill Eoine litter’d ; not Bomans, as they 
are not, ' 239 

, Though calv’d i’ the porch 0’ the Capitol—] 
Men. Begone; 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue; 
One time will owe another. 

Cor. On fair ground 

I could heat forty of them. 

;; [J/cu. I could myself | 

< Take up^ a brace o’ the best of them; yea, the | 
? two tribunes. j 

; Coni. But now ’t is odds beyond arithmetic; | 
'And manhood is caJl’d foolery, wdieii it stands I 
Against a falling fabric. — Will you hence, i 
■ Before the tag'^ return? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 249 
; What they are us’d to bear. 

: Men. Pray you, be gone: 

I Ml try whether my old "wit lie in request 
: With those that have but little: tliis must be 
/ patch’d 

jWith cloth of any colour. | 

V Com. Nay, come away. 

( [Exeunt Coriolanus^ Cormnms, and others. 

I First Pat. This man has niarr’d his fortune. 

■; Men. His nature is too noble for the world : 
;He would not hatter Neptune for his trident, 

; Or Jove for ’s power to thunder. His heart ’s 
his mouth: 

; What his breast forges, that his tongue must 
' vent; 

And, being iingry, does forget that ever 259 
' He heard the name of death.— [ J noise icitMn, 

^ Here ’s goodly work ! 

/ Sec. Pat. I would they were a-bed! 

j; Men. I -Nvoultl they wei‘e in Tiber! What,^ 

^ the vengeance, 

^C'.Vmld he not speak ’em fair ? 


Re-enter Brutus and Sicinius, with the rabble, t 

■ Sic. Where is tihis viper, 'v 

That would depopulate the city, and J 

Be every man himself ? ] y 

Men. You woi'thy tribunes, — 

Sic. He sliall be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock 

I With rigorous hancis; he hath resisted law, 
And therefore law shall scorn him. further trial 
Than the severity of the public power, 209 
Which he so sets at iiaiight. 

First Oit. He shall well know 

The noble tribunes are the people’s mouths, 
And we their hands. 

Citizens. H'e shall, sure on ’t. 

2 £en. Sir, sir, — 

Sic. Peace! 

Men. Ho not cry havoc, where you should 
but hunt 

With modest w;aaa*ant. 

Sic. Sir, how comes ’t that you 

Have holp to make this rescue ? 

Jfen. Hear me speak: — 

As I do know the consul’s worthiness, 

So can I name his faults,- — 

Sic. Consul! — what consul? 

Men. The consul Coriolanus. 

Rric. He consul! 

Citizens. No, no, no, no, no. 2 si 

Men. If, by the tribunes’ leave, and yours,, 
good people, 

I may be heard, I’d crave a word or two; 

The which shall turn you to no further harm 
Than so much, loss of time. 

vSpeak briefly, then;; 
For we are perem|.>torv to dispatch 
This viperous traitor: to eject him hence 
Were but one''* danger; and to keep him here ; 
Our certain death: therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. 

Men. Now the good gods forbid ; 

That our I'en owned Home, whose gratitude ; 
Towards her de.served children is enroll’d ■; 

; In Jove’s own book, like an u.nnataral dam 
; Should now eat up her own! j 

! Sic. He’s a disease that must be cut away^j 
I Men. O, he ’s a limb tliat has but a disease 



1 Tent, probe (see i. 9. 31). 
» Tag, tag-rag. 


2 Talce up, fight, 
4 What, why 


5 One, one constant. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 

^ Mortal, to cut it oft’; to cure it, easy. 297 
JWluit has lie done to Eome that ’s \Yortliy 
deatti? 

'.Killing our eneinies, the blood, he hath lost— 
;) Wliich, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 
i By many an ounce— he dropp’d it for his coun- 
5 ; try; _ ; 

And what is left, to lose it by his country, 

5 Were to us all, that do’t and sufter it, 
f A brand to th’ end o’ the world. 

/ Sic. This is clean kam.^ 

} Bm. l^Ierety^ awry: when he did love his 
country, 

It honour’d him. 

J Jfe7h. The service of the foot 

/ Being once gangren’d, is not then respected 
/ For what before it was.] 

Bru. We ’ll hear no more. — 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence; 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 

Men. One word more, one word. 

) [[ This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find :U 2 
^ The harm of unscanii’d** swiftness, will, too late, 
.^Tie leaden pounds to ’s heels.] Proceed by 
process; 

Lest partie.s— as he is belov’d— break out, 
And sack great Borne with Homans. 

Brn. If it were so, — 

Sic. What do ye talk ? 

Have we not had a taste of his obedience? 
Our iediles smote? ourselves resisted? — Come, — 
Men. Consider this: — he has been bred i’ the 
wars 320 

Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school’d 
In bolted^ language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
I ’ll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, — 
In peace, — to his utmost peril. 

[ First Sm. Noble tribunes, 

^It is the humane way: the other course 
; Will prove too bloody; and the end of it 
■{ Unknown to the beginning.] 

Noble Meiienius, 
Be you, then, as the people’s officer. — 330 

£ Masters, lay down your weapons. 

1 Clean Jcam, quite distortetl. 

- Merely, absolutely. 

» Unsca7in'd, inconsiderate. 4 Bolted, sifted. 
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ACT lil. Scene 2. , 

. ■ Bru. ■ ■ Go not home.'. 

,SVc. ] Meet o!i the inaiket-place. — 
attend you there: 3;>2 

'Where, if you bring not Marcius, we ’ll pro- 
ceed 

III our first way. 

. Mm. I'll bring liim' to you. — £[7b.jf/fC' 
Semtor.s\ Let me 

Desire your company: he must come, or what . 
Is worst will follow. 'i 

First Sen. \ Pray you, let us to liim.] 

[Fammt. 

ScEKE II. xi room in Coriolanus's house, ' 

Enter CoRi(yhA:isUS midM^atrieians. ■ 

Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears; pre- 
sent me 

Death on the wlieel or at wild Ixorses’ heels; 

Or pile ten hills on tlie Tarjieian rock, 

That tlie precipitation miglit down stretch 
Below the beam of sight; yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 

[i- v'st Fat. You do tlie nobler. 

Cor.] I muse my mother 
Does not ap])i'ON'e me fiiidber, £ wlm was wont , 
To call them woidlon vassals, tiiings created 
To buy and sell with groats; ti.> show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be stiil,a nd wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 12 , 
To speak of |ieace or war. ] 

Fnter Yolumnia. 

£I talk of you:] 

• Why did you wish me milder? would you liave 
me 

False to my nature? Bather say, I play 
The man I am. 

Vol. O, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have Iiad you put ymir ].b>\ver well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor. Let gxi. 

Fo?^. You might have been enough the man 
■ , you Tire, ■ ■ ■ 

With striving less to be .so: lesser ha<l ])een 
The thwartings of your disposition, if 2i 
You had not show’d them how ye w(*re dispos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to cross you. 

Cor. Let them hang. 

Vol. Ay, and burn too. 


COBIOLANUS. 


AC'J' .HI. Scene 2. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT Jn.>cene 2. 


Enter Mekexius and Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you’ve been too rough, 
something too rough ; 

You luust retuni and mend it. 

/ £ E'irst Sen. Tliere ’s no remedy ; 

cUiiiess,^ by , not so doing, our good city 
‘Cleave in the midst, and perish.] 

IW. Pray, be counselFd: 

I have a heart as little apt - as yonrs, 29 
But yet a bridii that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 

Men. Well said, noble Avoman! 

Before he should thus stoop to th’ herd, but 
that 

The A’iolent fit o’ the time craves it as physic 
For tlie ^Yhole state, I’d put mine armour on, 
Whicli I can scarcely bear. 

Cor. 'What must I do? 

31 en. Eeturn to the tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then? what then? 

Jfen. Eepent what you have spoke. 

Co?\ For them?— I cannot doit to the gods; 
Must I, tlien, do’t to them? 

Vol. You are too absolute; 

Tliough therein you can never be too noble, 
But when extremities speak. I ’ve heard you 
.say, 41 

Plonour and policy, like luisever’d friends, 

I’ the war do grow together: grant tliat, and 
tell me, 

In peace what each of them b}^ th’ other lose, 
That they combine not there. 

Cor. Tnsli, tush! 

Jlen. A good demand. 

> [] To?. If it be honour in your wars to seem 

J. The same you are not, — which, for your best 
ends, 

; You adopt your policy, — how is it less or worse, 
Tliat it shall hold companionship in peace 
"With honouivas in war; since that to both 50 
It stands in like request?] 

Cor. Why force* you this? 

To/, Because that now it lies you on to speak 
To the jieople; nut by your own instruction, 
Nor l>y the matter which your heart prompts 
you, 

But with such words that are but roted in 

1 lT7iI(iss (you are content that). 

- .'ipt, teachable, Force, urge (see ii. 8. 227). 


Your tongue, though but bastards, and syl- 
lables 

Of no allowance'^ to your bosom’s truth. 

Now, this no more di.slioi.iours you at all 
Than to take in a town with gentle words. 
Which else would put you to your fortune, and 
The hazard of inucli blood. 6i 

I would dissemble with my iiature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake requir’d 
I should do so in honour: [I am, in this, j 
Your wif6,y’'our son, these senators, the nobles; 
And you will rather show our general louts 
How you can frown than spend a fawn upon J 
’em, - , ,, ^ 

For the inheritance of their loves, and safe-^ 

■ guard' ^ 

Of what that want^* might ruin. j 

Men. Noble lady !— ^ 

Come, go with us; apeak fair: you may salve;)’ 


so, 7u;> 

Not^* what is dangerous present, but the loss | 
Of what is past. i 

Fb^.] I prithee now, my son, [ 

Go to them, [[ witli this bonnet in thy hand; > 
And thus far having stretch’d it, — here be; 

with them, — > 

Thy knee bussing" the atones,— for in suchj 
business '? 

Action is eloquence, and th’ eyes of th’ ignorant > 
More learned than the ears, — Yva.ving thy head, ;! 
Which often, tlms, correcting tby stout® heart, i 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry 79 .' 

That will now hold the handling, — say to tliern,] ■ 
Thou art tlieir soldier, and , being bred in broils, 
Hast not tlie soft way whicli, thou dost confess, 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 

In asking their good loves ; but tlK)ii wult frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As thou hast power and person. 

3len. This but done, 

Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were 
yours; 

For they have pardons, being a,sk’d, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol. [] Prithee now', 

Go, and be rul’d: although I know thou hadnt 
rather oo 


4 Of •no allowa'iice, not acknowledged by. 

6 That want, the want of their loves. « Not. not only 

7 Btming. kissing. s Stout, proud. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


COBIOLANUS. 


ACT IIL Scene 2. 


Foiknv thine enemy in a liery gulf 
Than flatter him in a Ixnver.*]— Hereis Comi- 
niiis. 

/uiter CVmiNius, 

Com. I ’ve heeu r the market-place; and, 
sir, Tis lit 



Vol. PritliQC now, 

(?o, aud ])« rurd.~(Act iii. 2. «f>, iio.) 

You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness or by absence: all ’s iu anger. 
Men. Only fair B])eech. 

0 (m. I think Twill serve, if he 

Can thereto fi'aine his spirit. 

yM He must, and will — 

Prithee now, say you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Must 1 go show them my mibarh’d^ 
sconce?^ must I 

With my base tongue give to my noble heart 


1 Jltibarh’d, wnarmeci 

2 Sconce, a conteniptuous word for head. 
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A He that it must bear^ Well, I will duT: 
Yet, were there but this single plot t<) lose, 
This mould of Maiviiis, the}’' to du.st siiould 
grind it, 

And throw 't ag*ainst the wind.— To the mur- 
ket-placel— 

You ’ve put me now to such, a part, wliich never 
I shall discharge'* to the life. 

Com. C bine, con le, Ave ’ll pronipt }x>u. 

Vol. I prithee now, sweet son, — as thou hast 
.. ; said ' 

My praises made thee lirst a soldier, so, 

To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Tlioii hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do 't: 

Away, my disposition, aud po.ssess me ill 
oSonie harlot’s spirit I nn* throat of aatu' be 
turnVI, 

Whicli quired*^ with my diaim, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch or tlie vii’gin voice 
That babies lulls a 8 lee|>! Qtiie smiles of knaves 
Tent 'Mu. my cheeks; and schoolboys’ tears take, 
up / 

The glasses of my sight ! ] a beggar's tongue ■' 
Make motion through my lij)s; aud iny arm’d 
knees, 

Who bow'd but iu my stirrup, ])end like his 
That hath receiv’d an aimsi — I will not do’t; 
Lest I surcease to honour mine oAvn truth, 
And by my Inxly’s action teach my mind 122 
A most inherent baseness. 

Vol. At thy choice, then: 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour 
Thau thou of them. Come all to rtiin: let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness; for I mock at death 
With tis big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy valiantness Avas mine, thou suck’dst it 
from me; 12«> 

But owe" thy pride thyself. 

Cor. Pray, be content: 

Mother, I’m going to the market-place; 

Chide me no more. 1 ’ll , mountebank their 
loA^es, 

Cog® their hearts from theui, aud come home 
belov’d 

Of all the trades in Eome. Look, T am going: 

» Discharge, perforin. nse<l to harmonize with. 

3 Tent, camp. c Surcease, cease. 

< Owe, own, p C<ig, cheat. 



ACT [IL Soene : 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IIL Rcepe 3. 


Commend me to my wife. I ’il return consul; 
Or never trust to wliat iiiy tongue can do 
I’ tile way of flattery further. 

VoL Do your will. [Exit. 

Com. Away! the tribimes do attend you: 
arm yourself 

To ausw’ei’ mildly ; for they are preparVl 
With accusations, as I liear, moi^e strong 140 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cor. The word is “mildly:” — pray you, let 
us go: 

Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

. Men. x4y, but mildly. 

Cor. Weil, mildly be it, then, — mildly! 

[Exeunt. 

ScEKPj III. The same. The Forum. 

Enter Sictnius and Brutus. 

£ Bril. In this point charge him home, — that 
lie afleets^ 

! Tyrannical power: if he evade us there, 
Enforce him wiili liis envy to tlie people; 

( And that the spoil got on- the Antiates 
jWas ne’er distributed. 

i Enter an CEdile. 

^AVhat, will he come? 

jEd. He ’s coming. 

Bru. How accompanied? 

, ^Ed. With old Meiienius, and those senators 
That always favour’d him. 

Sic. Ha,ve you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 
vSet down by the poll ? 

s ^d. I have; ’t is ready lo 

J Sic. Have you collected them by tribes? 

! JEd. I have. 

Sic. Assemble presently'^ the people hither: 
!' And when they hear me say, “ It shall be so 
r the right and strength o’ the commons,” be 
it either 

' For death, for line, or hanishment, tlienlet them, 
If I say flue, cry “Fine,” — if death, cry 
“Death;” 

Insisting on the old prerogative, 


Affects, aims at. 2 Qqi on, won from. 

® Presently, instantly. 

VOL. XII. 


And power f the truth o’ the cause. •' 
.JSd. ■ , I shall inform them. 

Bru. jAJid when such time, they have begun < 
to cry, < 

Let them not cease, but with a din confus’d ^ 
Enforce the present execution ‘Ji ^ 

Of what we chance to se.ntence. s 

yEd. -Very. well. ? 

Sic. Make tlnuii be strong, and ready for 
this hint, 

When we shall hap to give’t them.]] '• 

. Bru. [Go about it. — [Exit JEdile.“\-' 

Put him to choler straight: he hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer, and to have liis worth 
Of contradiction; lieing once chaf’d, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance; then lie speaks 
What’s in his heart; and that is there which 
looks 29 

"With us*'" to bi*eak his neck. 

Sic. A^’'eil, liere he comes. 

Enter Coriolax us, Menexius, Cominius, 
Senators, and Patricia ns. 

Jfen. (’.hlmly, I do Ijeseeeh you. 

Cor. [Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest j 
piece ( 

AVill bear the knave by the ^■olume. «]— The? 
honour’d gods 

Keep Eome in .safet}', and the cliairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men I pla,nt love among ’s 1 
Throng our large temples with the shows^ of 
peace, 

And not our streets with war! 

First Sen. Amen, amen. 

Men. A noble wish. 

Enter £rEdile, Citinens. 

Sic. Draw near, ye ficople. 

£JEd. List to youi' tribunes; audience! peace, ' 

. ■ I say! ' ''40( 

Cor. First, hear me speak. ( 

Both Tri. 'Well, say. — Peace, lioI]]{ 

Cor. Sliall I be charg’d no further than this 
present? 

Must all determine^ here? 


4 And (plaeing) ?!’ the truth o' the ca use, i.e. trust- 
ing to the justice of the cause. 

5 Looks with us, is likely with our help. 

6 Bear the knavo by the volume, bear volmnes of abuse. 

7 Shows, pageants. ^ Determine, end. 
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ACT III. Scene 3. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT i'lL .Scene X 


,Stc. I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people’s voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer huyf 111 censure^ for such faults 
As shall be, pro v’d upon you? 

Cor. I’m content. 

3fen. Lo, citizens, he says he is content: 

The warlike service he has done, consider; 

think 49 

Upon the wounds his body bears, wliicli show 
Like graves i’ the holy churchyard. 

Cor. Scratches with briers, 

) [■ Sears to move laughter only. 

3fen, C'Onsider further, 

That when he speaks not like a citizen, 

<' You find him like a soldier: do not take 
/ His rougher accents for malicious sounds, 

/ But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 

5 Bather than envy you. 

Com. Well, well, no more. 

Cor.] What is the matter, 

That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 

I ’m so dishonour’d, that the very liour co 
You take it off* again? 

Sic* Ausv'er to us. 

Cor. Say, then: ’tis true, I ought so. 

Sic. We charge you, that you ha-s'e contriv’d- 
to take 

From Borne all season’d'^ office, and to wind^ 
Yourself into a power tyrannical; 

For which you ai’e a traitor to the people. 

Co7\ How! traitor! 

Men. Nay, teniperately; your promise. 
Cor. The fires i’ the lowest hell fold-iii tlie 
people! 6s 

Oallme their traitor ! — Thou injurious^ tribune ! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 
“Thou best” unto thee with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic. Mark you this, people? 

Citizens, To the rock, to the rock wdtli him! 
Sic. Peace! 

We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have seen him do, and heard him 
speak, 


; £ Beating your officers, cuii'shig yourselves, , j 
Opposing laws with strokes, ai,Kl .here clefjing 
Those whose great power must try him; 

this, so; 

So criminal, and in such ca..pitai kind,]] . ; 

Deserves th’ extremest death. 

Bru. But, since he, hath 

Serv’d well for Borne, — 

Cor. What do you |,:),ri:ite of se,i,‘vice ‘I 

Ih' 2 (. I talk of that that kno’w it. 

Cor. YYu? 

J/cii. Is this the promise that you made 
your mother? 

Com. Know, I pray you, — 

Cor. I’ll know no further: 

Let them pronounce tlie steep Tarpeiaii deatli, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger so 
But wdtli a grain a day, — I would not buy 
Tlieir mercy at the price of one fair word; 

Nor check my courage for w- hat they can give, 
To have’t with saying “Good morrow.” 

Sic. For tliat he has, 

As much as in him lies, from time to time 
Envied against^’ the peoj)le, seeking inetins 
To pluck away their power; as" iu»w at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that in the 
presence 

I Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it; — in the name o’ the 
people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, Ave, mo 
Even from this instant, banish him our city; 

£ In peril of precipitation 

From off' the rock Taipeian, never more 

To enter our Boman gates: i’the]')eoi)ie’s name, 

I say it shall be so. 

Citizens. It shall be so, 

It shall be so; let him away: he’s l;)anisli’d, - 
And it shall be so.] 

Coin. Hear me, my masters and my common 
friends, — 

He’s sentenc’d; no more hearing. 

Com. Let me speak : 

I have been consul, and ca,n shov' for Bonie 
Her enemies’ marks upon me. I ilo love iii 
i My country’s good with a respect more tender, . 

I More holy, and profoimd, than mine owm life, '; 


1 Censt4re, sontenee. 
SeamCd (by time). 
Xnjnrmis, insolent. 
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Contrived, conspired. 
4 Wind, insinuate. 


<» hJnvied against, shown hatred to. 
t As, so that he has. 

8 Not, not only. 


ACT HI. , Scene 3,. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


) My dear wife’s estimate,^ her womb’s increase, 
I And treasure of my loins; then if I would 
j. Speak that,— 

') Sic. W e know your diif t : — speak wrhat 

BriL' There ’s no more to be said, but he is 
^ , banish’d, 

As enemy to the people and his country: 

.It shall be so., 

Citizem.^ It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Cor. You coniiiioncry‘^of curs! whose breath 
I hate 120 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I 
... prize 

As the dead carcasses of iinburied men 
That do corrupt my air, — I banish you; 

And here remain with your uncertainty! 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 


Making but reservation of yourselves, 130 
Still your own foes, deliver you, as most 
Abated^ captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows! Despising, 

For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 

There is a world elsewhere. 

[Eseunt [[] Coriolamis^ Corn in ia.^ Men .- ; 
emm^ Senators^ and ratrlcians. ; 
JSd. The people’s enemy is gone, is gone! 
Citizens. Our enemy is banish’d! he is gone 
Hoo! hoo! 

[Shouting.^ and 

Sic. Go, see him out at gates, and follow 
him, . J 

As he hath follow’d you, Avith all despite; 

Give him deserv’d vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the city. I4i > 

Citizem. Come, come, let’s see him out at) 
gates; come; — J 

The gods preserve our noble tribunes! — come. > 


ACT 

[[Scene I. Rome. Before a gate of the city. 

'.Enter Coriolanus, Volitmnia, Yirgilia, 
j Menenius, Com ini its, and several young 

) Patricians. 

\ Cor. C!ome, leave your tears; a brief fare- 
well: — the beast 

'.With many heads butts me away.— Nay, 
mother, 

' Where is your ancient courage? you were us’d 
;To say extremity w’as the trier of spirits; 

;:That common chances common men could 
bear; i 

That, wdien the sea was calm, all boats alike 
) fSliOw’d mastership in fioating; foi'tune’s blows, 
When most struck home, being gentle 
wounded,'^ craves 

)A noble cunning: you were us’d to load me 
''With, precepts that would make invincible 
/The heart that conn’d them. li 

1 EHtimaie, worth. 

Cnj, the name for a pack of hounds. 

>'> Abated, humiliated, down-trodden, 

4 Being gentle womided, to hear gently when wounded. 


IT. 

Vir. O heavens! 0 heavens! ? 

Coi\ Nay, I prithee, woman, — 

Yol. Now the red pestilence strike all trades'' 
in Rome, 

And occupations perish! < 

Cor. What, what, what! - 

I shall, he lov’d, when I am lack’d.' .Nay,) 
mother, ^ 

Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say,) 
If ATRi had been the wife of Hercules, ' 

Six of his labours you’d have done, and sav’d; 
Your husband so much sweat. — (Jominius, 
Droop not ; adieu. — Farewell, my wife,— niy ; 

mother: 20 ', 

I ’ll do well yet. — Thou old a,nd true Menenius, [ 
Thy tears are salter than a yo linger man’s, i 
And venomous to thine eyes, — My sometime ■ 
general, s 

I’ve seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld [ 
Heart -hardening spectacles; tell these sadj 
women, ; 

’T is fond^ to wail inevitalde strokes, I 


6 Fond, (as) foolish. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


CORIOLANUS* 


ACT’ :IV. Scene 2. 


O tile gods! 


\A8 ’t is to laugh at ^eni.— My mother, you wot 

<■, ' ■ .well ' . 

(My hazards still have been your solace: and 
^ Believe ’t not lightly, —'though I go alone, 

( Like to a lonely dragx)B, that his fen 30 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than seen,— 

'( ' your son , 

; Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
;^Witii caiiteloiis^ baits and practice,^ 

TO. My first ^ son, 

S Whither wilt thou go ? Take good Cominius 
/With thee awhile: determine on some course, 

{ More than a wild exposture to each chance 
{That starts i’ the way before thee. 

.{'.v , Cor. . 

'l Cbm. I ’ll follow thee a, month, devise with 
i thee' 

/ Where thou shalt rest, that tliou mayst hear 
/ of us, 39 

/ And we of thee: so, if the time thrust forth 
!;A cause for thy repeal,*^ we shall not send 
/O’er the vast world to seek a single man; 
/And lose advantage, whicli doth ever cool 
M’ th’ absence of the needer." 

/ Cor. Fare ye well: 

:;Thou’st years upon thee; and thou art too 
’ full 

Of the wars’ surfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s yet iin bruis’d: bring me but out at 
■ 5 : ' gate. — , ■ . 

'Come, iny street wife, mv dearest mother, 

.) " ■ :and ■ 

'My friends of noble touclid' when I am forth, 
Bid me farewell, and smile, I pray you, come, 
j While I remain above the gi'oiind, you shall 
( Hear from me still; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men. That worthily 

' As any ear can hear. — Come, let’s not weep. — 
{ If I could shake off but one seven years 
! From these old arms and legs, by the good 
; gods, 

( I ’d with thee every foot. 


Cor. 


A Come. 


Give me thy hand: — 


^ Cautelous, crafty. 2 Pmctice, conspiracy. 

» FiKst, first-born. 4 Repeal, recall. 

* The needer, him who is in want of it, whose advantage 
it is. 

« Of mhle tmwk, of proved nobility. 
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Scene II. The same. A street eear the [fide. ) 

) 

Enter SiciNius, Brutus, ihul an. ^Edile. 

Sic. Bid them all lioiiie; lie ’s gone, and we 11 
no fiirtlier.- 

The nobility are vex’d, whom we .see have sided 
In his behalf. { 

Bru. Now we have shown oiii* power, ■; 
Let us seem liumbler after it is done 
Than when it was a- doing. r 

. Sic. Bid them home : / 

Say their gTeat enemy is gone, and they 1 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

Bru. Dismiss them home. [.Esit MJdile. \ 
Here conies his iiiotlier. 

■ Sic. Let ’s not meet her. s 

Bru. Why?', 

Sic. They say she ’s mad. 

Bru. They have ta’en note of us : keep on 
your way. lo ' 

Enter YolumnIxV, Yirgilia, and Menenius. / 

VoL 0, ye’re well met: the hoarded plague 
o’ the gods, 

Requite your love! * 

Men. Peace, peace; be not so loiuh ■ 

VoL If that I could foi* weeping, you should 
■ hear,— ' " ■ 

Nay, and you shall liear some. — [7b Brutus} 
Will yon be gone ? 

Vir. [7b Sicmius} You shall stay too: I, 
would I liad the power 
To say so to my husband. 

Sic. Are you mankind ? 

VoL Ay, fool; is that a shame? — Note but 
this fool.— 

Was not a man my father? Hadst thou foxshi]) 
To banish him that struck more blows for 
Rome 

Than thou hast spoken words'? — 

Sic. O blessed heavens! ' 

VoL More noble blows than ever thou wise 
. words; 2i , 

And for Rome’s good, — I’ll tell thee what; — 
yet go:— 

Nay, but thou shalt stay too:— I wTadd my son ; 
Were in Arabia, and tliy” tribe before him, ! 
His good sword in his hand. ! 


Sic. 


What then? 


ACT IV. Scene *2. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene ;!. 


' What then! 

. He 'd make an end of thy posterity. 

YoL Bastards and all. —. . 

.Good man, the wounds that he does bear for 
■; Rome! 

^ J/ea. Come, come, peace. 

J Sic. I would he had continued to his country 
5 As he began, and not unknit liimself 31 
jThe noble knot he made. 

I Brif. I would he had. 

j VoL “ I would he had!” w'as you incens’d 
> the rabble; — 

^ Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
; As I can of those niysteries which heaven 
/Will not have earth to know. 

Bra. Pray, let us go. 

; VoL Now, ]3ray, sir, get you gone: 

; You ’ve done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear 
this:— 

, As far as doth the Capitol exceed 39 

j The meanest house in Rome, so far my son, — 
; This lady’s husband here, this, do you see,— 

; W^hom you have banish’d, does exceed you all. 
i: Bni. Well, well, wedl leave you. 

^ Sic. Why stay we to be baited 

i^With^ one that wants her wits? 
i' VoL Take my prayers with you. — 

f [^Exeimt Trihimes. 

? I W' ould the gods had nothing else to do 
<;But to confirm my curses! Could I meet ’em 
But once a-day, it %vould unclog my heart 
( Of what lies heavy to ’t. 

( Men. You ’ve told them home; ^ 

<>lnd, by my troth, you’ve cause. You’ll sup 

< with me? 40 

< To/. Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself, 
''And so shall starve with feeding. — Come, 

let’s go: 

■: Leave thi>s faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

Men. Fie, fie, lie! lExeiinL 

■ Scene III. A highvay hetiveen Rome and 
J Antium. 

; Enter a Roman and a Vohce^ meeting. 

? Rom. I know you wrell, sir, and you know 
Jme: your name, I think, is Adrian. 


Vols. It is so, sir: truly, I have forgot you. ^ 
Rom^ I am a Roman; and my 'services are, *' 
as you are, against ’em: know yon me yet? •[ 
TY/s. Nicanor? no. < 

Rom. The same, sir. 


Vols. You had more beard when I last saw ' 
you ; but your favour is well appear’d by, 



Vols. You will lie welcome with this intelligence, Xieanor. 

- Ael: iv. 30, 31.) 


i your tongue. What’s the news in Rome?. 

; I have a note from the Yolsciaii state, to find 
'■ you out there : you have well saved me a day’s , 
i journey. 

! Rom. There hatli, been in Rome strange in- ^ 

; surrections; the people against the senators,) 

I patricians, and nobles. ^ 

Vols. Hath been! is it ended, then? Our;) 
state thinks not so; they are in a, most war- ^ 
like preparation, and hope to come upon them 
in the heat of their division. m ? 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a? 
small thing would make it dame again; for^ 


1 With, by. 


3 Home (see i. 4, 38). 


R Favour, face. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene ; 


; the nobles receive so to heart tlie banishment 
,! of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a 
' ripe aptness to take all power from the people, 
and to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. 
;-This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost 
) mature for the violent .breaking out. 

'5- Fo/a .Cbiiolanus banishkl! 

Rom, Banish’d, sir. ■ 29 

j Vols. You will be Avelcome with this in- 
r'telligence, Nicaiior. 

Rom, The day serves well for them now. 
(T have heard it said, the fittest time to corrupt 
\ti man's wife is when she ’s fallen out with her 
hiusband. Your uoble Tullus Aufidius will 
('a[)pear well in these wars, liis great opposer, 
Coriolanus, being now in no recpiest of his 
'' country. 

j Voh. He cannot cho(.>se. I am most fortu- 
hiate thus accidentally to encounter you: you 
d'lave ended my busiuess, and I will merrily 
j accornpjiny you liome. 

i Rom. I shall, between this and supper, tell 
Cyou most strange things from Itome; all tend- 
Jing to the good of their adversaries. Have 
5- you an army ready, say you? 

^ FoZ.s‘. A most royal one; the centurions and 
^ their charges, distinctly billeted, already in 
5 the entertainment,^ and to l.)e on foot at an 
^hour’s warning. 50 

5 Rom. I am joyful to hear of their readiness, 
;;and am the man, I think, that shall set them 
Jin present action. So, sir, heaitily well met, 
c and most glad of yonr company. 

J ]W,s‘. You take my part from me, sir; I 
Jhave the most cause to be glad of yours. 

Rom, Well, let us go together. 

/ Scene IY. Antimn. Before 
j house. 

Enter Uoeiolanus in mean apparel^ disgwised 
^ and m uffled. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium.— City, 
',’Tis I that made thy widows: many an heir 
j)Of these fair edifices Tore my wars^ 
jYIave I heard groan and drop: then know me 
not; 

1 /)i the entertainment, entertained, engaged. 

2 my ivars, (groan and drop) before me in battle. 
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Lest that thy wives with s|‘>its, and boys with 
stones, 

In puny battle slay me. 

AViter a i^ltaen. 

Save yem, sir. 

6%. And you. 

■■ Cor. Dii'ect me, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies: is lie in Antimn? 
Cit. He is, and feasts the nobles of the 
state 

At his house this night. 

Cor. Y"hicli is his house, be.seech you? 
Cit. This, here, before you. 

Cor. Thank you, sir: farewell. 

[lArit ( itken. 

0 Avoiid, thy sli]>pery turns I Friends now fast 

sworn, 12 

Whose double br>sums seem to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and 
exercise, . 

Are stilP together, who twin, as h wore, in', 
love i 

IJnse|.)arabie, shall within this hour. 

On a dissension of a. duit,’^ lireak out 
To bitterest enmity: so, fellest foes. 

Whose passions and wliose plots bavo broke 
their sleep n> 

To take the one the other, lo' some chance, 
Some trick^ not worth an egg, shall grow dear 
friends 

And interjoin their issues. So with me: 

My birth-place hate I, and my love’s u])on 
This enemy town. — I ’ll enter: if be slay me, 
He does fair justice; if he give me way, 

1 ’ll do liis country service. 

Scene Y. The same. J. hall in Aufidiar^s 
house. 

within. Enter a AW rant. 

First Berv. Wine, wine, wine 1 — What service 
is here! I think our fellows are asleep. [AAot. 

Enter a second Eerrant. 

See, Serv. Where’s Cotus? my master calls 
for him.-— Co tus I [E.rit, 

Still, ill ways, 

* Doit, ii small Dutch coin. 

5 2'rick, trifle. 


ACT IV. Si*ene 5. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene 5, 


Enter ('bRioLANU«? whence are you? Here’s no place for you: 

pray, go to the door. [Exit, 

(W. A goodly house: the feast smells well; Cor, I have deserv’d no better entertain- 
. but. I'. ment lo 

Appear not like a guest. In being Ooriolamis. 

Re-enter the Urst SenxinL Re-enter second ServcinL 

First Rerv, Wliat would ^’ou have, friend? Sec, Serv. Whence are you, sir?— Has the 



porter h is eyes in h is h ead , t liat h e gives entrance 
to such companions?^- -Pray, get you out. 

Cor. Away! 

Sec. Serr. Away! get you away. 

Cor. Now thou ’rt ti’oulilesome. 

See. Serr. A re you so Ijrave ? I ’ll have you 
talk’d with anon. 

Enter a third Sermnt, 

Third Serr. What fellow ’s this? 20 

Sec. Serr. A strange one as ever I looked 


on: I cannot get him out o the house: prithee, 
call my master to him. 

Third Serr. What have you to do liei’e 
fellow? Pray yiai avoid the house. 

Cor. Let me but stand ; I will mjt hurt your 
hearth. 

Third Serr. What are you ? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

Third Serv, A marvellous ])o«.)r one, so 

Cor. True, so I am. 

Third Serv. Pray you, iioor gentleman, take 
up some other sbition; here’s no place for you; 
pray you, avoid: come. 


1 Companion, 't, fellows. 




ACT IV. Scene 5. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


C?OEIOLANUS. 


Cor, Follow yoiir function, go, ^ 

And batten^ on cold bits. [Pushes Mm away. 
Third Per .Wliat, you will not? — Prithee, 
tell my master .Avliat a strange guest he. has 
here, 

Pee, Perv, And I shall. , [Ewit, 

Third Perv, "Where dwellest thou? 40 
Cor, Under the canopy. 

Third Perv, Under tlie canopy 1 
Cor, Aj, 

What tha 

Cor. I’ the city of kites and crows. 

Third Perv. I’ the city of kites and crows! 
—What an ass it is! — Then thou dwellest with 
daws too? 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master. so 

Third Perv. How, sir! do you meddle with 
rny master ? 

Cor. Ay; ’t is an lion ester service than to 
meddle with tliy inistress : 

Thou prat’st, and prat’st; serve with thy 
trencher, hence! [Beats him in. 

Enter Aufidius, with the second Pervant, 

Auf. Where is this fellow? 

Pec. Perv. Here, sir: IM have beaten liiin 
like a dog, but for disturbing the lords within. 

[7'he tico Pervants retire. 
jUif. Whence corn’st thou? what w^uildst 
thou? thy name? 

Why speak st not? speak, man; what’s thy 
name ? 

t^of. If, Tullus, [Umnuffling: 

Not yet thou know’st me, and, seeing me, dost 

not in 

Think me for tlie man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 

Awf. What is thy name? 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Tolscians’ 
ears, 

And liarsh in sound to thine. 

■d uf. Sa}', what ’s thy name? 

Thou hast a grim ap}>earance, and thy 

face 

Bears a command in ’t; though thy tackle’s 
torn. 

Thou show’st*^ a noble vessel: what ’s thy^ 
name ? 


‘■J SJww'st, appearest. 


£ Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown. : — kncAv’st '• 
thou me yet ? / 

■. At(f. I know thee not:— tliy iiaine?] 7o .• 
Cor. Aly name is Cains Mnrcius, \^'h<> hath 
done 

To thee particulaily and to all the Tolsces 
Great hurt and inisebief; thereto witness may 
My^ surname, Coriolanus; the pniiifii] ser^’ice, 
[]The extreme dangers, and the «ba)ps ctf b]<.>od 
Shed for n\v thankless country', are rerpiited 
But with that surname; a good memory, 

And witness of the malice and dis|.jlea.siire 
Which thoti shouldst bear me: only that name 
remains;] v 

The cruelty' and envy' of tlie people, so 

Pernutted by' onr dastard nobles, wlio 
Have all forsook me, Imth devour’d the rest; 
And suffer’d me liy' tlie voice of slaves to be 
Whoo])'’d out of Home. Now, this extremity’' 
Hath brought me to thy liearth; [^not out of 
hope- — 

Mistake me not — to save my life; for if 
1 had fear’d death, of all tlie men i’ the world ‘ 
I would Iiave Voided thee; but iii rnere spite, 
To be full ipiit of those my banishers, se! 
Stand 1 before thee here,] Then if thou hast ^ 
A heart of wrealC in thea^, that wilt revenge 
Thine own ]>articnlar wrongs, and stop those 
maims 

Of slriineseen through thy' country, speed thw 
straight, 

And make my' misery' serve thy' turn: so use it, 
That my' revengeful services may' prove 
As benefits to thee; for I will fight 
Against my canker’d country' with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou darVt not this, and that to ]»rove more 
fortunes 

Thou ’rt tir’d, then, in a word, I also am loo 
Longer to live most weaiy, and jiresent 
My' throat to thee and thy ancient malice; 
Which not to cut would show tiiee but a fool, 
Since I have ever follow’d thee with hate, 
Brawn tuns of blood out <-»f thy' country’s 
... .ireast, . : ■ 

And cannot live Imt to thy shame, unless 
It be to do thee service. 

Auf. O Marcius, Marciusl 


Batten, feed fat. 


5 () 


3 Wreak, veiigeauee. 



ACT IV. Scene: '5. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


Each wort! thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
inj lieart 

(A root of aiieieut envy. [: If Jupiter lOO 
; Should from yoncl cloud speak divine tilings, 

■ And say '^’Tis true,’' IM not believe them more 
■, Than thee, aii-noble Marcius.J — Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ^ ash an hundred times hath broke, 
Ami scarr’d the moon with splinters: here I 
. ciip*-^ 

The anvil of my sword ; and do contest 
As hot and as nobly with thy love 
As evTF ill ambitious strength I did 
) Contend against thy valour. [] Know thou first 
A lov’d the maid I married; never man 120 
^Sigh’d truer breath; but that I see thee here, 
;'Thou noble thing I more dances my ra])t heart 
<Tha.11 when I first my wedded mistress saw 
^ Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars ! I 
tell thee, 

AVe have a. power on foot; aiul I had purpose 
;;Once more to hew thy target from th}^ brawn, 

; Or lose mine arm for ’t: thou hast beat me oiit^ 

; Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
; Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me; 
‘.We have been down together in my sleep, 

; ITnhuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat, 
JAnd wak’d half dead with nothing. Worthy 
' Marcius, 132 

Had we no cpiarrel else to Eome, but that 
;JThou art thence banish’d, we would muster all 
jFroni twelve to seventy; and, pouring war 
/ Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold food o’er-bear. 0 , come, go in, 

5 And take our friendly senators by the hands; 

' Who now are here taking their leaves of me, 
f Who am prepar’d against your territories, 

> Though not for Rome itself.] 

Oor. You bless me, gods I 

Avf. Therefore, most absolute'^ sir, if thou 
wilt have 142 

The leading of thine own revenges, take 
Th’one half of my commission ; and set down — 
As best til ou art experienc’d, since thou know’st 
Thy country’s strength and weakness --^thine 
own ways; 

Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 

1 Grained, toiigli. ^ Clip, embrace. . 

3 Out, out and out 
^ Absolute, consummate. 


Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 14 S 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in: 

Let me commend thee first to those that shall 
Say yea to thy desires. A. thousand welcomes ! 
And more a friend than e’er an enemy; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand: 
most welcome! 

\E,icmnt Conolamis mul Aujldiiis . — 

[] The two ^er cants come forward, ' 

Fwst Serv, Here ’s a strange n, Iteration ! ,> 

Sec. Serv. By my liaiid, I had thought to' 
have strucken him with n cudgel ; and yet my 
mind gave me liis clothes made a false rejjort 
of him. : 

First Serv. Yliat an aviu lie has ! he turn’d 
me about with his finger and Ids thiinib as 
one would set u}.> a top. nu ; 

Sec. Serv. Na.y, I knew liy his face that ; 
there was something in him: he had, sir, a, 
kind of face, niethouglit, — I cannot tell how , 
to term it. ; 

First Serv. He liad so; lofddng as it were, — 
Would I were ha,ng’d, but I thought tliere ; 
was more in hini than I conkl think. 

Sec. Serv. So did T, I ’ll be sworn : he is ■ 
simply the rarest maai i’ the woild. 

First Serv. I think he is: hut a greater sol- 
dier than he you wot on. 

Sec. Serv. Who, my master'? ? 

First Serv. Nay, it ’s no matter for that. 

Sec. Serv. Worth six on him. 

First Serv. Nay, not so neither: but I take^ 
him to be the greater soldier. 

Sea. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot telif 
how to say that: for the defence of a town, 
our general is excellent. 

First Serv. Ay, and for an ass!iult too. iso;- 

Re-enter Third Servant. ;; 

Third Serv. 0 slaves, I can tell you news, — v 
news, you rascals! 1 ; 

First ami Sec. Serv. What, what, what?/^ 
let ^s partake. ^ 

Thud Serv. I wTjuld not be a Eoman, of all 
nations; I had as lief be a condemn’d man. 

First and Sec. Serv. Wherefore 1 wherefore'?^ 

Third Serv. Why, here’s he that was wont ? 
to tliw’'ack our general, — Cains Marcius. J 

First Serv. ^Vhy do you say ‘‘ thwack ouri 
general?” wi? 
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ACT IV. Scene 5. 

Third Serr. I do not say ‘ttliwack our gen- 
■ eral but he was always good enough for him. 
/ >SV?a Hen\ Come, we are fellows and friends: 
l;he was ever too hard for him; I have heard 
^;hini say so himself. 

I First iierr. He was too hard for him directly, ^ 
\ to say the troth oii’t: before Corioli he scotch’d 
^hiin and notch’d him like a carbonado. 


ACT ,IV. Scene 5. 

See. Seri\ And lie liad been caiiuilially given, ; 
he might have broil’d and eaten him too. 201 ‘ 
First Serv. But, more of thy news I 
Third Serv. y^lij^ he is so made on here 
within as if he w’ere son and heir to Atai's; set ; 
at upper end o’ the table ; no question ask’d 
him by any of the senators, but tliey stand 
bald before him: our general himself makes ,, 


GORIOLANUa 



Tldii'd Serv. 0 slaves, I c:m tell you news,— news, you rascals!— (Act iv. 5. 181, 182.) 


<a mistress of him; sanctihes himself wnth’s 
^ hand, 2 and turns up the white 0’ the eye to 
^his discourse. But the bottom of the news is, 
^our general is cut i’ the middle, and but one 
^half of what he was yesterday; for the other 
^has half, by tlie entreaty and grant of the 
> whole table. He ’ll go, he says, and sowP the 
^porter of Rome gates by the ears: he will mow 
?ali down before him, and leave his passage 
^poll’d,^ 

1 Directly, manifestly. 

2 WiWs hand, i.e. by touching Coriolanus’s hand. 

^*Soiol, drag. 4 pall\i^ shaven hare. 
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See. Serv. And he ’s as like to do ’t as any ’ 
man I can imagine. 

Third Serv. Do’t! lie will do’t; for, look 
you, sir, he has as many friends as enemies; 
which friends, sir, as it were, durst nut, luuk 
you, sir, slanv tliemselves, as we term it, his 
friends whilst he ’s in direetitude. ! 

First Serv. Direetitude! what’s that? \ 

Third Seri\ But when they shall see, sir, his;! 
crest up again, and the man in blood, they will ' 
out of their burrows, like conies after rain, 
and revel all Avitli him. 

First Serv. But wdien goes this forward ? 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene t?. 


Third Sere. To-morrow; to-day; presently; ^ 
you siiall have the drum struck up this after- 
noon: ’t is, as it were, a parcel of their feast, 
and to be executed ere they wipe their lips. 

See. Serv. Why, then we shall have a stir- 
ring world again. This peace is nothing, but 
to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad- 
makers. ■ ' 

First Sere. Let me have war, say I ; it ex- 
ceeds peace as far as day does night; it 
spritely, waking, audible, and full of vent. ^ 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mull’d, ^ 
deaf, sleejyy, insensible; a getter of more bas- 
tard children than war’s a destroyer of men. 

, See. Serv. ’Tis so: and as war, in some sort, 
may be said to be a ravisher, so it cannot be 
denied but peace is a great maker of cuckolds. 

First Serv. Ay, and it iiiakes men hate one 
another. 

Third Serv. Reason; because they then less 
need one another. The w’ars for my money. I 
:hope to see Romans as clieap as \^olscians. — 
>They are rising, they are rising. 250 

; All Three. In, in, in, ini 

ScB^XE YI. Royne. J puhlic place. 

Enter Siginius and Brutus. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we 
fear him; ■ 

His remedies are tame [[ i’ the present peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Y’^ere in wdld Imrry. Here do we make his 
friends 

Blush that tlie world goes well; who rather 
( . ■ had, ' 

, Though they themselves did suffer by % behold 
Disseiitious numbers pestering streets, than 

i„, .see 

Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and 

; 

L4.bout their functions friendly.] 

; Bru. [ We stood to ’t in good time.] — Is this 
Menenius^ 10 

, /S'lA. HHs he, ’tis he: 0, he is grown most, 
kind 
Of late. 


^ Presently, instimtly. 

2 Full of vent, effervescent. 
« Hulled, Itit, insipid. 


. , EiUer Mexexius. 

., .Hail, sir! 

■ Bnc. Hail, sir! , 

Men. Hail to you both! 

Sic. Your Ckuiolaniis, sir, is not much miss’d 

But with his friends: the commonwealth doth 
stand; 

And so wmuld do, were he more angry at it. 
Me7i. All ’s Avell ; and might have been 
much better, if 

He could have temporiz’d. 

Sic. 4Yhere is he, hear you 1 

Men. Nay, I hear no thing: Ms motlier anci 
his wdfe 

Hear nothing from him. 


\^Enter three or fimr Ciiizem. 
Citizens. The gods preserve you both! 


Sic. 


(.jod-den,‘^ our neighbours. ;> 


Bru. God-den to you all, god-den to you all. ' 
First CiL Ourselves, our wi \u3s, and children, ’ 
on our knees, ij 

Are bound to pray for you both. ) 

Sic. Live, and thrive! ' 

Bril. Farewell, kind neighbours: we wish’d { 

Coriolanus .;l 

Had lov’d you as we did. j 

Citizens. Now the gods kee}> you!- 

Both Tri. Farewell, farewell. 

[.Exeunt Ciiizetis. ] 
Sic. This is a lia,ppier and more comely time i 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets^ 
Crying confusion. 

Bru. Cains Mar cius Avas ' ,;I; 

A AAmrthy officer i’ the war ; but insolent, so i 

O’ercome Avith pride, ambitious past all think- } 

ing, / 

Seif-loving, — • i 

Sic. And affecting one sole tlirone,; 

Y^ithout assistance. j 


Men. 


1 think not so. 


Sic. Y^e should by this, to all our lameii-) 
tation, , ' 5 ; 

If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru. The gods ha, ve AAxdi prevented it, and? 
■.■" Rome; ■ ■ 

Sits safe and still AAnthout him,] c 


(Jod-den, }i:ood even. 
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ACT [V. Scene G. 

Enter an JEtUle. 

jEiL Wurtliy tribiiiies, 

Tliere i.s a slave, whom we liave put in prison, 
Reports, tiie Tolsces with two several powers 
Are enter'd in the Roniau territories, 40 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
JJesfci’oy what lies before 'em. 

Men. *T is Aulidiiis, 

Who, hearing of our Marcias' baiiishmeiit, 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the Avorld; 
Which were iushelFd when Marcias stood for 
Rome, 

And durst nut once peej.) oat. 

Come, wljat^ talk you 

Of Mai'cius ? 

‘ Ery, Go see this rumoarer whipp'd. — It caii- 
y not be 

JTlie Tolsces dare break with us. 

^ Men: Chiinot be I 

5We have record that very wadi it can; 

^ And three examples of the like have been ao 
5 Within my age. But reason with the fellow, 
< Before you punish him, wliei’e lie heard this; 

5 Lest youshall chance to whi].) your information, 
jAnd beat the messenger who Inds beware 
<Of what is to be dreaded. 

^ Me. Tell not me: 

i I know this cannot be. 

) Bril. Not possible.] 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are 
going 

All to the senate-house; some news is come 
That turns their countenances. 

Bic. 'T is this slave — 

Go wdiip him Tore the people’s eyes:— his rais- 
ing; 60 

Nothing but his report. 

Mess. Yes, worthy sir, 

The slave’s report is seconded; and more, 
More fearful, is deliver’d. 

Sic. What more fearful? 

Mess. It is spoke freely out of many mouths — 
How" probable I do not know— that Marcius, 
Join’d with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst 
Rome, 


1 What, why. 
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ACT' IV. ^mm €k 

■ And vows revenge as s|,>acious as between 
The yoiiiig’st and oldest thing. 

8ic. This is most likely I 

Bru. Rais’d only, that the weaker sort may 

wish 

Good Marcius home again. 

Sic. The Te,ry trick on ’t. 

Men. This is nniikely: 7i 

He and Aufidius can no more atone- 
Than vioieii test eontiTiriety. 

Enter a second Messenger: 

See. Mess. You are sent for tr^ the senate; 

A fearful army, led by Gains M.arcius 
Associated with Auiidius, rages 
Upon Gur territories; and have alrea^iy 
O’erborne their way, consum'd with lire, and 
took 

What lay before therm 

Enter Go.nixirs. 

Coni. O, you have made good work! 

[[J/c/O What news^ what ne\vs? 

Com. You’ve hol]> to i-avisb your own 
daughters, and si 

To melt the city leads u})on your pate.s; 

To see your wives <lishonoiirVl to your noses, — 
Jfen, Wlmt’s the news? what ’s the news? 
Corn. Your temples 1 aimed in theii' cement; 
and 

Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin’d 
Into an auger’s bore.] 

Men. Pray now, your iiew^s? — 

Y'oii ’ve made fair work, I fear me. — Pray, 

■ ■ ■ your news?: — ■ ■ 

If Marcius should be join’d with Yulsciaiis, — 
Com. If! 

He is their god: he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature, oi 
That shapes man better; and they follow” him, 
Against us brats, wdth no less confidence 
Than hoys pursuing summer buttertlees, 

Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You’ve made good work, 

You and your a]>ron-men; you tha,t stood so 
much 

Upon the voice of occui^atioif^ and 
The breath of garlic-eaters! 

2 Atone, 1)e reconciled 
® Occupation, tradesmen (see note 230). 


CORIOLANUS. 


AC'r IV. Scene 6. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Scene 6, 


Coia. He will shake 

Yoiu* fh>me aboiit your ears. 

Men. As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit,'— You Ve made 
fair work! ]00 

: IBru. But, is this true, sir? ' , j 

■ Corn. Ay; and you dl look pale 

/ Before you find it other. All the regions 
' Do smilingly revolt ; and who resist 
('Are mockki' for valiant ignoraiice,. 
yAnd perish constant^ fools. AVho isd can 
<; blame him? 

j; Your enemies and his iiiid something in him, 
2[en. We are all undone, imiess 
' The noble man have mercy. 

Com, Who shall ask it ? 

The tribunes cannot do d for shame; the people 
^Deserve such pity of him as the wolf no 
Does of the shepherds: for his best friends, if 
j: they 

Should say, “ Be good to Home,” they chargkl - 
;J him even ' 

As those should do that had deserv’d his hate, 

J And therein sliow’d'^ like enemies. 

Men. ’T is true: 

>If he were putting to my house the brand 
) That should consume it, I have not the face 
JTo say, “ Beseech you, cease.” — You’ve made 
' fair hands, 

,'You and your crafts! you’ve ci'afted fair! 

Com. You’ve brought 

j' A trembling upon Home, such as ^vas never 
^ So incapable of help. 

Both Tri. Say not, we brought it. 

J/cn. How! Was it we ?>ve lov’d him; but, 

^ ^ , like beasts ■ 121 

J And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your 

5 ' clusters, * 

! Ydio did hoot him out 0’ the city. 

'= , Com. But I fear. 

They ’ll roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 

, Tlie second name of men, obeys his points^ 

(As if he were his officer: — desperation 
<Is all the policy, streiigtli, and defence, 

<'That Home can make against them. 

^ Enter a troop of Cltkem. 

^ Men. Here come the clusters. — 

1 Coiustant, obstinate. - Chanfdy would charge. 

3 Shoio’dy would slio%v. ^ Points^ orders. 


And is Aufidius with him ?— Yrou are they { 
That made the air unwholesome, wlien you cast J 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 131 1 
Goriolaims’ exile. IS[o-\v he ’s corning; ;! 

And not a hair upon a soldier’s head ] 

Which will not prove a whip: as many cox-f 
■ combs , , \ 

As you tlirew caps up will he tumble down, ) 



First Cil I ever Siu'il •\ve were i’ the wrong when we 
banish\l him.HActi iv. (». 15S, 15B.) 


And pay you for your voices. ’T is nc> matter; ; 
If he could burn us alb into one coal, J 

We have deserv’d , it. ) 

Citizens. Faith, we hear fearful news. 

First Git. For mine own part, . 

When I said, banish him, I said, ’t was ]')ity. ■ 
Bee. Cit. And so did I, I 4 i / 

Third Cit. And so did I; and, to sa,y the, 
fcrutli, so did very many of us: that we did, 
we did for the best; and though 'we willingly' 
consented to his hanisliment, yet it was against / 
our will. 

Com. Ye’re goodly things, you voices! ; 
Men. Y'ou have made j 
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ACT IV, Scene ♦I 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT TV. Scene 7. 


^ Good work, you and your cry ! ^ — Shall ’s to | 
■ 5, the Capitol? 

E; Com, O, a}- , what eke? 
f' [E,iGeimt Commms ancl Menenkts, ^ 

\ jSia. Go, masters, get you home; be iiotdis-- 
•' inayM: 150 

' ( These ai‘e a side that would be glad to have 
(This true which they so seem to fear. Go 
■ ' home, 

5 And show no sign of fear. 

$ First Git The gods be good to us! — Come, 
masters, let k home. I ever said we, were V 
f the wrong .when we banish’d him. 

J ■ Sec, Cit. So did w.e all. But, come, let’s home. . 
y [Rceunt Citisens. 

; Bn(, I do not dike this news. 

Sic. Kor I. 

Uru. Let ’s to the Capitol. — Would lialf my 
wealth' hjO 

Would buy this for a lie! 

Sic. Pray, let us go. [Frewit. 

vScEXE VI L A (X()yq\ at a small dishoiee fro^n 
Hamc. 

Eater Aufidius and his Lmdenant, 

' Anf. Do tliey stiil lly to the Boman'? 

,i Lieu. I do not know wliat witchcraft’s in 
Inin, but 

; Your soldiers use him a,s the grace ’fore meat, 
Their talk at talde, and their thanks at end; 
'And you are dai'ken’d in this action, sii*, 

E Even by your own.'*^ 

E Auf, I camiut help it now, 

E Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
(Of our design. He bears himself more proud- 
; lier, s 

;Even to my person, than I thought he would 
E When first I did embrace him: yet his nature 
;In that’s no changeling; and I must excuse 
JWhat cannot be amended. 

Lieu. Yet I wish, sir, — 

El mean for your particular,-'— you had not 
E Join’d in commission with him; but either 
(Had borne the action of yourself, or else 
^To liim had left it solely. 

( A^tf. I understand thee well; <uid be thou 
( sure, 

1 Cry (see iii. 3. 120). - Omi, own men. 

s ParUcular, private interest. 
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. When he shall come to his accoii,i:it, he knows not ' 
What I can urge against him. Although it 
seems, 

.And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 20E 
TO' the vulgar eye, that he,,bea,rs all thingsE 

fairly, 

And shows good husbandry' for the A’okriau ': 
state, 

Fights dragon-like, and dues achie\'e as soon ; 
As draw his sword : yet he hath left undone 
That which shall lireak his neck or hazard 
mine, 

Whene’er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I., beseech you, think you he ’ID: 

carry Borne ? E 

■ An/i All places yield to liim ere lie sits down; E 
And .the nobility of Bmne are his: 

The senators and patricians bu'e him t(.>o: 3o ; 
The tribunes are no soldiers; and theii- people; 
Will be as rash in the repeal^ hasty 
T expel him thence. I th i uk 1 le '1 1 be to Home • 
As is the osprey tu the fisli, who takes it ; 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was 
j A noble servant to them; hut lie couKI. not 
Carry his honours even wliether ‘t was jiritle, 
Which out of daih' fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether defect of Judgment, 
To fail in the disposing of those ehauces 4e 
Which he was lord i>f; or wlnddier nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From the casrpie to the cushiem, but i/ommand- 
iiig peace 

Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controird the war; but one of these — • 

I As he hath spices of them all, not alb 
! For I dare so far free liiui — made him fear’d, 

! So hated, and so banish’d: but lie lias a nieiit, 
j To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 
i Lie in th’ interpretation of the time; 50 - 

i And power, unto itself most commendable, 

I Hath not a tomb so evidiuit as a cliair 
I T’ extol what it hath done. E 

i One fire drives out one lire; one nail, one nail;' 

I Eights by rights falter, strengths l.iy strengths . 
do fail. 

Come let’s awaiy. When, Cains, Borne is thine, E.; 
Tliou’rt poor’st of ail; then shortly art thou' 
mine. [Eamod.i 

^ Jidpeat I'evalL •’> PJren, level atemly. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT V, Scene 1. 


AGT V. 


Scene I. Rome.' A public place. 


J Menenius, CoMiNius, SiciNius, Brutus,. 
; and others. 

Men. No, I ’ll not go: you liear wliat he hath 

t,' ' , .said' ' . 

' Which was sometime his general; who lov’d 

; 111 a most dear particular^ He call’d me father: 
But what o’ that ? Go, you that banish’d him ; 
) A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
’)The way into his mercy: nay, if he coy’d^ 

I'To hear Cominius speak, I ’ll keep at home. 
i Cbm. He would not seem to know me. 
y Ifen. Do you heart 

Co7n. Yet one time he did call me by my 
; name: 

! I urg’d our old ac(pmintance, and the drops 
^ Tliat we ha,ve bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to: forbad all names; 

. He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 

Till he had forg’d himself a name o’ the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

, Men. Why, so, — you ’ve made good work! 
A pair of tribunes that have lacked for Rome 
To make coals cheap, — a noble memory! 

Com. I minded him how royal ’twas to 
s pardon 

; When it was less expected: he replied, 

; It was a bare petition of a state 20 

;' To one whom they had punish’d. 

/ Men. Very \vell: 

Could he say less ? 

I Com. I offerxF to awaken his regard 
JFor ’s private friends: his answer to me was, 
.He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
;Of noisome musty chaff: he said ’t was folly, 
;,F<)r one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And still to nose th’ offence. 

Men. For one poor grain or two! 

’m one of tliose; Ins motlier, wdfe, his child, 

J And this brave fellow too, we are the grains : 
;;Yoii are the musty chaff*; and you are smelt 
i Above the moon: we must be burnt for you. 


Sic. Nay, pray, lie patient: if you refuse 
your aid :j;,{ ’ 

In this so never-needed help, yet do not ) 
Upbraid ’s with our distress. But, sure, if you;! 
Would be your country’s pleadeiv your good ! 

tongue, ; | 

More than the instant army we eaii make, 
Might stop our countryman. ; 

Me7i. No, I’ll not meddle, , 

Me. Pray you, go to him. 

2fe?i. Wiiat should I do ? 

Bru. Only make trial, what your love can do ; 
For Rome, towards Marcius. ; 

Men. Well, and say that Marcius 

Return me, as Coniinius is return’d, 42 : 

Unheard; what then ? • 

BuP as a discontented friend, grief -shot 
With his imkindness? say ’t be so?' 

Me. Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Rome, after the 
measure ) 

As you intended well f 

2£en. I ’ll undertake ’t ; } 

I think he ’ll hear me. Yet, to bite his lip } 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts ■ 
me. ^ 

He was not taken w^ell ; he had not din’d; 50'- 
The veins unliird, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the iiiorBing, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we’ve stuffd 
These pipes and these conveyances uf cuir blood 
With wine and feeding, we have supplier souls ■ 
Than in our priest-like fasts: therefore IT! 
watch him 

Till he be dieted to my request, / 

And then I’ll set ujion him. !’ 

Bru. You know the very rood into his kind- ,; 
ness, ' . . .. 50/ 

And cannot lose your way. 

2len. Good faith, I’ll ].)rove him. 

Speed how it will, I shall ere long have kiiow- 
ledge 

Of my success. [E.vlt 

Com. He ’ll never hear him. 

Bic. . Not?.,'.',.-: 


1 In a inoh-t dear part icidar, in an especial degree. 
.2 Coi/d. disdained. s Offer'd, tried. 


4 (If I return) Mit. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


ACT V. Scene 2, 


COBIOLANUS. 


I Com,. I tell you, he does sit in gold, his eye 
':Eed as ’t would burn Eome; and his injury 
• The gaoler to his pity. I kneeFd before him; 

; ’Twas very faintly he said “Rise;” dismissal me 
Thus, with his speechless hand : what he would | 
do, 

',He sent ill writing after me, what he would 
j. not;— ; 

) Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions: 

' So that all hope is vain, 70 

; Unless Ms noble iiiother and Ills wife; 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
, For mercy to his country. Therefore let ’s 
hence, 

fhliid with our fair entreaties haste them on.] 

[Eseunt. 

I 

Scene II. outpost of the Vdlscian camp | 
hefore Rome. The sentinels at their stations. ’ I 

Enter to them Menenius. : 


For I have ever Areri tied my friends — 

Of whom he 's chief- -with all the size that 
verity 

Would wdthout lapsing sutler: nay, sometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 20 
I Ve tumbled past the throw; and in his |)raise 
Have almost stamp’d the leasing:- therefore, 
fellow, 

I must have leave to pass. 

First S. Faitli, sir, if you had told as many 
lies in his belialf as you have uttered words 
in your own, you should not pass here; no, 
though it were as virtuous to lie as to live 
chastely. Therefore, go hack. 

Ifen. Prithee, fellow, remeniber niy name 
is Menenius, a.lwa,}"s faction ary" on tlie party 
of your general. 31 

Sec. S. Howsoevei' you have been liis liar, 
as you say you have, I am one tliat, telling 
true under him, must say you cannot pass. 
Therefore, go Imck. 


First S. Stay: whence are you.'!? 

Sec. S. Stand, and go back. 

Ifen. You guard like men; ’tis well; but, 
by your leave, 

I am an officer of state, and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 

, E'irst S. From wheiice? 

Men. From Rome. 

First S. You may not pass, you must return: 
our general 

Will no more hear fi*om thence. 

Sec. S. You ’ll see your Rome embrac’d with 
lire, before 

You’ll speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends, 

If you liave heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name liatli touch’d your ears: it is Men- 
enius. 11 

First S. Be’t so; go back: the virtue of 
your name 
Is not here passable. 

Men. I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover; ^ I have been 
Tlie book of bis good acts, whence men have 
read 

His fame luiparallerd, haply amplified; 


Men. Has he din’d, eanst thou tell? for 
I would not speak with him till after dinner. 

Fir.'^t S. You ai'e a Roman, are }a>n ? 

Men. I am, as thy general is. :;t> 

First S. Then you should hate Rome, as he 
does. C.?aii you, when you hsive |;)usli'd out 
your gates the very defender of tlmm, and, in 
I a violent popular ignorance, given >'our ene- 
],ny your shield, think to front his I’evenges 
with the easy groans of old women, the vii'- 
ginal palms of your daughters, or with the 
: palsied intercession of such a decay’d tlotant^ 
i as you seem to be? Can you think to blow 
; out the intended fire your city' is ready' to 
I fiaine in with such weak breath as this? No, 
i you are deceiv’d; therefore, back to Rome, 
I and prepare for your execution: you are con- 
I demn’d, our general has s’worn you out of 
I reprieve and pardon. 

I Men. Sirrah, if thy er|)tain knew I wei'e 
I here, lie would use me with estimation. 

I See, S. Come, my captain knows you uot. 

Jfen, I mean, thy general. 

First S. My general cares not foi' you. 
Back, Isay, go; lest I let forth y'ourlialf-pint 
of blood; — back, — that’s the utmost of your 
having : — back. 


1 Lover, friend. 
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2 Stamp'd the leasing, given autljority to a lie. 

3 Faetionary. a partisan. ^ Lotant, dotard. 



ACT V, Scene L>. 


eOEIOLANUS. 


ACl' V. Sceiu; 2. 



Jleii Nay, but, fellow, fellow, — 

JiJiUer CV>RIOLA^’L^s a/id Aufidilts. 

thr. Wliat 's the matter .^ 

J/e/o Now, you companion, ^ I'll say an 
errand for you: you shall know now that I am 
in estimation; you shall perceive that a Jack 


guardant- cannot olhce me fronuuy son (Jorio- 
laiius: guess, but by my entertainment with 
him, if thou stainlest not V the state of hang- 
ing, oi‘ of some death more long in spectator- 
ship, and crueller in suiferiiig; behold now 
presently, and swonnd for what's to come 
upon thee . — \To €<)riolam.ts\ The glorious gods 


FirdS. Tie 't so; gobnck; the virtue of your 
Is not here passuble.—fAct v. ‘J. l‘J, 


sit in hourly synod about thy particular ]n'os- 
perity, and love thee no worse than thy old 
father Menenius does! O my son, my son! 
art preparing iii*e for us; look thee, 
\s water to (piench it. I was liardly 
iuove<3 to come to thee; hut being assured 
none but myself could move thee, I have been 
blown out of your gates with sighs; and con- 
jure thee to pardon home, and thy petitionaiy 
countrymen. The good gods assuage thywrath, 
and turn the dregs of it ni)on this variot liere, 
- -tins, Avhr», like a block, hath denietl my access 
to thee. 


Cor. Away: 

Howl away! 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not iVly 
adairs.' 

Are servanted to other.s: though 1 owe'' 

My revenge propeidy, my remission lies 90' 
In VNdscian Ijivasts. That we hiwo been 
familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulness shall poiso]i, rather 
Than ])ity note how' much. Therefeu’e, be 
gone. 

Mine ears against yuur suits ar(‘ stronger 
than 


I Companion, fellow (see note 24.’>). 
XII. 


i Gnardutf, sentinel. 


J Onr, own. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


CORIOLAKUS. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


Your gfite);< against my force. Yetj for I lov’d 
tliee, 

Tj’ike this along; I writ it for tliy sake, 

a letter. 

And would have sent it. Another word, Men- 
eniiis, 

I will iiotliearthee speak. — This man, Anfidius, 
Was my helov’d in Eome: yet thou behold’st! 
Atif. You keep a constant temper. loo 
Coriolamm and Aujidius, 
First & Now, sir, is your name Meneiiius? 
Sec. 8, ’T is a spell, you see, of much power: 
you know the way home again. 

First S. Do you hear how we am shent^ for 
keeping your greatness back ? 

See. "8 What cause, do you think, I have to 
swound? 

Me 7 i. I neither care for the world nor your 
general; for such things as you, I can scarce 
think there ’s any, ye ’re so sliglit. He that 
hath a will to die by himself fears it not from 
another: let your general do Ids worst. For 
you, be that you are, long; ;uul yoiu- miser}" 
increase with your age! 1 say to you, as I 
was said to, Away! [E.vit. 

First 8. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

8ec. 8 . The w"orthy fellow is our general: 
he ’s the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. 

lEveunt. 

SoEN-E HI. T/ie tent of Coriohm us. 

Enter Coriola^ujs, ArriDirs, and others. 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to- 
morrow 

Set down our host. — My partner in this action, 
Yon must report to the Yolscian lords, how 
plainly 

I have borne this business. 

Atfj. Only their ends 

You liave respected; stopp’d your ears against 
The general suit of Rome; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not \vith such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man, 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to 
Rome, 

Lov’d me above the measure of a father; lo 


. Nay, godded me, indeed. , Tlieir latest refuge 
Was to send him; for whose old love I have, 

■ Though I show’d sourly to him, once more 

offer’d 

The first conditions, which they did refuse, 
And cannot now accept; to grace him oiil}' 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I’ve yielded to; fresh embassies and suits, ■■ 
Nor from the state nor private friends, here- 
after 

Will I lend ear to. — Ha! what shout is this,.? 

[8hout within. 

Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 20 
In the same time ’t is made'? I will not. 

! 

i Enter., m mourning habits, Virgilia, Yol- 
I . UMNIA leading yomig Marcius, Valeria, 

I and Attendants. 

\ My wife comes foremost; then the honour d 
mould 

Wherein this trunk was fi’am’d, and in lier 
liand 

i The grandchild to her blood. But out, affec- 
1 tion! 

All bond and ])riYilege of nature, break! 

I Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. — 

: What is that curt’sy worth? or those doves’ 
I eyes, 

, Which, can make gods forsworn ? — I melt, ami 
I am not 

! Of stronger eartli than others, — IHy mother 
I -bows; 

i As if Olympus to a molehill should 30 

I In supplication nod: and my young boy 
I Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
; Great Nature cries ‘‘ Deny not.” — Let the 
i Yolsces 

I Plough Rome, and harrow Italy: I ’ll never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct; but stand, 
As if a man were autlior of himself, 

And knew no other kin. 

Fnc My lord and Imsliand! 

Co)\ These eyes are not the same I woie in 
Rome. 

r?>. The soiTow thatdeli\'ers ns thuschang’d 
Makes you think so. 

Cor. Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out,'*^ 41 


1 Bhent. pcolded. 
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2 Out^ at a loss. 



ACT V. Scenes. COEIOLANUa ACT V. Scene 3. 


Even tc) a full disgrace,— Best of niy flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not say, 43 
For that, ‘^Forgive our EomanSi” O, a kiss- 
Long as niy exile, sweet as my revenge! 

Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that 
kiss 

I carried from thee, ^ dear; and iny true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since.— You gods! I 
prate, 

And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave imsaluted : sink, my knee, i’ th’ earth ; 

[Kneels. 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 51 
Than tliat of common sons. 

Vol. 0, stand up bless’d! 

[Raising km. 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee; and unpropeiiy 
Show duty, as mistaken all this wliile 
Between the child and parent. 

[EmeU ; he hastily raises her. 
Cor. What is this? 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son? 
Then let the pe bides on tlie hungry beach 
Fillip the stars; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the flery sun; 
Murdering impossibility, to make 6i 

What cannot be, slight work. 

Fo/. Thou art my warrior; 

I holp to frame thee. — Do you know this lad}"? 

Cor. Tlie noble sister of Piiblicola, 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle. 

That ’s curdied by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple : — dear Valeria ! 
Vol. [Presenting goung Marcias'\ This is a 
poor epitome of yours, 

Which by th’ interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 

With the consent of siipi’eme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness; that thou mayst 
prove . 12 

To shame invulnerable, and stick i’ the \vars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw,'^ 
And saving those that eye thee! 

Vol. Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor. That’s my brave boyi 


1 Carried from thee, ie. when T left Eome, and liow 
give it back. - Flaiv, gust. 


Vol. Even he, }5"0ur wife,' this lady, and 
myself, 

Are suitors to you. 

Co 7 \ I beseech you, peace: 

Or, if you’d ask, remember this before,— 

The thing I have forsworn to grant may never 
Be held by you denials. IDo not bid me si 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate^ 

Again with Rome’s mechanics:— tell me not 
Wherein I seem uimatural : desire not 
T’,. allay my rages and revenges with. 

Your colder reasons. 

Vol. (>, no more, no more! 

Yon ’ve said you would not grant us anything ; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
'Which you deny ah’eadv: y^et we ’ll ask; 

That, if you fail in * our recpiest, the blame 
May hang upon y"our Iiardness: therefore 
hear us. Oi 

Cor. Aulidius, and you Volsces, mark; for 
we^ll 

Hear naught from Eonie in private.— Your 
reque.st? 

Vol. Sliould we be silent and not speak, oirr 
raiment 

And state of bodies would bewray wliat life 
We ’ve led since thy exile. Think with thy^self 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, 
which sliould 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance 
with comforts, 

ConstraiiLs them weep, and shake with fear 
and sorrow; 100 

Making the mother, w"ife, and child, to see 
The son, tlie husbaiul, and tlie father, tearing 
His country’s bo wads out. And to poor we 
Thine enmity ’s most ca|)ital:*^ thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, whicli is a, comfort 
That all but we enjoy; for how" can w"e, 

Alas, how can w"e for our country pray, 
Whereto w"e ’re bound, —together with thy 
. ,, victory, „ 

Whereto we ’re loound ? alacik, or \ve innst lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy per» 
son, no 

Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 

8 Capitulate, make terms. 

4 In, in granting. >> Capital, fatal. 
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ACT V, Scene :i. 


At 'T V. Scene 3. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Our wisli, wliicli side siioiild win; for either 
thou 

]\lust, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles through our streets, or else 
TriumphantJ j tread on tliy country’s ruin, 

And bear the palm for liaving bravely shed 
Thy wife and childreirs blood. For myself, 

: son, 

I purpose not to wait on foitune till 
These wars determine if I cannot persuade 
'::thee ; 120 

Bather to show a noble grace to both parts 
Thau seek the end of one, thou sha.lt no sooner | 
March to assault thy coimtiy than to tread— 
Trust to ’t, thou shalt not—on thy mother’s 
womb, 

That brought thee to this \voild. 

Vir. Ay, and mine, 

That brought you forth tins boy, to keep your 
naine 

Living to time. 

Towiij Man ’A- sliall not tread on me; 

1 11 run away till I hn bigger, b\it then T 11 

tight. 12S ; 

Con Not of a woman’s tenderness to he, 
Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. , 
I Ve sat too long. [Risin<j, , 

To/. Nay, go not from us thus, i 

If it were so that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might con- 
demn us. 

As poisonous of your honour: no; our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 
May say, “Tliis mercy we have shnwM;” the 
Romans, 

‘‘This we receiv’d;” and each in either side 
Give the albhaii to thee, and cry, “Be Mess’d 
For making up this peace!” Thou know’st, 
great sou, 140 

The end of war’s uncertain; but this cerhiin, 
That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name^ 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses; 
Whose chronicle thus writ, — “ The man was 
noble, 

But with his last attempt he wip’d it out; 
Destroy’d his country; and his name remains ! 


1 Determine, conclude, 2 '^ 4 ^ he (see ii, 1. 135). 


To th’ ensuing age iiMiorr’d.” S|)eak to me, son: 
Thou hast a, fleeted the tine strains*" of luuiour, 
To imitate the graces of the go<ls; 150 

To tear with thunder the wide clseeks o’ th’ air, 
And yet to charge tin* siil]>bur wdtli a bolt 
That shoiiid but rive an oak. Why tlost not 
speak? 

Think’st thou it lionourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs? — Daughter, speak 
you: 

He cares not for your weeping. — >Spenk th<ai, 

boy: 

Perhaps thy chiLlishness will move him more 
Thau can oui reasons — There ’s no man in tlie 
w'orld 

More bound to’s mother; yet here be lets me 
prate 

Like one i’ tlie stocks. — Thou ’st Jievtr in thy 
life iGO 

Show’d thy dear mother any courtesy; 

’When she, poor lien, fond of no second brood, 
Has cluck’d tliee to tlic wars, and safely licune, 
Loaden with Inmour. Say my i*e(iuest ‘s unjust, 
And spurn me back: but if it be not so, 

Thou art not honest: and the gods will plague 
thee, 

That thou restrain st from me the duty wdiich 
To a mother’s part belongs. — He turns aw^ay: 
Dow'u, ladies; let us shame him with our 
■ ■ knees. ' . ■ 169 

To his surname Goriolaiius longs more pride 
Than pity to our }>rayers. Down: an end; 
This is the last: — .so we will iiome to Rome, 
And <lie among our neighboiins. — -Nav, be- 
liold’s: 

This boy, tliat cannot tell wiiat he would luive, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellow^shi]), 
Does reason our petition with iu< >re streiigtli 
j Than thou hast to deny ’t. — Come, let us go: 

' This fellow had a Tolsciau to his mother; 
i His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
I Like him by chance. — Yet give usour di.spaleh: 

I I’m husli’d until our city be a-fire, m 

And then I ’ll speak a little. 

Con [d/bo’ liohlhiCj Vo!ttmala> hj/ tho hand in. 
silence^ O mother, motlier! 

What have you done ? BehMd, the heavens 
do ope, 
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ACT V. Scene 

The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
You won a happy victory to Rome; 

But, for your son, —believe it, O believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him pi’evail’d, 
If not most mortal to hiin. But, let it come. — 
Aufidius, though I caiinot make true wars, 


ACT V. Scene ,3. ' 

I dl frame convenient peace, Now, good 
Aufidius, , 191 

lYere you in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less? or granted less, An lid ins? 
Aiif, I was mov’d ■vvithaL 
Co7\ I dare be sworn you were: 

And, sir, it is no little thing to make 


GORIOLANUS. 



Cor. Not of a woman's tenderness to Itf, 
Ile<iuiro8 nor child nor woman's face to sec. 
I’ve sat too k.n«.-~(Act v. ». UlMai.) 


Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good 
sir, ■ • ■ 

What ])eace you'll make, advise me: for my 

■ ..:part,' ' '• 

I ’ll not to Rome, I’ll back with you; and pray 

■ , youv'. ■ 

Stand to me in this cause. —O mother 1 wife! 
Avf. I’m glad thoii’st set thy mercy 

and thy honour 200 

At ditference in thee: out of that I ’ll work 
Myself a former fortune.^ 

[The ladies made signs to Coriolamts. 


Cor. [7b Virgil ia^ dv.] Ay, by 

and by; 

But we"’ will drink together; and you shall 
bear 

A better witness back than words, which 
•we, 

On like conditions, will have c(jiinter-seard. 

Come, enter with us. Ladies, you de- 
serve 

To have a temple built you: all the swords 

In Italy, and her confederate anus, 

Gould not liave made this peace. [Ejeeunt, 


1 A former fortune, a fortune such as I had ]>efore. 


We, Autklins and I. 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT V. Scene 4, 


!’ [[ScenbIV. Umie. A public place. 

Enter Menenius icUh Sicinies. 

Men. See you joiid^ coign- o' the Capitol, — 
yoiid coruer-stoiie ? 

) ■ Sic. Why, what of that? 

; Men. If it be possible for you to displace it 
with your little finger, there is some hope the 
ladies of Rome, especially his mother, may 
( prevail with him. But I sa.y tliei’e is no hope 
iu't: our throats are seiitenc’d, and stay iipoii^ 
execution. 

<; Sic. Is *t possible that so short a time can 
falter the condition of a man? lo 

Men. There is differency between a grub 
? and a butterfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. 
jThis Marcius is grown from man to dmgon: 
<he has wings; he ’s more than a creeping thing. 

^ He lov’d his mother dearly. 

) Mim. So did he me: and he no more reniem- 
jbers his mother now than an eight-year-old 
; horse. The tartness of his face sours ripe 
'grapes: when he walks, he moves like an 
•engine, and the ground shrinks before his 
j, treading: he is able to pierce a comlet with 
{his eye; talks like a knell, aiul his lium is a 
{ battery. He sits in Ins state, as a thing made 
{for® Alexander. What he bids be done, is 
/finish’d with his bidding. He wants nothing 
{ of a god but eternity, and a lieaven to throne in. 
) Sic. Yes, mercy, if you re])oi*t him truly. 

; 3fen. I paint him in the character, Mark 
Kvhat mercy his mother shall bring from him: 
^ there is no more mercy in him than there is 
{milk in a male tiger; that shall our poor city 
{find: and all this is long of you. 

{ Sic. The gods be good unto us! 

{ Men. Ho, in such a case the gods 'will not 
I be good unto us. When we banish’d him, we 
; respected not them; and, he returning to break 
{ our necks, they respect not us. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Sir, if you ’d save your life, fly to your 
house: 38 

{ The plebeians have got your fellow-tx-ibune, 

1 Ymd. see note 175. 2 Coign^ corner. 

s Stay upoUi await. ^ State, chair of state. 

5 A thing made for, i.e. a statue of. 
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And hale him up and dowm; all swearing, if [; 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, / 
They ’ll give him death by inches. ; 

Enter a second Messenger. . •, > 

Sic. What’s the news? { 

Sec. Mess. Good new.s, good news;— the ladies ’ 
have prevail’d, ;> 

The Volscians are dislodg’d, and Marcius; 

gone: <5 

A meri'ier da}' did never yet greet Rome, 

No, not til’ expulsion of the Tarquins. ; 

Sic. , Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? is it most cer-^ 
tain? 

Sec. Mess. As certain as I know the sun is J 
fire: 

Where have you lurk’d, that you, make doubt > 
of it? ‘ * ? 

Ne’er througii an arch so hurried the blown > 

■ tide 50 ;J 

As the recomforted tlirougli the gates. Why, ' 
hark you! > 

[Trunipets cmd kcmtlm/s ^wunded, and I 
drums beaten, all together; shouE ' 
ing also, tvitkin. ) 

The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, ! 

Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark yon! S 

[Shouting again irithin. /• 

Men. This is good news: > 

I will go meet the ladies. This Yolumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, • ) 

A city full; of tribunes, such as you, { 

A xsea and land full. You’ve pray’d well to-i- 
day:. /yi' 

This morning for ten thousand of your throats 
I’d not have given a doit.® — Hark, how they/ 
joy! [Shouting cmd miisic still, with in/' 
Sic. First, the gods bless you for your tid- 
ings; next, Gi[> 

Accept my tliankfulness. / 

Sec. Mess. Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. i 

■ Sic. They ’re near the city ? 

Sec. Aless. Almost at pioiiit to enter. 

Sic. We will meet them, { 

And help the joy. [Enmcnt. J 


« Doit, a small Butch coin. See note 68. 



ACT V. Scene 5. 



GOEIOLANUS. 



J Scene V. The same, A. street mar the gate. 

Enter, in procession, Volitmnia, Virgilia, 
( Valeria, <&c., accompanied hy Senators, 

( Patricians, and Citizens, 

;> First Sen, Behold our patroness, the life of 
Eomel' 

; Cali all your tribes together, praise the gods, 


And make triumphant iSres; strew liow’ers^ 
before them: ^ 

Unshout the noise that 'banish’d . M^^us, , ■ 
BepeaU him with the welcome of his mother; S 
Cry,. ‘‘\Welcome, ladies, ;^feicome!’^ # ' ) 

All. Welcome, ladies, '> 

Welcome! [A flourish with drums and j 

trumpets, 



vScENE VI. CoriolL A pithlic ^dace. 

Enter Aufidics, 'with Attendants. 

A'uf. Glo tell the loi'ds o’ the city 1 am 
■ here: 

Deliver them this paper: having read it, 

Bid them repair to the market-place; where I, 
Even in theirs and in the commons’ ears, 

Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse 
The city ports by this hath enter’d, and 
Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words: dispatch. 

\Exeimt Attendants, 


Enter three or four Conspirators of AnfidMs 
fact ion 

Most welcome! 

First Con, How is it with oui* general? 
Atif. Even so 

As with a man hy his own alms empoison’d, 
And Avith his charity slain. 

Sec, Con. Most noble sir*, 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 13 
You wislx’d us parties, we ’ll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell: 

We must proceed iis we do find the people. 
Third Con. The people will remain uncertain 
wliilst 


1 Repeal, recall. 


11 



AC!T V. Sceui;t (5. 


AC'l’ V. iSreae f*. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Twixt you there’s difFerence; but the fall of 
either ; 

Makes the survivor heir of all 

Auf. I know it; 

And my pretext to strike at him admits' ' 20 ■ 
A good construction. I ra is’d him, and I pawn’d 
Mine honour for his truth : who being so i 
heighten’d, | 

He water’d his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends; and, to this end, 

He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, tins way able, and free. 

Third Cork Sir, his stoutness . 27 

Wiieii he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping, — 

Afkf. That I would have spoke of: | 

Being banish’d for ’t, he came unto iny hearth ; i 
Presented to my knife his throat : I took him ; j 
Made him joint-ser vant witli me ; gave liim way | 
In all liis own desires; nay, let hiiii choose 
Out of my flies, his ])rojects to accomplish, 

My best and freshest lueii; serv d his design- 
men ts ^ 

In mine own ])evs<»n; hoij) tu reap tlie fame , 
Which he did emb all his; and took some pride i 
To do myself this wrong: till, at tlie last, 

I seem’d his follower, not partner; and 
He wag’d me with, his countenance,- as if 40 
I had been mercenary. 

First Con. 80 be did, my lord, — 

The army mai’veird at it; a,nd, in the last, 
When he had carried Rome, and that we look’d 
For no less spoil than glory, — 

Ai{f. There was it; — 

For which my sinews shall be sti'e toll’d upon 
liini. 

At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great action : therefore shall lie die, 

And I’ll renew me in his fall. — But, hark! 

crnd trumpets sound.^ with great 
shouts of the penp/e. 

First Con-. Your native town you enter’d 
like a ].)ost,‘' 50 

And had no welcomes liome; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noise. 

tSec. Con. And patient fools, 

1 End, ffet iu, house. 

2 Wag'd wph countenance, rewarded with patronage. 

s Post, messenger (fore-nniiiing Ooriolauus). 
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Whose children lie liath slain, their bavse 
throats tear 
With giving him gkny. 

Third Con. - Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he express liimseif, or mo've^ the, people 
With' what he would say, let liirii feel your 
sword, 

Which we will second. When lie lies al<.>ng, 
A.f ter your way his tale pronounc’d shall Inuy 
His rea.sons with his body. 

Auf. Say no .more: 

Here come the lords. m 

Enter the Lords of the dtp. 

Lords. You are most welcome home. 

A uf. I ’ve not deserv’d , it. 

But, worthy lords, have you with lieed pei'us’d 
What I have written to you ''i 

Lords. We have. 

First Lord. And grieve to hear ’t. 

What faults he made l)efore tiie last, I think 
Might have found easy fines: but tliere to end 
Wliere he was to begin, and give away 
Tim benefit of dur levies, answei'ing us 
With our own cliarge,^ niakinga, treaty where 
There was a yielding,- - this admits no excuse. 

Auf. He ap].)roaches: yuu shall hear him. 

Enter Coriolanus, with drum and colours; a 
croud of Citizens with hitn. 

Cor. Hail, lords! I am return’d your soldier; 
i Ko more infected with my country’s love 72 
Than when I jjarted lienee, but still subsisting 
I ITiider your great commaml. Y ou are to know, 

I That prosperously I have attempteti, and, 

I Witli bloody, passage, led your wars even to 
i The gatesof Rome. Our spoils we have l.irought 
j home 

I Bo more than counterpoise a full third part*' 

I The charges of the action. We Ve made jieat'e, 

' With no less honour to the Antiates sa 

I Than shame to the Romans : a,nd we here tl el i ver, 

I Subscrib’d by the consuls and }>at.ricians, 
i Together with the seal o’ the senate, what 
I We have coiupounded on. 

I Avf. Read it not, noble lords; 

But tell the traitor, in tin* high’st ilegree 
He hath abus’d your po\^’-ers. 

i Answering as vdth ovr own charge, bringing ns back 
the bill to pay. -'i (By) a full third part 



ACT V. Scene 6. 


COBIOLANUS. 


ACT V. Scetic 6. 


Cor. Traitor now I, , 

Auf. :■ Ay, traitor, Marcius! 

Cor. Marcius! 

Atcf. Ay, Marcius, Gains Marci ns: dost thou 
think 

I ’ll grace thee with that robbery, tiiystoFn name 
Ooriolanns, in Gorioli 90 

Yon lords and heads o’ the state, perfidiously 
He has betray’d your business, and given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Bonne — 

I say, your city—to his wife and mother; 
Breaking liis oath and I’esolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk; never admitting 
CbnnseP o’ the war; but at his nurse’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your victory; 

That pages blush’d at him, and men of heart 
Look’d wondering each at otlier. 

Cor. Hear’st thou, Mars ? 

Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears! 
Cw\ Ha! 

Auf. No more.^ 102 

Cor. Measureless liar,tliou hast niade myheart 
Too great for what contains it. “Boy!” 0 
slave!—. 

Pardon me, lords; ’tis the first time that ever 
I was forc’d to scold. Your judgments, 1113^ 
grave lords. 

Must give this cur tile lie: and liisownnotion^— 
Wlio wears m3^stripes impress’d upon him; that 
Must bear my beating to his grave— shall join 
To thrust the lie upon him. no 

First Lord. Peace, both, and hear me speak. 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, Yolsces ; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me.— “Boy!” false 
hound! 

If joxi have writ 3mur annals true, ’t is there, 
That, like an eagle in. a dove-cote, I 
PI utter’d 3T>ur V olscian s in Gorioli : 

Alone I did it.— “ ' 

Auf WI13", noble lords, 

Will Aaju be put iu mind of his blind fortune, 
Wh ich was your shame, b}" this unholy braggart, 
’Poi’e 3mur own e3'es and ears? 320 

J II the CoHsjnrators. Let him die for ’tl 

Citizens. Tear him to pieces! —Do it pre- 
se,utl3d — He kill’d my son! — M^Miaughter!— 
He kill’d my cousin Marcus! — He kill’d m}' 
father!— 

i Never admitting counsel, taking no tlioiiglit at all. 

‘<2 No more, than a boy. “ Notion, uiKlerstaiuling. 


Sec. Lord. Peace, hoi— no outrage: — peace! 
The man is noble, and his fame folds-in 
This orb o’ th’ earth, tiis last offences to us 
Shall have judicious'^ hearing. — Stand, Aiifid ins, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. O that T had him, 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tri])e, i;u) 
To use my lawful sword I 
Auf Insoieiit vi,l.lain ! 

All the Conspirators. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill 
him! 

[Atifidius and the Conspirators drau) and 
kill Coriolanus^ irho falls: Auf dins 
stands on him. 

Lords. Hold, hold, hold, ludd! 

A'uf My noble masters, lieai' me speak. 
First Lord. O TulJus,— 

See. Lord. Tboii ’st done a deed Avhereat 
valour will weep. 

Third Lord. Tread not upon hmi. — Masters 
all, he quiet; 

Put up your swoi'ds. 

Auf M}^ lords, when 3'ou sliall know — as in 
this rage, 

Provok’d b3diim, you cannot — the great danger 
Which this man’s life did owe you, you’ll I'ejoice 
That lie is thus cut off. Please it 3^our honours 
To call me to your senate, I ’ll deliver lu 
M3^self ATiur loyal servant, 01* endure 
Your heaviest cei.»siu*e. 

First Lord. Bear from hence his body, — 
And mourn you for him : — let him be regarded 
As the most nohle ecmse that ever lierakl 
Did follow to his urn. 

Sec. Lord. His own impatience 

Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let ’s make the best f>f it. 

Auf M\' rage is gone; 

And I am struck wi til sorrow. — Take him up:- - 
Help, three 0’ the chief est .soldiers ; I ’ll be one.— 
Beat thou the drum, that it s]jea,k mournfully: 
Trail your steel jiikes.— Though in tliis city he 
Hath wndow’d Jiud uuehilded inanA'' a one, 
Which to this hoiir bewail the injury, rn 
A'et he shall haA’-e a noble inemorv. — 

Assist. 

[Exeunt^ hearing the hod// of Coriolanus. 
A dead march sounded. 


4 Judicious, judicial. 
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NOTES TO GORIOLANUS. 


JDRAMATtS PEESONJE. 

1. The character of Coriolantjs is thus given in Plu- 
tarch: “This man is a good proof e to contirmc some 
men’s opinions: That a rare and excellent wit vntaught 
doth bring forth many good and euill things together: as 
a fat soile tluitlyeth vninanured (i.e. unworked) bringeth 
foorth both hearbes and w’-eeds. For this Martins naturall 
wit and great heart did maruellously stirre vphis courage 
to do and attempt notable acts. But on the other side for 
lacke of education, he was so cholericke and impatient, 
that he would yeeld to no lining creature: which made 
him churlish, viuduill, and altogether unlit for any mans 
conuersation. Yet men maruelling at his constancie, 
that ho was nener owercoine with pleasure nor mony, <fc 
how he wold endure easily all maner of paines trauels; 
thereupon they well liked and commended his stoutnesse 
and temperancy. But for all that they could not be ac- 
quainted with him, as one citizen vseth to be with another 
in the city: his behauiour was so vnpleasant to them by 
reason of a certaine insolent and stern maner he had, 
which because he was too Lordly, was disliked” (North’s 
Plutarch, ed. 1631, p. 221). “He was a man too ful of 
passion and choler, and too much giuen to selfc-wil, & 
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opinion, as one of a high mind & great courage, that 
lacked the granitic and affability that is gotten with 
judgement of learning & reason, which only is to be 
looked for in a gouernour of state: and that rememhred 
not how wilfiillnes is the thing of the world, which a 
gouernour of a conmion-w’ealth for pleasing should shun, 
being that which Plato called solitarinesse ” (p. 228). 

2. The following is Plutarclrs account of Tullus Aufi- 
Dius: “ In the city of Aiitium there was one called Tullus 
Aufidius, who for his riches, as also for his nobilitie and 
valiantuesse was honoured among the Volsces as a king. 
Martins kiiew'^ very well that Tullus did more malice and 
envy him then he did all the Eomains besides: because 
that many times in battels where they met, they were 
euer at the encounter one against another, like lusty 
Goxiragious youths, striuing in all emulation of honor, and 
had encountered many times together. Iiisoniuch as be- 
sides the common quarrell betwene them, there was bred 
a manxellous priuatc hate one against another ” (p. 232). 
. . . “ [This was the first matter wherewith the Volsces 
that mostemiied Martins glorie and anthoritie did charge 
Martins with.] Among those Tullus was chiefe : who 
though he had receiued no priuate iniurj" or displeasure 
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NOTES TO GORIOLANUS. 


of Martius, yet the common fault and imperfection of 
mans nature wrought in him, and It grieued him to see 
his owne reputation blemished through Martius great 
fame and honour, and so himselfe to be lesse esteemed of 
the Yolsces then he was before ” (p. 236). 

3. In the character of Volumnia Shakespeare is follow- 
ing hints to be found in Plutarch. Thus it is said: 
“ Touching Martius the onely thing that made him to 
loue honour, was the ioy he saw his mother did take of 
him. For he thought nothing made him so happy and 
honourable, as that his mother might heare euerybody 
praise and commend him, that she might alwaies see 
liim return with a crown vpon his head, and that she 
might still imbrace him with teares running down her 
cheekes for ioy: . . . Martius thinking all due to his 
mother, that had bin also due to his father if he had liued, 
did not only content himself to rejoyce and honor her, 
but at her desire took a wife also, by whom he had two 
children, and, yet neuer left his mother’s house therefore” 
(p. 233). The name of the wife is afterwards given as 
Virgilia. Of young Marciiis nothing is said. 

4. Of the remaining characters little but the names are 
to be found in Plutarch. Of Junius Brutus and Sicinius 
Veiutus it is said that they “ were the first tribunes of the 
people that were chosen, who had only bene the causers 
and procurers of the sedition” (p. 224). Menenius Agripi^a 
is mentioned as the senator who told the tale of the belly 
and its members; and Valeria as the lady who first had 
the idea of the women’s supplication to Coriolanus; Com- 
,INIUS was the consul at the time of the expedition against 
Corioli, and TiTUS Lartius the lieutenant, with whom he 
divided his army. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

5. Line 11: Is’t a wrdwf^—Perhaps a sly hit at trial by 
jury. 

6. Line 1.5: )Fe are accounted poor citizens; the patri- 
cians, GOOD. —The first citizen uses the word, with a 
quibble, in its other sense of “wealthy,” “substantial,” 
as in ^Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 12-17: 

S/.’jy. Atitonio is man. 

Bliss, Have you heard any imputation to tlie contrary? 

.SAjf. Ho, no, no, no, noj—nty meaning, in saying he is a good man, 
is to have you understand me, that he is sufficient. 

By ce quotes from Brome’s Nortliern Lasse, sig. B 2, ed. 
1632: “A good man in th’ citty is not call’d after his good 
deeds, but the knowne weight of his jturse.” 

7. Line 20: the leanness tiiat agjUcts us . . . is as an in- 
ventory to particularize their abundance. ~~The list of our 
wants is a list of their possessions: wliat we lack they 
have. 

0. Line 20: OBJECT of our misery.— Object in the 

sense of “object of sight” is quite ordinary modern Eng- 
lish. We speak of “oiyecf- lessons,” of “writing with 
the eye upon the object f &(;. The peculiarity here is its 
use in this sense with the preposition of. The only other 
instance of this in Shakespeare is Troilus and Cressida, 
ii.2.41: 

And reason flies the all harm. 


ACT L Scene L 

' 9 . Line 21: our SUPPERANOB is a gain to them.—Svf- 
ferance in Shakespeare means either suffering, as here, or 
endurance, as in iii, 1. 23, 24: 

For they do prank them in .authority, | 

Against all noble 

10 . , Line 24: ere tee become RAKES. —A reference to the 
proverb, “ As lean as a rake; ” with a quibble on the other 
meaning of pike, viz. a pitch-fork. Pike mid pitch are the 
same word. See note 35. 

11 . Line 32: and could be content; ie. and would be 
pleased. Cf. Julius Ctesar, v, i. 8: 

thay cau/d de conteni 
To visit other places. 

So, in line 38 below, can be content meum ‘ * may be pleased. 

12 . Line 39: to please his mother. — So North’s J?lutarch, 
ed. 1632, p. 222: “ But touclung Martius the onely tiling 
that made him to loue honour was the Joy he saw his 
mother did take of him.” 

13. Line 59: Our business is not unkmmn to the senate. 
—“This and all the .subsequent plebeian speeclies in this 
scene are given in the old copy to tlie second citizen. But 
the dialogue at the opening of the play si lows that it 
must have been a mistake, and that tliey ought to lie at- 
tributed to the first citizen. The second is rath er friendly 
to Coriolaims” (Malone, Var. Ed. vol. xiv. p. 8). 

14. Line 84: edicts for usury, to support ukioyo’s.— S hake- 
spieare lias combined two revolts of the xieople described 
by Plutarch: the first, on account of the exactions of 
usurers; the second, i^y reason of a famine. 

16. Line 95: To STALE ’t a little more.— Theobald’s con- 
jecture for F. scale, which some commentators defend, 
explaining it to mean: “strip off the husk a little further, 
to shew the hidden meaning.” But probably scale is a 
misprint here. In ii. 8. 257 it is used correctly for loeigh. 

16. Line 97: to fob off mir disgrace ivitk a tale. — To 
fob q/fis to put off with a jest or trick. Of. II. Henry IV. 
ii. 1. 37: “I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have 
been fuhb'd off, and fubh'd off, and fuhlhl off, from this 
day to that day, that it is a shame to be thought on.” 

17. Line 99.-- -As a specimen of the way in which Shake- 
speare employs his authorities, it may he well to (piote 
the fable as it stands in North’s Plutareh; “ On a time all 
the members of mans body did rebell against tbe belly, 
complaining of it, that it only remained in tlie midst of 
the body without doing anything, neither did beare any 
labour to the maintenance of the rest: wheras all otlier 
parts and members did labour painfully, and were very 
carefull to satisfle the appetites and desires of the, body. 
And so tbe belly, all this no twitlistanding, laughed at 
their folly, and said: It is true, I first receive all meates 
that nourish mans body: but afterwards I send it againe 
to the nourishment of other parts of the same. Even so 
(quoth he) 0 you, my masters, and citizens of Borne, the 
reason is alike betweene the Senate and you. For matters 
being well digested, and their counsels throughly ex- 
amined, touching the beiieflte of the common-wealth, the 
Senatours are cause of the common commodity that 
cometh vnto euery one of you ” (p, 224). 

18. Line 112: Whiehne'er came from the lungs; te. as 
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we should say, not a heavtif smile, with a play on the | 
literal use of the word hmgs. Cf. Tempest, ii 1. 17S~175: | 
“These gentlemen, who are of such sensible and nimble j 
lungn that they always use to laugh at nothing; ” Hamlet, : 
ii. 2. 3S6: **the clown shall make those laugh whose hmgs | 
are tickle o’ the sere.” | 

19. Line 114: ' ft tauntingly replied. F. 4; F. 1 ! 

taintlngly; F. 2, F. 3 tantinghj. i 

20. Line 120: The counsellor /(eart. — Compare ii: 

3. 211, 212: 

Why, had your bodies 
No /jfrtr? auiong you ‘Mijc. to advise you). 

In the old medicine the three principal parts of the body 
were liver, heart, and brain, called the tripod of life, in 
which were begotten respectively the natural vital and j 
animal spirits, Ijy wliich the soul performed all its actions, i 

21. Line 130: YOU 'ST hear the ballt/s ansiver.—Yoit ’st \ 
is a provincialism either for gou (thtm) shalt, or goit imist, I 
probably the former. Mr. Aldis Wright quotes from | 
Marston’s Malcontent, v. 3. 67 : ‘ ‘ You \st ne'er meet more,” j 
and line 81, ^‘gnu'st do ’s no harm,” a.s well as iv. 1: , 
“ TJum’st kill him” (ed. Liillen, i. 310, 311, 283). 

22. Lilies 131, 132: 

JS'ote JEK this, goad friend; 

Your most grave belhj. \ 

This conversational use of the pronouns Inm become rare | 
in modern Fjiiglish, Iiut it is freiiuent in Sliakespeare. 
Compare for the tirst, Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 11, 12: j 
Mllain, I say, knock me ac this jiate, i 

Aiul rap me' weli, or I 'll knock your knnvuN pate ; i 

and for the second, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 20-31: 1 
“Four serpent of Egypt is bred now of goar mud by the | 
operation of innir sun: so is gour crocodile.” | 

23. Line 140: Even to the court, the heart, — to the seat i 

o’ the />nn'n.— That is, to the court, the heart, and to the : 
seat, or throne, of the brain, viz. the lieatl. : 

24. Line 141; cranks.— The word is used only twice J 

else by Shakespeare, viz, I. Henry IV. iii. 1. OS: i 

See how thi.s river comes me craKoiioi,'' in ; 

and Venus and Adonis, 682: 

He cran/:j! and crosses witlt a thousand doubles. 

Compare Milton, L’ Allegro, 27: 

Quil'jS and cnviks and wantem wiles, 

where “ cranks ” are quibbles. Drayton uses “ crankling” 
in a line quoted liy Xares: 

Now on alonjj the cranklini^ path doth keep, 

25. Line 142; The strongest NERl'ES. — in Eliza- 
oethaii English retained its classitml sense of sinew% 
Compare Hamlet, i, 4. 82, 83; 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nchuean lion’s nen'e. 

Cymbeline, iii. 3. 04: 

Strains his young' nerves and puts himself in posture. 

Wa still speak of a vigorous style in writing as nervous, 

26. Line 154: pisgest things rightlg. — Disgest is a fre- 
quent Elizabetlian form of digest; e.g, Julius Ofcsar, i. 2. 
305; Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 179; according to the 
Folio reading. 


27. Line 155: Touching the iceal o' the common. —That 
is, the wealth or welfare of the common people. Compare 
Shakespeare’s use of the general in Julius Csesar, ii.l,' 11, 12: 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But (or ike 

and Hamlet, ii. 2. 457: “ ’t was caviare to 

28. Line 163: IVtou RASCAL, that are uwrst JN blood I'o 
run.— A rascal was a deer out of condition. Compare As 
You Like It, iii. 3. 58: “ the noblest deer hath them as 
huge as the rascal.” In blood meant in condition. Com- 
pare I. Henry VI. iv. 2. 48, 49: 

If we be English deer, be then in bkmi ; 

Not nriTiT/dike, to Lill down witlra pinch. 

Menenius means tliat for rascals to lead may be for tlieir 
own advantage, but not for that of the herd. The proper 
order of society is expressed in a passage of The Maid's 
Metamorphosis: 

The lubtie stag, conductor of the traine 
r.eads .all the heard in oruier cioun the plaine; 

The baser ya.<;cnis scatter here ant! there 
.\s not presuming to approach so neere. 

-~r)i!lleu'.s Old Plays, isl Ser. i. 1x4. 

29. Line 167: The one side jnust have BALE.— Compare 
Spenser, Faery Queeiie, i. 1. 1.6; 

l'\ir lij^lit slse haled as the tlemlly :\tu\ 

The word occurs tnily here in Shakespeare, though its 
derivative “ Imleful ” is fretpient. Already in .Hullokar’s 
Expositor (161<5) it is marked as obsolete. It is found 
iLSiially as the antithesis " bliss” or “ i)out. 

30. Lines 169, 170: 

That, rubbing the peso' itch of your opinion, 

Malcc gourselres scAB.s? 

Scab was a term of emitempt. as in Twelfth ISight, ii. 5. 
82, “'Out, scab!” it may therefore lie used here with a 
quibble, make yt.)ni‘selves scabs, meaning both “ make 
scabs for yourselves” and “make yourselves into scabs.” 
Compare IMuch Ado about Is’othing, iii, .3. 105-107: 

Can. Here, in.an ; I am at thy elltaw. 

Bora. Mass, and my elbow itch'd^ I thought there would a .•scab follow, 

31. ’ Line 179: To male him worthij u'hose of ence subdues 
him, d'c. — That is, to praise him whose offence brings 
him to punishment, and, curse that justice which jaui- 
ished him. 

32. LinelSS: Him yild that was gour garland.— Vihf 
is a frequent old spelling of vile. See, e.g. Tempest, i, 2. 
358; King .Tulin, iii. 4. 19, ,Ff. 

33. Line 202: I'd make a qUARRV. — Coan-/-?/ is derived 
from owree (from Low Latin corafa, intestines), which Cot- 
grave explains as “a dog's reward, the h(,)imds’ fees of, 
or part in, the game they Iwive killed.” Lullokar defines 
it as “venison which is taken by hunting.” The word is 
used here fora heap of dead, as in Hamlet, v. 2. 375-378: 

This t/uarrj cries on havoc. < ) proud Death, 

What feast is lowari! in thine eternal cell. 

That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck? 

34: Line 203: With thousands of these slaves. 

, —For the proleptic use of the adjective compare i. 4. 20, 21: 
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list, wliat work lie makes 
Amoiijjst your a'oTru army; 

and for the sense of “cut in pieces,” compare Julius 
CtX'sar, iii. 1. 268 : 

Their infants g’uarity'ti with the hands of war, 

35. Line 2U4: I could pick my lance.—Pick is for 

pitc/j, as in Henry V. 4. 99: 

I’ll you o’er the pales else. 

For the double form cf. ache and atchc, poke and potch 
(i. 10. 15), eke and eche (Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 2S, 
Q. 2), lurk mid lurch (ii. 2. 105 of this play). 

36. Line 215: To break the heart o/ generosity. To 
give the final blow to the nobles” (Johnson). Generoim 
in Shakespeare is frequently used for “of noble birth,” 
{tecording to its derivation from the Latin (jenerosm. Cf. 
■.Measure for Measure, iv. 6. 13: 

The ji'w/mwj' and gravest citizens, 

37. Line 233: that vnll PUT YOU TO’T; Le. give you work 
to do, try your mettle. Cf. Othello, iii. 3. 469, 471: 

I greet tliy love. ... 

.4nd will upon the instant (kee io't. 


38. Line 255: IFon'Mp/ttZ MU the only other 

place where the word occurs in ShakeBpeare the form 
used is mutineer: “If you prone a mutiueere, the next 
Tree ” (Tempest, iii. 2. 41, Folio). But cf. the form en- 
(jiner iu Hamlet, iii. 4, 20t5, 207: 

For ’t is the sport to have the eti^uiey 
Hoist with his own petar; 

andpio?ier in Hanilet, i. 5. 1G2: 

A worthy /fewr.' Once more remove, good friends; 

and Milton, }?aradise Lost, i. 675, 676: 

as when bands 

Of with spade and pickaxe armed. 

Peele, Battle of Alcazar, iv. 1. 10 (ed. Bulleii, vol. i. p. 
274) has muleters. 


39. Line 260: Being mov’d, he ivill not spare to GIRD the 
gods.~Cf. II. Henry IV. i. 2. 7, where Falstaff says: “Men 
of all sorts take a pride to gird at me.” The noun occurs 
ill Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 58, and I. Hemy VI. iii. 1, 
i:il. For the use of the verb without a ijreposition cf. 
■Returne from Ptiriiassus, i. 2, 2S0: 

Cleanly to. our looser libertines. 

~Ed. Macray, p. 86, 

Hie original sense is to strike; cf. Chaucer, Monkes Tale, 
556: . 

,\mJ to these cherle.s tuo he gan to praye 
To .sleen him, and of his head. 

40. Lines 262, 263: 

He is groivn 

Too proud TO BB so valiant; 


ie. he is grown too proud of being bo valiant. “ To was 
originally used not with the infioitive, but with the ger- 
und in -c, and, like the Latin ad with the gerund, denoted 
a iiurpose. Thus to love’ was originally ‘ to lovene;’ i.e. 
to (or toward) loving (ad amandnm). Gradually as to 
superseded the proper infinitival inflection to was used in 
other and more indefinite senses: ‘for,’ ‘about,’ ‘in,’ ‘as 
regards’” (Abbott’.s Shakespearean Grammar, p. 256). 


Thus the sense becomes ambiguous, especially when too 
precedes. Compare Richard II. i. 3. 244: 

I was /oo strict to make mine ow'ii away (in 111 , iking), 

41. Line 276.— Demerits 'vras long used as deserts is 
now in both a good and evil sense. In Bullokar’s English 
Expositor (1616) demerit is deftned simi>l.v as “desert;" 
but in Blount’s Glo.sf3Dgraphia (1674) the sense given is 
“ ill-deserving, want of merit.” For the good sense cf, 
Othello, i. 2. 22-24: 

my demertis 

May speak, imbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As this tliat I have reach’d ; 

and for the bad sense, Macbetln iv. 3. 226, 227: 

Not for their own but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. 

For the two senses before Shake, speare’s time, contrast 
Hall’s Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 69: “ITiis noble, priiu:o 
for his ddmmfe* called the good duke of Gloiice.ster,” with 
Stat. I. Henry VII. c. 4 (Jfh.')): “ . Priests enljiable, or by 
their demerits openly reported of im-ontinent living.” 
Cotgrave e.xp]ains demerite: “desert, merit, deserving; 
also (the eontrary,) a disservice, ilcinerit, misdeed, ill- 
carriage, ill-deserving; in ■svliich .sense it is most com- 
moldy used at this day.” 

42. Lines 281, 2S2: 

in what fashion 
More than his singula nty; 

i.c. with wdiat forces over and above, himself. The speech 
is sarcastic. Cf. iii. 1. 263-265: 

Wliere is this viper, 

Tliat would depopuhte the city, and 
Be every man hiimselfS 


ACT L Scene 2. 

43. Lines 5, 6: 

.Home 

Had circu m vent mi. 

A mixture of “ Rome had intelligence” and “ the act had 
circumvention. 

44. Line 14: Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman.— 
“ Titus Latins one of the Valiantest men the Romaines 
had at that time” (North’s Plutarch, p. 224). 

45. Line 24: To take in many towm; Le. capture. <?f, 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 13. 83: 

When he hath mus’d of kingdoms tfi ; 

and, metaphorically, Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 587, 588; 

I think affliction may .subdue the cheek, 

But not i>i the mind. 

46. Line 28: J’or the remove; i.e. fov their removal; to 
raise the siege and relieve the town. 

■ ACT I. .Scene 3. 

47. Line 10: that it was no better than pictureAike to 
hang by the wall, if remnin wade it not stir; i.e. if re- 
nown did not stir so goodly an aiipearance, it was no 
better than a picture. 

48. Line 16: his brows bound with oak. for saving the 
life of a citizen.— Sec quotation from North’s Plutarch in 
note 143. 

49. Line 32: Methinks I hear hither your husband's 
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dr tun; t. the sound seems to reach me here. J’or the 
use of the adverb with a verb of motion not expressed, 
cf. Sonnet xxxix. 14: 

By praising liim here who doth hence remain. 

60. Line 46: AT Grecian suwrds, contemning. —Tell Va- 
leria, Ac.— Tills is the emendation of Collier, and isq^uite 
satisfactory. F.l reads: 

At Grecian sword. Cojaennift^;-, tell Fateria, A’C.; 

as though Coiitenning were a proper name. F. 2 reads; 

At Grecian swordes tell Valeria, &c. 

Gapell added an apostrophe: 

At Grecian- swords’ contending. 

51. Line 54: you are manifest house-Jceepers.— Manifest 
has two senses in Shake.speare : (1) evident; (2) well- 
known, public; the second being the sense in this place. 
Cf. All ’s Well That Ends Well, i. 3. 229: 

his reading 

And manifest experience. 

52. Line 56: A fine smu.—S'pot here seems to mean a 
small pattern that Virgilia is working. Compare Othello, 
iii 8. 434, 435: 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
S/oUi'd with strawberries in your wife’s hand? 

53. Line 71: hoii' he mammock’d ?"L— The \vord occurs 
only here in Shakespeare. Both Cotgrave and Minsheu 
in their dictionaries recognize the sulistantive inannwoc^w, 
for morsels, but neither has the verl); nor do the com- 
mentators supply any instance. Mr. Aldis Wright quotes 
from Major Moor’s Suffolk Words and Phrases: Mam- 
mitelc. To cut and hack victuals wastefully.” 

54 Line 74: A CRACK, madam ; l.e. Yes, he is a lively 
boy. The word is used hy Shallow in II. Henry lY. iii. 
2. 34: “I saw him break Skogan’s head at the court-gate, 
when a’ was a crack not thus high.” A crack was a pert, 
lively boy. In Marston’s What You Will, iii. 3 (ed, Biillen, 
vol. ii. p. 3S‘2), the leading page in their games together 
is called ” Emperor of Cracks;” and in Ben .Tomson’s Cyn- 
thia’s Bevels, when Mercury and Cupid disguise them- 
selves as pages, Mercury says; “Since we are turned 
cracks, let’s study to be like cracks, practise their lan- 
guage and behaviours, act freely carelessly and capri- 
ciously, as if our veins ran with quicksilver.” Cf. also 
donson’s The Devil is an A.ss, ii. 3 <p. 355, ed. G ifford, 1S3S); 

If we could get a witty boy 

That were an excellent I could instruct him 

1 o the true height. 

[So, too, Massinger’s The XTnnatural Combat, i. 1; and 
The Bashful Lover, i. 1 (Cunningham’s ed. pp, 3C, 528).] 

55. Line 122; at a word-iu one word. Cf. Merry 
AVives of Windsor, i. 1. 107-109: “He hath wrong’d me; 
indeed he hath;— at a ccord, he hath;— believe me;” i. 3. 15; 
II. Henry IV. iii. 2, 319; Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 1. 
119; Julius Otesar, i. 2. 266. 

ACT 1. Scene 4. 

56. Line 14: Wo, nor a man that fears you LESS than he. 

■ —Johnson proposed more, which undoubtedly gives the 

required sense. Many passsges might be collected from 
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English classics where, by a confusion, the comparative 
is incorrectly used. See, e.g,, King Lear, ii. 4. 141; also 
Paradise Lost, i. 257 : 

And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater. 

57. Line 25: hearts more PROOF than shields . — 

“Arms of proof” are arms proved by experience. In 
Macbeth, i. 2. 54, we have the phrase “ lapp’d in inoo/” 
for lapped in armour. 

58. Lines 31, 32: 

y'ou shames of Home! you herd of— Boils and plagues 

Piaster you o er. 

This is Johnson’s correction of tlie B"*!. : 

you Heard of Byles and Plagues 
Plaister you o’re. 

The punctuation of the IT is never to be relied upon, and 
the aposiopesis suggested by Dr. Johnson, l)eside.s being 
the simplest possible correction, is eminently characteris- 
tic of Coriolaniis. Cf. i. 6. 42, 43: 

but for our gentlemen, 

The common file— a plague ! 

59. Line 42: As they us to our trenches. — I’. 1 adds /oL 
loiees, which the second corrects into ./bdopvfL Lettsom 
conjectured FoUoiv me, which Dyce pi'ints. 

60. Lines 44, 45: 

*Tisfor the followers fortune n'idens them, 

Sot for the Jliers. 

“He did encourage Ids fellows with words and deeds, 
crying out to them that fortune had oi^enetl the gates of 
the city, more for the followers than the fliers” (North’s 
Plutarch, p. 224). 

61. Line -47: To the POT, 1 warrant ftoa.— Staunton 
quotes from Web.ster’s White Devil (p. 37, ed. Dyce, 1857): 
“They go fo the pot for’t;” from New Custome, ii. 3: 
“Thou mightest sweare, if I could, I would bring them 
to the pot;" and fr<jm Peele’s Edward I. j), 3S9 (ed. Dyce, 
1861): “King Edward, no: we will admit no pause, .For 
goes this wretch, this traitor, to the 2 nd." Mr. Bullen in 
his edition of Poele (i. 129) quotes from John Heyw'ood’s 
Proverbs: 

And where the small with the great cannot agree 
The weaker goeth to the foi we all day see. 

62. Lines 53, 54: 

Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword, 

And, when it bows, stands ii 2 >! 

The man dares more and endures longer than his sword, 
although he can feel and the swoi-d cannot. B’or sensibly 
cf. i. 3. 95: “ I would your cambric were sensible a.s your 
finger.” Steeveiis quotes fnnn the Arcadia; “Their very 
armour by piecemeal fell awaiy from them: and yet their 
flesh abode the wounds constantly, as though it were h‘ss 
sensible of smart than the senseless armour” (\''ar. Ed. 
1821, xiv. p. 35). 

63. Line 57: Been to CATO’S vo'sh, &c.— -Theobald’s cor- 
rection of the Folio Calues. “B’or he was eiien such an- 
other as Cato would liaiie a souldier and a captaiue to be, 
not only terrible and fierce to lay about him, but to make 
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tlie enemy afeard with the sound of his voice, and grim- 
nesse of his countenance ” (North’s Plutarch, p, 224). Of 
course the reference to Cato in the mouth of Lartrns, like 
the reference to G-alen in ii. 1. 128, is an anachronism. 

64. Line' 61: IFcrc FEVEROC'S'uncif Of.. Mac- 

beth, ii. 3. 65, 66: 

some sa3% the earth 
Was/e’zwwi' and did shake. 

65. Line 62: Let's fetch him off, or make R'E'M.A.l'Sf alike, 
— In mod. Eng. only the plural of this word is used, and 
only in the sense of remainder. Shakespeare uses both 
.singular and plural in this sense; and also the singular 
in the sense of stoy. Cf. Macbeth, iv. 3. 148: since my 
here-rcmuOT in, England." 

ACT L Scene. 5. . ■ 

66. Line 4 : Stage - direction. “-Trumpet is for Trum- 
peter, just as ensign is used in modern English for both 
the man and the thing. Cf. Henry Y. iv. 2. 61: 

I will the banner from a take. 

67. Lines 5, 6: 

See here these MOVERS that do prize their hours 
At a crack'd drachm! 

Movers may mean agitators, or it may be a contemptuous 
word for men who are only “ moving animals.” “Martins 
was marvellous angry with them and cryed out on them, 
that it was no time now to looke after spoile, and to ruiine 
stragling here and there to enrich themselues whilest the 
other consull and their fellow citizens peradiienture "were 
fighting with their enemies” (North’s Plutarch, p. 224). 

68. Line 7: Irons o/ a doit. —So iv. 4. 17 ; v. 4. 60. A doit 
was a small Dutch coin, worth half a farthing, and so 
“ worth a doit” means valueless. Ct Merchantof Venice, 
i. ;j. 141, 142; 

take no (ioii 

Of usance. 

Also, The Tempest, ii. 2. 33; “they Will not give a doit to 
relieve a lame beggar.” 

dou?>tet.s‘. --.North in his translation of Plutarch mod- 
ernized classical dress, and Shakespeare in the Roman 
plays followed him. There is a good example in the Life 
of Pompey al>oiit the execution of Carbo. “He prayed the 
executioner to give him a little respite and place to un- 
trusae a -jnimt, for he had a paine” (p. 636). 

69. Lines 10, 20: 

The blood I drop is rather imYSlCAL 
Than dangerous to me. 

Cf. Julius Cmsar, ii. 1. 261-263: 

Is Brutus sick ?--and is St 

To ivallc unbraced and suck up the humours 

Of the dank mornings 

70. Line 24: Prosperity he thy page! i.e, may prosperity 
follow thy footsteps. A page walked behind his master; 
cf. Timon, iv. 224: “ Will these trees payc thy heels?'- 
and II. Henry IV. i. 2. 12, 13, where Falstaff says to his 
page: “I do here walk before thee like a sow that hath 
o’erwhelm’d all her litter hut one.” For the metaphor 
cf. Sonnet cviii. 12: “ makes antitiuity for aye his page.” 


Scene 6. 

71. Line 6: The Eommi gods.—Woi the definite article 
where we should ather use the pronoun yc, cf. iv, i. 37: 

“ 0 the gods!” Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 171, 172: 

jyiir gods ! it smites me 
Beneath the fall I have. 

The awkwardness in the present passage is that there is 
nothing until the pronoun “you” in the fourth, line to 
decide whether “ the Roman gods’’ is thesecond or third 
person; where there is no ambiguity, as in Julius 0:esar, 

V. 3. 99: 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee welli 
the difference from modern usage hai’dly attracts attenti on. 

72. Line 16: briefly tee heard their dmius. — Briejly 
means “within a short time," as Cymbeline, v. 5. 106: 

die their joys 

That place them on tlie t ruth of girls and boys. 

It is more commonly applied with a forward tiian, as in 
the present passage, w^ith a iiaekwardreference; e.g. An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 10: 

Go put on thy defences. 

Etvs, Briefly, sir, 

73. Line 17: Him couldst thotiin u write CONFOUND oti 
hoar.— For the sense of ‘‘waste,’’ applied to time, cf. I 
Henry IV. i. 3. 100, 101: 

He did confound the la'st part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Gleudower; 
and Antony and Cleopatra, i. l. 45: 

Let ’s wot CO) found tlie time with confereuce harsh. 

74. Lines 42, 43: 

blit for our gentlemen, 

The common file. 

i.r. had it not been for our gentiemeii, the common file 
(would have ruined us). But the mere mention of them 
sets Coriolanus cursing, and Ids sentence is not finished. 
For a similar aposiopesis cl i. 4. 31, 32: 

You shame.s of Rome! you herd of— Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er. 

75. Line 58: Their bands i' the YLVIARI) are the Anti ate.^. 
—Vaward is a contractiou of miiirard, the vanguard or 
first line of an army. Van occurs in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iv. 6. 9: 

Plant those that have revolted in the 7-itiu, 

This passage is closely coined from Plutarch: “Tlie 
consull made him answer that he thought the ban(i,<t 
which were in the mward of their liattell were those of 
the Antiates, ■whom they esteemed to he the warlikest 
men. Then prayed Martins to ]>e set directly against 
them. The consull granted him, greatly praising his 
courage” (North’s Plutarch, p. 225). 

76. Line 61; Filling the air ndth sioord.s ADVANC’D. — 
To advance was a teclmical word for uplifting a sword or 
a standard. For the former cf. Henry V. v. 2. ;182, 3S;L 

that never wav 

His bleeding' sword ’twixt England and fair France; 

and for the latter, Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 06: 

And death’s pale flag i.s not advtDiced there. 

77. Line 76: O' me alone, make you a sword of me'! — 
The Folio reading i.s: 

Oh me alone, make you a sword of me. 
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ACT i. iScjiie C. 


KOTES TO . COBIOLANUa: act L fcScene 0. 


Cax)ell first marked the question, and the last part ot 
the sentence then refers to tlie soldiers taking Marcius 
in their arms instead of waving their swords as he had 
bidden, whieli is very good sense. The first words have 
been variously emended. Heath proposed. Let me alone; 
.Singer, 0 come along ; Collier, Of me alone, which if 
written O' me alone is the nearest to the reading of the 
Folio. The meaning will then he: “Of me alone do you 
make a sword. ” “ Am I your only sword?” The comma 
may he placed either after alone, or after maord. 

78. .Line 84: And four ahall quickly draw out my com- 
•muiid.—Capell, And 1; Heath, And no i; Jackson, And 
foeti tiJiall; Mitford, An hour; .Singer, And some; John- 
son proposed: 

Atid/ear shall quickljf draw out OF niy command 
Which men are /east inclined. 

If the passage seem to require correction, Mitford’s sug- 
gestion is by iniicli the best; l>ut it is advisable always to 
leave the text unaltered so long as it makes sense. There 
is no reason why Coriolanus should not have deputed 
four captains to make choice for him, 

ACT L. Scene. S. 

79. Line 4: More than thy fame, anX) ENYY.—.Steevens 
takes envy as a noun, explaining fame and envy to mean 
detested fame. More probably it is a vor]> parulkd to 
“abhor.” Collier suggested tlmt tlie compositor mistook 
/ for the contraction of atuL Dyce also reads I. 

80 . Line 11: Wrench lo thy power to th' highest, ~~Fov 
the metaphor compare ISlacbeth, i. 7. bO: 

But screw your courage to the stickitig-place. 

81 . Line 12: That was the whip OF your hragg'd i>RO- 
OENY.— -It was the Tr<»jans, not the Greeks, from >vhom 
the Homans boasted their descent. Of nmst therefore 
mean “belonging to.” Progeny is used for “race,” as in 
I. Henry VI. v. 4. 38: “ issuetl from the progeny of kings. ” 

ACT I. Scene 9. 

82. Line 7: That, with the fusty PLXUiElANS, thine 
/u>uuar.s'.— -Here, and in v. 4. 30, plebeians is accented on 
the first syllable. 

83. Line 10: cani'st thou to a morsel of this feast— 

That is, “what you did here was hut an added morsel to 
what you had previously done, in Corioli itself.” 

84. Line 12: Here is the steed, we the eapariso7i.—^*Tlm 
is an odd encominm; the meaning is, ‘this man performed 
the action, and we only filled ux> the show ’ " (.lohnson). 

85. Lines 22-25: 

')w less than a traducement. 

To hide your doings; and to silence that, 

Which, to the spire, and top of 2 mvises vouch'd. 
Would seem, but modest 

Tiiat is, it w'ould be a slander to silence the recital of 
your deeds, which, even if it employed all possible praises, 
would seem to fall short of your deserts. 
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86. Line 31: And 'i'E'ST themselves loith death. —Thnt 
having death instead uf gratitude as a surgeon to pro])e 
them; a way of saying, having no surgeon to probe them, 
and so mortifying. A tent is a roll of lint for searching 
and cleansing a wound, t'umpare iii. 1. 2.S5, 236: 

t" is a sore upon us 
You cannot i'tfWif yourself ; 

Cymbeline, iii. 4. 116-118: 

mine ear, 

Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, 

Nor /'tv.-i? to bottom that. 

87. Lines 41-46: 

May these same instruments, which you pn'ofane, 

Never sound more! When drams and trumpets shall 
r the field prove Jiatteecrs, let courts and cities he 
Made all of false fac'd soothing! When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite's silk, let him be made 
Anoverture for the wars! No more, I say! 

This is Dyce’s aiTaiigement; the Ff. end lines tit soothing 
and ums. The passage by its regular balance has the 
form of sense, but what the sense may be it is difficult to 
determine. By laying stress uixm ctff in the fourth line, 
the first clause gains a certain meaning. “ If flattery has 
reached the field of battle, we must expect courts and 
cities to be entirely given over to it.” But the second 
clause eludes interiu’etation. “ Gverture” in Shakespeare 
means either (i) disclosure, as in AVinter’s Tale, ii. 1. 170- 
172: 

I wisl), my liege, 

You h;ul only in your silfiu judgment tried it. 

Without more (yiryfitn’i 

or (ii) proposal, sis in Twelfth Night, i. 5. 22.5: ‘T bring 
no overture of war,” and neither of these significations is 
appropriate to the parasite. The best emendation of the 
passage is Tyrwbitt’s cctujectuve of A coverture (cf. Much 
Ado, iii. 1. 30; III. Henry VI. iv. 2, 13) for An tnrrture, 
altering /o'm tnfhis, or, as Steeveiis suggested, leaving khn 
, unaltered in the sense < >f ii. Ills for the neuter jiossessive 
' was common, as its was only corning into use ; him for ii 
is another matter, ilr. Wright quotes an instance from 
I Bacon’s Advancement of J.earnxng, ii. 22. § 11 : “ Like unto 
' the rowing against the stream, or making a vrand sti'aigbt 
, by bending hitn contrary to his natural crookedness;” but 
; this may be explained sis a personification. 

! 88 Lines 47-51.— The lines are arranged as by Theo- 

; bald. The Ff. read: 

1 No more I say, for that 1 haue not wash’d 

j My Nose that bled, or foyl’d some debile Wretch. 

I AVhicli without note, here’s many else haue done, 

1 You shout me forth in ticclamatious hyperbolicall. 

I The spelling shout in the last line represents the promm- 
, ciatiou of the time. (T. VI arston, Antonio and Mcllida, 

' part I. iv. 1. S0(vol. i. p. 65, ed. .Bulleii): “ AVair bouts 
I (Le. hotits) and shouts." 

j 89. Line 60: Th’ Ar>prTU>N nobly ever!--" In our com- 
' mon law it signifieth any title giuen to a man beside bis. 
; name, which title sliewetb his estate, trade, coiu'se of life, 

I and also dwelling i>lsieo ” (Bullokar’s Expositor, 1016). (’L 
I Macbeth, i. 3. 105, 106: 

j He bade me, from Itiin, call thee thane of Cawdor; 

1 In which ttddi/ui/i, hail, most worthy tiuuie! 



ACT 1. Scene 9. 


NOTES TO OOEIOLANUS. 


ACT IL Scene 1. 


Henry V. v. 2. 367 ; Troilus and Cressidii, i. 2. 20; Hamlet, 
i. 4. *20, &o. In King Lear, i. 1. 137, 138, it lias a meaning 
rather more general : 

Only we still retain 

I'he name, and all th’ aci<ii(io7ts to a king. 

90. Line 77 : The hed^ loith mhoni we may ARTICULATE. 

— Biiilokar, in his JSnglish Expositor (1616), defines ar- 
ticulate “to set down articles or conditions of agree- 
ment.” It is so used by Camden (Remaines, 212): “ The 
inhabitants were willing to artieulate, and to yeelde 
tliemselnes to the Duke of Biirgundie.” In the only other 
passage where Shakespeare uses the word, I. Henry IV. v. 

1. 72: 

These tilings indeed yon have ariiculate, 
it means “set forth in articles,” arUeulate being used as 
we should now used i^pecified. 

91. Line 82: I finmetiuie lay, here in CorioU. —For lie in 
the sense of “ lodge,” of. Julius Ctesar, iii, 1. 2S6: 

He /w to-night within seven leagues of Rome; 

Alerry Wives, ii. 1. 187: “Does he lie at the Garter?” II. 
Henry IV. iii. 2. 299: “ when Hay at Clement’s Inn.” 

92. -- The passage in Plutarch on which this scene is 
founded is as follows: “He willed Miirtius that he should 
choose out of all the horses they had taken of their ene- 
mies, and of all their goods they had wonne (whereof 
there was great store) teime of euery sort which he liked 
l)est, before any distribution should be made to other. 
Besides this great honourable otfer he hud made him, he 
gave him in testiinonie that he had wonne that day the 
prise of prowesse aboue all other, a goodly horse with a 
capparison, and all furniture to him: which the whole 
army beholding did raariiellously praise and commend. 
But Martins stepping forth told the Consull he most 
thankfully accepted the gift of his horse, and was a glad 
man besides, that his seruice had deserued his Generals 
commendation; and as for his other offer, which was 
rather a mercenarie reward, then a honourable recom- 
pfcnce, he would luuie none of it. l)iit was contented to 
haue his eiiuall part witli the other souldiers. Onely 
this grace (said he) I crane and beseech you to grant me: 
Among the Voices there is an old friend and hoast of 
mine, an honest wealthy man. and now a prisoner, who i 
lining l>efore in great wealth in his owne countrey, liueth 
now a poore prisoner, in the liands of his enemies: & yet 
notwithstanding all this his misery and misfortune, it 
would do me great pleasure if I could sane him from this 
one danger, to keepe him from being sold as a slaue. 
(Ooriolaims’ forgetfulness of this man’s name is thus an 
addition of Shakespeare’s) . . . after the noise of the 
assemldy was somewhat appeased, the consull Cominius 
began to speakc in this sort: We cannot compell Martins 
to take these gifts we <iffer him . . . but we will giue 
him such a reward for the nohle seruice he hath done as 
he cannot refuse. Therefore we do order and decree that 
henceforth he be called Coriolanus (p. 2*25). 

AC’T I. Scene 10. 

93. Lines 4, 5: 

I cannot, 

Beiny a Vvhee, he that I am; 
i,e. I cannot become all that I have it in me to he. 

VOL. XII. 


94. Lines 17-19; 

l//y mloiir, poison'd 

With only auJ'eriutj riain by hiiti.for him 

Shall Jly out < if itself . 

My valour, poisoned simply by losing colour in compari- 
son with his, sliall in order to do him hurt, leave its true 
nature altogether and become cowardly. Autidins means 
he will turn assassin. To stain or distain was originally 
not to “ dye,” but to “ take colour (mt.” It is used meta- 
phorically, as ill this jmssage, by Chaucer in the refrain 
to the Song in the Legemle of Goode Women (1. 255): 

Myd, Absalon, thynne gilte tressis derc ; 

Ester, ley thou thy mekeiiessc ;il adoune; 

Hyde, Joiiath.'is, ;il thy frumlly Hi, 'mere; 

Penelopee, ;iiid Mari.;!a Catoun, 

Make of yuurc wifhoiie iu» coinparysovm; 

Hyde y« youre beaiites, 5'soiide and Eleyiie, 

My ladj' comoth, that al this may dtstf’j’ne. 

Of, also Antony and Cleopatra, hi. 4. 26, 27: 

ni raise the preparation of a war 
Shall .fArA/ your brother, 

95. Line 22 : Emba:ri4UEMENTS.----No other instance of 
this word has been found in an English antlior. It is 
given as a Trench word in Cotgrave’s Dictionary and ex- 
plained to mean either an “imbarking” or an “irnbar- 
guing.” The latter is plainly the sense in this passage. 
Richardson quotes “ eraliarged ” from Hakluyt’s Voyages 
(iii. p. 535): “ Why our niarchaiits witli their goods were 
embarged or arrested. 

96. Line 20; Against the hospitable. CAXtiN-— For canon 
in the sense of nilc, law, which is its original uieaniiig, 
cf. iii. 1.90: “’Twas from the canon;" and. Hamlet, i. 2. 
131,132: 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His 'gainst self-daughterl 

97. Line 31: 'Tis south the city mills. — It may be worth 
■while to quote ^Malone’s note here; “Shakespeare fre- 
quently introdiicc.s those minute local descriptions, pro- 
bably to give an air of truth to his pieces. So in Romeo 
and Juliet: 

Undtrneaih the gnwe of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the city*'*, side (i, i. icS).*' 

ACT 11. Sci'NL 3. 

98. Line 39: your actions would grow wondroas single 
— There is a quibble here <m the two nieaning.s of single 
(i) alone and (ii) insignificant. I'here is a .similar play 
in IT. Henry IV. i. 2. 207: “Four chin double? your wit 
singled" and in Much Ado, ii. 1. 289: “a double heart for 
Im single one.” For the sense of “simi»le” cf. Tempest, 
i. 2. 431, 432: 

Eros. tVhat wert thou, if the King of Naples heard thee? 

Ferd. A sPiyte thing, as I am now. 

99. Line 51: i am Icmnvn to he a nxi Momvs patrician, 

—Cf. As You Like It, i. 2. 278: “The duke hii morons. 

There were supposed to be four hwnours or moistui’es 
in the body, blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy,— 
derived from the four elements air water fire and earth 
—from the preponderance of any one of tvhich arose a 
humorous disposition, or “complexion,” us it was some- 
times called. On the other hand, in perfect health there 
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ACT 11. Scene 1,. 


ACT IL Scene 1. 


NOTES TO COEIOLANUS. 


would l>e a perfect l:)alaiice of these. South says of Adam : 

“ The elements were at perfect union and agreement in 
his body; ’’ and so Antony says c>f Brutiis: 

His life was gentle; and tlie elements 
So mix’d in him tliat Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “Z'/jA vemr 

—-J ulius Ciiesar, v. 5. 73-75. 

Ill Shakespeare’s time the word was beginning to be used 
in the semse of any foolish whim or caprice, and the fashion 
is ridiculed in Henry V. and Merry Wives of Windsor, in 
the person of Nym, who is always saying “that’s the 
kicmuuT of it.” €if. Ben Jonson, Induction to Every Man 
out of his Humour (ed. Cunningham, vol. i. p. (17): 

In every liuman body 

The clioler, raelancltoly, phlegm, and blood 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent. 

Receive the name of Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto tlie general disposition: 

As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a mail, that it doth draw 
All his elTects, his spirits, and his pow'ers. 

In their coufluctioiis, all to run one way 
This may he truly said to be a humour. 

But that a rook, by Avearing a pycd feather 
The cable hatb.ind, or the three-piled rulf. 

A yard uf slioe-tyo, or the SwiUcr’s knot 
Un his French garters, sliould aflcct a humour! 

O it IS more than most ridiculous, 

100. Line 53: with ant a drop c / allaying Tibet ia/t. 

— There were originally two verbs of this form, one being 
purely English and meiining to put down, reduce; the 
other through Ereiich, from Lat. ctlUgare, now written 
alUp^ after the modern French form, and meaning to 
mi.Y. The seuse.'s very imieli ran into each other, and 
were in time referred to ti .single verb. It was. fur in- 
stance, a c<,)mmon plirase to speak of allaying wine with 
water, as in 8ir Thomas Elyot’s Castle of Helth (quoted 
by Murray): '‘Wliyte wine alagd with much water;” and 
the metaphor here might be eitlier that of “reducing” 

(as in Paradise Lost, x. 560: “ Fondly thinking to allay 
their appetite”) or that of “mixing with alloy.” Lovelace, 
who imitated this passage in his poem To Althea from 
Prison (eel. Hazlitt, 1804, p. 117): 

When flowing cups ran swiftly round 
VTith no a^hty 17 ! Thames, 

has also the phrase. ‘ ‘ the Gold allaycl almost halfe brasse ” 
(1050, p. 93). 

101. .Line 54; mmetUing imperfect itifammag the first 
complaint. — Meneniiis confesses that his choleric humour 
gives an a»lvantage to the side that lirst states its case. 
Two emendations deserve recording: Collier’s “the thirst 
complaint.” and Leo’s “ savouring the feast of Lent.” 

102. line 02: i catmyi say yovr ivorships have ddimfcl 
the matter ivell, when .1 find the ass in compound with the 
major part of your syllahles.—The not was inserted by 
Theobald. That Menenius means to call the tiibunes 
asses Is clear; but what i s his j oke ? Shakespeare of coui'se i 
knew that -as was a common termination of Latin words, ! 
hut Menenius talked Latin no less than the tribunes. ! 
Probably Shakespeare had in mind some Latin Grammar 1 
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rule in which were the wor<ls ''as in compound with the 
major part of the syllable,” 

103. Line OS: If you see this fn the map of my micro- 
cosin; i.e. in my face. For the idea that niuu was a little 
world cf. King Lear. iii. 1. 10, 11; 

.Strives in his liit/r 0/ man iii out-b(.’.)ni 

Tlie t<»-;tiui-l'ro-conrticling wind and rain. 

It is thus exprcjssed by Pico of Mirandola: “Ti’itnm est in 
scholis esse hominem minorem nauidum,, in quo mixtum 
ex elementis corpus et spiritus cade.stis, ct plantai'um 
anima vegetulis, et brutorum sensiis, et ratio, et angelica 
mens, et Dei similitiulo eonspicitur ” ((pittted by Ptitcr, 
llenaivssanee 2n(l ed. }>. 43). Minslieu, Ductor ad Lingoas 
I (1617) gives Microeosmus as part of the definition of the 
I word Man, with the e.xplanation “quod totius univer.si 
I piilchritiidiiiem analogice in so ct)ntineat.” Bullokar’s 
j account of the word reads poorly after Pico’s, but it may 
I be added as probably as good as either tribune could have 
! given, “ This terme is sometime applyed to man, wlio is 
I therefore called a microcosmus, or little world, beeause 
i his body lieing ct.>mpared to the baser part of the world, 

; and hi.s soule to the blessed Angels, seeineth to signifie, 

. that man is as it were a little world and that the whole 
I world dotli resemble a great man " (.English Expositor, 

1 lUKi). Sometime.s the comjiarison is nut to a world, but 
I a kingdom, as in Macbeth, i. ',i. l;ii>-141 : 

I My ttiouj4lit, whoso iiuirdor yet; is I'lit fnntastUral, 

I Shako.s so iny .r/«cA' x!a!ir oj ‘fua?: that function 

Is smother’d in sunuise ; 

KingiTohn iv. 2. ‘246: 

' This kingdmn, this confine of blood and breath ; 

i Julius Cffisar., ii. 1. 67~6'.>: 

' ■ the state of man, 

Like to a Hit/e hi>t<^dom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection ; 

and notably IT, .Henry IV. iv. 3. 110-122, where .Falstaf! 
says of sherris-sack: “It illumineth the face, which as a 
beacon gives warning to all the rest of this little kingdom, 
7nan, to arm; and then the vital commoners and inland 
pietty spirits mustei* me all to their captain, the heart, 
who, great and pulf'd up with this retinue, doth any deed 
of courage,” 

104. Line 70: what harm can your bissom cons.peotui- 
TIES.— Theobald corrected the Ff. heesome into bisson, 
hut this is unnecessary, as the form bysom is found else- 
where, as in the quotation lafiow. The etymology is ini- 
certaiu, From a passage quoted in Murray’, s Dictionary, 

, Owl and Niglitingle, 243 (1250): “a dai tliii art blind other 
I bisne,” the sense seems to lie “purblind;” but elsewhere 
! it is used as a synonym of blind; e.g, Udall. Erasm. Par. 
j Mark viii. 22: “Not poi'eblirul but as Itysome as was pos- 
sible.” The word occuns once more, in Hamlet, ii. 2. 520, 
where in a passage of the i)layer's speech applauded l,>y 
Poloiiius biftson is applied by metonymy to rheum. Con- 
SPECTUITIES is a coinage of Alenenius, like empiricutic in 
line 128 and fidius'd in line 144 of this same scene. 

105. Line 70: an orange-wife and a fosset-seUer.-—Or> 
anges are again referred to in Much Ado, ii. 1. 305: “civil 
as an orange'’ (with a pun on Seville): iv. 1. 33; but not 
elsewhere in Shakespeare excejit as an epithet of colour. 
Fosset only occiu'S here. It is spelt in F, 1, F. ‘2, F. 3 
forset; F. ifawset. 


,^CT II. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO COEIOLANUS. 


ACT n. Scene L 


106. Line S2.— Lord CampLell (Shakespeare's Legal Ac* 
.quirements, p. 96) says: “ Shakespeare here mistakes the 
•duties of tlie tribune foi* those of the prastor; but in truth 
he was I’ecollecting with disgust what he had witnessed 
ill his own country.” The descriptioir would be not in- 
.appHcalde to Justice Shallow. 

107. Line 84: mt up the bloody Jlag against all patience. 
—To set up a red flag was the sign of liattle; cf. Julius 

: <CIa?3ar, v. 1. 14: 

Their MWo’ sign of battle is hung out ; 

Henry T. i. 2. 101: “unwind your bloody Jlag” Tambur- 
laine in Marlowe’s play uses three flags, first white, then 
red, then 1.>lack. Of the second he says (Part I. act iv. 
.sc. 2); 

But if he stay until the 

Be once advanced on my vermilion tent, 

He dies and those that kept us out so long. 

Mr. Wriglit quotes a passage about Dissenters from a ser- 
mon by Br. Saclieverell (part I. iv. 3. 109, ed. Bullen), vol. 
i. p. 74: “Against whom every Man, that wishes its wel- 
fare (the Church) ought to hang out the Bloody Jlag and 
bann er of d efi an c e. ” 

108. Line 98: tostufa BOTOHEll’s The word 

'Occurs in All ’s Well, iv. 8. 211, and Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
.51-53: “ if he inend, he is no longer dishonest; if he can- 
not, let the Ictcker mend him.” For the disparaging sense, 
.t‘f. Thron, iv. 3. 2S5, 2S6: 

*T is not well mended so, it is l.)ut Mck’d. 

'The woi’d is sometimes used for a cobbler, luit oftener for 
.a tailor, us in Baxter, Divine Life, 31: “A sorry Taylor may 
make a Botcher, or a bad Shoomaker may make a Cobler.” 

109. Line 102: your predecessors since Deucalion.— S o 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 442: “ Far than Deucalion off.” Deu- 
'Calion was the Noah of Greek mythology. 

110. Line 103: Go.b-l)EN m your u'orsinjs. — God-den is 
:a corruption of good-den, itself a eoiTuption of good-even; 
'possibly due t<» the form “ God give you good-evening,” 
which occurs as God gi’ good den in Borneo and Juliet, 
-j. 2. .58; and God ye god-den in iii. 5. 173 of the same play. 

111. Line 128; the most sovereign prescription in Galen, 
—So M.erry Wives, ii. 3. 29, ;in; “M'hnt says my .Fscula- 
•piusV my Galen? . . . Is he dead?” All’s Well that Ends 
Well, ii. 3. 12: “ Btffh of Galen and Paracelsus;" and Fal- 
;statt’ says of apople.xy (II. Henry IW i 2. '131-134): “.It 
hath its original from much grief, from study and per- 
turbation of the brain: I have read the cause of his effects 
in Galen” Galen was the most celebrated of ancu'ent 
physicians 0->orn 131 A.P.); up to the time of Paracelsus 
his authority was undisputed. S'or the anachronism cf. 
note 63. In Selden’s Table Talk (died 1654) we read: 
“I’n be a Physician let a man read Gallon and Hypocrates” 
i(Arber’s reprint, p. 72). 

112. Line 135; brings 'A victory ioi his pncl"et?~~A is an 
.ablu’eviation of fut, the older form of he. Compare Ham- 
let, iii. .3. 74 (1604 Q.): “Now aught I doe it, hut now a 
is a praying, And now He doo ’t, and .so a goes to heauen.” 

113. Line 137: On\s This is an answer to Mene- 

' .nins’s question. He briiig.s the victory, not in his pocket, 

:but on his brows. Cf. i. 9. .59, 60: 

Caius Mardus 

Wearb this war's garland. 


114. Line 145; /a the senate possess’d of this? — For 
p> 0 Bsess in the frequent sense of “inform,” cf. Twelfth 
Night, ii. 3.149, 150: “ Possess us, possess us, tell us .some- 
thing of him;” and Merchant of Veiiicc, i. :,i. 65, 6(5: 

Is he yet/t>.r.vwi’rf 
How nmcli we would? 

115. Line 165: 'when he shall stand /or his place. --Yol- 
uinnia regards the consulship as her son’s natural right. 

116. Line 178: Stage-direction. Sennet.— T he deriva- 
tion of this word is uncertain; it .sigiiittes a particular set 
of notes on the trumpet of which nothing is known except 
that it is not a floiirisli; for there is a stage-direction iu 
Dekker’s Satiromastix: “Trumpets sound a flourish, and 
then a sennet.” [See Henry V. note 286.] 

Titus Laetius.— M r. Daniel would omit the name of 
I Titus Lartius from this .stage-d i reeti< ni, comi>anng i. 9. 76. 

I where he is left in (Mrioli, with ii, 2. 42, where it is iletci- 
mined to send for him, "Pos.siljly he was allowed tt> join 
the triumph ui»on the stage, without the question being 
raised whether lie bad come to Home on pui-pose. 

117. Line 190; />by DKED-ACiUKVlNO /omonr newly nam'd. 
— The participle in -ing is .sometinie.s used for the passive; 
the commonest iiistauee i,s beholding for beholden, which 
is common in the Elizabethan dramatists, occurring some 
twenty times in Shakespeare (c./y. Juliius Cmsar, iii. 2, 70: 

D'or Brutus’ .s;ike, I am Moia'iiiif to you I, 

and is even found in non-i)t)piilar writeus like Bacon ainl 
Clarendon {e.g. Bacon, Ess. x. : “The .stage is more be- 
holding to love than the life of man Dr. Murray sug- 
gests in his Dietionary (.s-.u Beholding) that its general 
use may have been due to tlie notion that it meant “ look- 
ing” (c.p. with respect or dependence). Similar uses are: 

from bis bre.itli I imar 

Tlie doom of Egypt. 

—Antony and Cleopatut, iii. 13. 77, 7S; 
and Pape of Lucrece, 99;i; “his unrecalling crime.” 
Schmidt considers the.se to lie examples of the “gerund 
used udjectively,” whatever that may mean; probably 
fashion had a good deal to do witli tlie use of beholding, 
and ill the same way obeying was used for oheyen, and 
unreealling for nnrecallcn. 'I’he oi>pn.sit(; error of drop- 
ping the g was fashionable not long .since. 

118. Line 209: Menenins ever, ever.~Cf. the follow’ing 
sentence from a letter to Alleyn, preserved at Diilwieli 
College, urging him to act for a wager some jiart in which 
certain of his predecessors ha<l been famous: “ I sue not 
how yow caune any waif; hurte your credit by thi.s action: 
for if yow excell them, yow will then be famous: if etjuall 
them, you w’yime lioth the wager and credit: yf short of 
them, w’e must and will .saie, Ned Allen still” (Burieii's 
Peele, i. 25). 

119. Line 214: Bat with them change of honours.— Tins 
is the reading of the Ft, and it may he exidained to mean 
“with the greetings additional honours.” Theobald pro- 
posed charge, in the sense of eorninissinn, which Dyce 
adoi>ts. See note (ni v. 3. 152. 

120. Line 221: Stage-direction. Brutus and Sicinius 
come forward.— Mr. Daniel would mark a new scene 
here, and a new' day; thinking it improbable that Corio- 
lanus should be made to arrive in Borne, stand for the 
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consulship,, and be hanishetl all in one day. But such a 
criticism shows a misconception of the nature of time in 
tragedy, Avhich is ideal, concerning itself only with the 
stages of an action. 

121. Line 223: Into a raptuiie lets her bahy cr?/.~Stee- 
vens quotes from the Hospital for London's Follies (1602); 
'‘Your darling will weep itself into a rapture if you take 
not good heed.” 

122. Line 224; While she chats /lim. --For the omission 
of the preposition of. ii. 2. 107: “I cannot speak him 
home ; ” Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 275: “speak me {i.e. of 
me) fair in death;” Henry VIII. iv. 2. 32: 

Vet thus far, Griflitli, give me leave to speak kirn of him). 

For other instances see Abbott’s Shakespearean Grrainmar, 
198-202. 

123. Line 224: the kitchen WALKIN.— The word occurs 
again in Pericles, iv. 3. 32-35: 

none would look on her, 

But cast their jjazes on Marina’s face; 

"Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin 
Not word! the time of day. 

Malkin is a diminutive of Matilda, as appears from the 
Prompt(.»rium Parvulonim: “;^.[alkyne, or MomI, proi)yr 
name Matildis;’' quoted by Mr. Wright. xAt one time 
this name was very fashionable; “there were six Matildas 
of royal lineage between William 1. and Henry II. alone” 
(JBardsley’a English Surnuines, p. 78); then like all things 
fashionable it became common, and was finally the 
accepted sobriquet for a servant-maid. From meaning 
a slattern, it was applied to the mop made of old clouts 
used to clean oven.s, a sense given in Minsheu’s Fi'ench 
Dictionary, 

124. Line 225: Her richest lockkam 'bout her REechy 
neGk.—Loekram is a coarse kind of linen, so called from 
Lok-renan or “ St. Eonan's cell,” in Brittany, where it is 
manufactured. Steevens qinjtes from Olapthorne s Wit 
in a Constable, iv. 1: 

Thou tlionghtst because I did wear Lokravt shirts, 

Ide no wit. 

It must have been made of various degrees of fineness, 
for Steevens also quotes from Greene’s Vision: “ His ruffe 
was of fine lackram stitched very fair with Coventry blue.” 

Reechy is a weakened form of reeky, that is, “smoky” (cf. 

“ Auld Eeekie,” a name for Edinburgh), hence “ dirty.’' It 
is applied in Much Ado, iii. 3. 143, to a painting made 
dirty l)y smoke: “like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reechy 
painting.” Cf. ii. 2. 123: “Hun reeking o’er the lives of 
men.” ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 

125. Line 226: BULKS,— In this sense, of a frame or stall ! 
projecting from the front of a shop, the word, according 
to Dr. Murray, is not recorded before the late sixteenth 
century. Its etymology is uncertain. It occurs again in 
Othello, V. 1. 1; “Here, stand behind this hulk," From 
btdks being used as common sleeping places, a bulker 
became a slang term for a vagabond. Johnson in his 
Life of Savage (iii. 325, ed. 1787) says: “On a hidk, in a 
cellar, among thieves and beggars was to be found the 
author of the Wanderer.” A good illustration of the 
word is given by Mr. Wright from Defoe’s History of the 
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Plague in London (p. 70, ed. 1810): “During this interval 
the master of the bouse took his opportunity to 1)reak a 
large hole through his shop Into a bulk or stall, wdiere 
formerly a cobler had sat before or under liis shop win- 
dow.” 

126. Lines 228, 229: 

mriahU complexions, all agreeing 
III earnestness to see him ; 

i. e. people of the most different characters and expres- 
sions yet agreeing in this one thing. Cmriplexmi meant: 
(1) the general state of the body, c.|;.“a man of feeble 
complexion and sickly” (Berner’s Froissart, quoted by 
Eichardson); (2) any one of the several “ liiimours,” san- 
guine, phlegmatic, choleric, or melancholy (see note 90), 
e.#/. Hamlet, i. 4. 27: 

By the o’er^rowth of some 

then (3) the expression of the face, especially the coloui", 
as an index of these, as liere; cf. Othello, iv. 2. 62-64: 

' turn thy camplexion there, ■ 
Patience.thouyoungandrose-Iipp’dcherubin,-- 
Ay, there, look s'ri”! as hell! 

also (4) the general state of the mind, e.g. Mercliant of 
Venice, iii. 1. 38; “ it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. ” 

127. Line 229: Jlantens.--~SeMmn is strictly 

an adverb formed by what was originally the dative pluiul 
termination from an ailjeetive seld, rare (cf. lokiloM). 
The form seld, liowever, is only found as an adveri)*, it 
occurs again in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5- 150; “As seld 
I have the chance;” and in The Passionate Pilgrim, 175,* 
“Goods lost are seld or never found.” 

128. Lines 232, 233: 

Commit the WAR of ivhite and damask, in 
Their nlcebpgawdcd cheeks. 

Steevens compares X.ucrece, 71, 72: 

Their silent war of lilies and of rose.s, 

Which Tartpiin view'd in her fair face's field ; 

and Tinning of the Shrew, iv. 5. 30: 

Such n>nr of white and red witliin her cheeks ! 

129. Line 234: such a pother.— Ff. poother. The word, 
occurs again in King Lear, iii. 2. 49, 50; 

the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our lieads ; 
tvhere the Ff. read pudder, and Q. 2 poivther. In Phillips's 
New World of Words (1700) the form used is pudder; 
Bailey’s Dictionary (1735) has both pother and potter; 
Skeat explains all these as frequentatives of a verb pote, 
to push, whence our put. 

130. Line 235: AtV WHATSOEVER GOD who leads 

HIM.— A paganized version of the doctrine of the ‘ ‘ genius ” 
or “guardian angel,” for which see Antony tind Cleopatra,, 

ii. 3. 16-22; 

Ant. Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Ctesar's or ininev 
Sooth. Caasar’s. 

Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 

Thy (ienton, that thy spirit which heeps thee, is 
, Noble, courageous, high, uninatchable, 

Where Ctesar’s is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower’d. 
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Comedy of Errors, V. 1. 332-384: 

One of these men is to the other; 

And so of these. ILoakvig- aUke iwo JDy&tHzos.] Which is 
the natural man. 

And which the spirit? who deciphers them ? 

In Nabbes’s Microcosmus, Bellanima appears attended by 
Bomts and 3Iakis Genim. 

131. Line 241: From tvhere he should begin and end . — 
From where he should begin to where he should end; ie. 
for any distance. Alalone quotes a similar construction 
from Cymbeline, iii, 2. 64-66: 

the gap 

That we shall make in time, from our hence-going 
yltid our return. 

132. Line 250: The napless vesfAire of humiUtif.—This is 
from North, who says: “The custome of Eome was at 
tliat time that such as did sue for any office, should for 
certaine dayes be in the market-i»lace onely with ajooora 
gowne on their backs, and without any coate under- 
neathe” (p. 227). All that 3^’lutarch says i.s that they ap- 
peared in tile toga without the hmic. 

133. Line 271: Shall fcoVGE the peopde. — Hanmer's con- 
jecture for the Ff. teach. 

134. Line 286: Haw loith you,—Ct. the title of Nasli’s 
tract, “Ilaveudth yon to Saifron-Waklen;” As You Like 
It, i. 2. 26S: 

Have Fare you well. 

ACT II. ScEXK 2. 

135. Line 19: he waved indifferently 'tivixt doing them 
neither good nor harm.— Wared is here not the indicative 
but the subjunctive, meaning “would wave,” a form 
which has now entirely supplanted it, owing to the am- 
biguity arising from the loss of mood inflections. Another 
instance is ilerehant of A^'enice, ii. 1. 17-22: 

But, f/'my father /;<Ti7'not scanted me. 

And hedg’d me by his wit, to yield myself 
His wife who wins me by that means I told yon, 

Yourself, renowned prince, then as f.iir 
As any comer I have look’d on yet 
For my affection. 

136. Line 28: opposite.— Neither opponent nor anta- 
go7i{st is used by Shakespeare. Opposite is of frequent 
occurrence; e.g. Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 292-295: “He is in- 
deed, sir, the most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposits that 
you could possibly have found in any ])art of Illyria.” 

137. Lines 30-32: bo.nneted, inthout any further deed 
to HAVE them at all into their estimation and import , — 
Bonneted must mean “took off their bonnets or caps to 
the people;” cf. iii. 2. 73: 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand, &:c. 

The word may be taken either absolutely, or with the 
clause into their estimation and report (as we might say, 
“bowed their w'ay into e.stimatioii ”), comparing v. 1. 6, 6: 

' ' -knee 

The way into his mercy. 

In either ca.se the meaning will be that given by Malone, 
“They humbly took off their bonnets, without any fur- 
ther deed whatsoever done in order to have them, that 
is to insinuate themselves, into the good opinion of the 
people," Knight and Staunton explain bomieted to mean 


“put on the bonnet, " as though this were intended to 
he the mark of a consul; hut the use of 'unhonnefed in 
Othello, 1 2. 22-24: 

iiiy demerits f'r>. fk-sertsf 
May .speak, U) a-; proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d, 

where it plainly means “ without taking offtho Imnnet," 
is entirely against this inter]n’etation.— For hare Pope 
conjectured heave, which gives the right sense, hut is an 
unnecessary correction; to have them into, meaning to 
“ get them into;" cf. Taming of the Shrew, indnetittn, 2. 
39: 

Or wilt thou sleep? we’ll have thee to a c<)ucli. 

138. Stage-direction: sennet. -See note 116. 

139. Lines 54, 55: 

liather our state s defeef ire for requital 
Than we to stretch it out* 

Let it ratlier appear that the .state is unable to requite 
his deserts than we unwilling to put it to the utmost 
effort to do so. 


140. Lines 58, 59: 

. are contented 
Fpem/ a pleasing ' nu?,KT Y . 


Shakespeare does not use convened. For eonvented see 
Measure for Measure, v, 158; Henry Mil. v. 1. 52. Treaty 
is the si), of the vb. treat, md so means a negotiation, pro* 
I)0sal. Cf. King John, ii. 1. 480, 481: 

U’hy answer not the dtiuMe ni.ijesties 
This frieiully treaty of our tlirc.uen'd town? 

141 Line 02: We shall he blest to do.— CL King John, 


iii. 1. 251, 252: 

then -we .Tha/i he Mest 
To do your pleasure, aud coiuiime friends. 


142. Line 69: But tie him not to he their bedfellow.— 
Cf. Henry V. ii. 2. S-11: 

Nay, but the man that was Ids hfd/?/.’07L>, 

Whom he hath dull’d and cloy'd with gracious favours, 

That he shmiUl, for a foreign purse, .so sell 
His sovereign’s life to dealli and treachery. 


where see note. 


143. Line 92.— “The fii’st time he went to the wars, 
being hut a stripling, was when Tarquiim surnained the 
proud . . . did come to Home with all the aide of the 
Latinos. , , . In this battel], wherein are umnyhote and 
Sharpe enconnters of either party, Martins valiantly 
fought in the sight of the Dictator: and a Hoinaine .souldier 
being throwne to the ground enen hard by him, Martins 
straight bestrid him, and slue the eneinie with his owne 
hands that had hefore ouerthrowne the Pamiuine. Here- 
upon after the hattell was won, the Dictator did not for- 
get so noble an act, and tlierefore first of all he crowned 
Martins with a garland of oaken boughes. Forwhos<.ye.uer 
smieth the life of a Eoniaine, it is a inainuT among them 
to honour him with such a garland” (.North’s Plutarch, 

p. 222). 


144. Line 100: When he might act the numiaii in the 
scene.— Women’s parts until the Hestoration were taken 
by boys. Cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 444-448: 


What, my young lady and mistress ! By ’r lady, your ladyship is 
nearer to heaven than when I saw ymi last, by the altitude of a 
chopine. Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent goltl, be not 
cracked withia tlte ring. 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 164, 165: 

Wlien all our pageants of delight were play'd, 
i )ur youth got me to play the 7i<om(tn's part. 

Antony ainl Cleopatra, 2. 219, 22D: 

I shall see 

Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness, 

[See As You Like It, note 194.] 

145. Line 102: piipil'age,~-Ct I. Henry IV, ii. 4. 105-107: 
•‘since the old days of goodnian Adam to the pupil age 
of this present twelve o'clock at midnight.” Spen.ser ad- 
dresses Lord Grey in a sonnet prefixed to the Faery 
Queen as ‘ ‘ Patrone of my muses pupillage. ” 

PiipiU is defined hy Bullokar (an English Expositor, 
1616) as “ a ward, a young sehollar, one tinder age; ” -pupil- 
age therefore means minority. 

146. Line 105: He LUliGH’i) all uwonis of the garland. 

— I'here are at least two words lurch: (1) a verb, a form of 
hi rk, as in Merry AVives, ii. 2. 26 : “ I . . am fain to shuffle, 
to hedge, and to lurch,” from which sense arose that of 
stealing; and (2) a game at cards, from the French Umrehe. 

It might seem sufficient here to refer only to the first 
of these, which is the sense the word plainly bears: “He 
stole the garland, or i>rize of victory, fnnu all sword.s 
else;” of. Nashe's Christ’s Teares over Jerusalem, p. 33. a 
(1593): “The Father stole from the >Sonne; the mother 
lurclit from them both,” But there can l)e no doubt tliat 
this sense has been iuHueneed by the other w<u'd. For, 
first, iti.s commonly used of card -sharpers, as in Greene's 
Defence of Coney-catching, Rei>. i». 18: “to lurch a poor 
coney of so many thousand at the time;" and, further, 
hmrdie is explained by Cotgrave not only as “the game . 
called lurche,'" but as “ a larch in game.” What this was | 
api>ears from Fk)ni»'s Italian Dictionary (159S): “Gioco ! 
marwi. A maiden ret or lurch at any game;” ami from ; 
Coles’ Latin Dictionary (1679): “A lurch. Duplex palma, , 
faeilis victoria” (both quote<l by Malone'); so that there ; 
might easily arise a verb to lurch, ineaning “h) win ; 
easily,” Moreover, there is the common expression, “to i 
leave in the lurch," wliich is variously explained. (Skeat, 
taking lourche to he for Vaurche, as Cotgrave recognizes j 
ourcke as well as lourche, derives imrche from the Latin i 
tirceua, and explains it to be the ‘ ‘ pool in which the loser’s ; 
stakes were left.”) 

In the passage of Shakespeare before us tliere seems to 
be a suggestion of these varii)us meanings: Coriolanus stole 
the honours from Ins companions, yet at a fair game, 
leaving them in the lurch. 

The expression in the text is quoted by Malone from 
Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, v. 1:“ Well, 
Dauphine, you have lurched your friends of the better 
half of the garland, hy com.iealing this part of the plot.” 
The date of this play is 1609, which may very well l)e the 
<hite of Coriolanus (see Introduction); for some I'eason or 
another tlie phrase may have been in vogue.i 

1 There is a well-known pass.nge in Bneon’s Essay of Building: “too 
near (great cities) Inrchith all provisions.” .Skeat assigns this doubt- 
fully to a sep.'irate verb deriveil from the Lat, hircare. The following 
e.stracts from Palsgrave's I.esclairci.ssement {1530) make it probable 
that this sense also is connected with that of stealing ; “ 1 lurtche as 
one doth his felowes at rneale with eatyinge to hastyly, je briffe, Syt 
not at his inesse for he w'yll lurtche you than. Ne vous assiez poynt a 
:.on plat car il brilfe oultre mesure." 
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147. Lines 115, 116: 

The mortal gate of the eitg, ichleh he painted 
With shunless destinii. 

The blood of those lie slew within the city splashed ii])un. 
the gates was a sign upon it of its doom. Fot jmint trig 
used of blood, cf. i. 6. 6S, 69: 

this/wO.‘A’‘'«4>- 

Wherein you see me srnear'd. 

148. Lines 117, IIS: 

STRCCK 

CorioU like a 
Cf. Hamlet, i. 1. 162: 

The nights are wholescmie ; then no jvO'f/i’n?, 
and the word moonstruck. In Shakespeare’s time the 
notion of jilanetary influence was only Just losing ground, 
SO that he could make Edmund and Kent in King Lear 
express contrary opinions about it. Compare i. 2. 12S-1SI: 
“This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, alien 
we are sick ill fortune, —often the surfeit of our own be- 
haviour, — we make guilty of our disasters the sun. the 
moon, and the stars,” with iv. 3 34, 35: 

It is tiie stars, 

The stars above ns, govern onr conditions. 

Bacon distinguished what lie called a “sane astrology,” 
which allowed the stars to afi'ect masses of men, if not 
individuals (De Aiigmenti.s, iii, 4). In his E.ssay uii the 
Vicissitude of Things he says: “The northern track of 
the world is in nature the nuu'e martial region; he it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of . . 

149 . Line 119; hg and bg.- It is interesting to imte as a 
point of morals that not only hg a nd bp, hut also prcscnfhj 
and anon (ou-dn), all of which formerly meant “at once,” 
liave come to mean “after an interval.” 

150 . Line 133: To spend the time to end it.— That is. to 
spend, the time tlius, simply in onler to get through it, 

151 . Line 144; Mtmt hare their YOIOES. — That is, their 
votes, which is a w<jrd not found in Shakespeare. Com- 
pare Pvichard III. iii. 2. 53; “ITl give my voice on Rich- 
ard’sskle.” 

ACT IT. Sci'Nii 3. 

152 . Line 1: Onck.— 0a.ee here may )>e the ordinary 
emphatic particle like “at all,” common in the protasis 
of conditional .sentences, e.g. I. Henry VI, v. 3, hS, 59: 

if this .sc-rvilii usage ooce offend, 

Go an<l be free again. 

And compare tw^o .similar instances where the particle 
comes at the end of the clause: Aluch Ado, v. 1. 21-2, 2i;l: 

I “nay, an you he a cursing hypocrite once, you must be 
i look’d h>;” Thuon, i. 2. 2.50, 251 : “ Nay, an yon ])egii) to rail 
! on society once, I am swtn’n not to give regal'd to you.” 

' 'But in the present piussage it would seem that the eitizen.s 
; have had previous argument, and once therefore .stand-s 
i probably for “ once for all.” Compare Cometly of Errors, 

I iii. 1. 89: “Once this—”; Much Ado, i. 1. 320: “'tLs 
j once, thou lovest;” Peele, Edward I., scene 7, 1. 35: “ 1 11 
! toBohin Hood, that’s and another in.stance in the 
quotation from Peele given <.)n line 102 of this scene. A 
nearer parallel to the text is a line quoted hy Farmer 
from Gascoigne’s Suppo.ses: “Once, tw'enty-four ducattes 
he cost me.” 
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153. Line 21: some ABRAU,~~F. i Aiihimi; tlie first ! 

three Folios read Abram. And this is not a misprint, 
hut an old spelling of the word. Compare Bartholomew 
Wnig's tran.slation of the Diana of George of Monteinayor 
(ed. 1508 p. 152): “^'lic hew of their faces was a nut 
In’owne sanguine, but amiable, the colour of their haire, 
adarke browne-nlnron ; their eies and eiebrowes blacke, 
and yet of a sweet and mild aspect in their eountenahces.” j 
Other spellings were common, such as abem, abron, or | 
even a6ro?in, and the supposed comiection with bmvn \ 
had an influence upon the meaning. For auburn is de- 
rived from albarnus, which means whiti.sh; and in the 
Promptorium rarviiloriim “ awburiie coloure '* is given as 
tlie rendering ai citr urns. Schmidt (s.v.) quotes from 
F](>rio, ed. 1011; ‘‘ Albiirno . . . the white, the sappe 
or softest part of any timber subject to worm-eating. | 
vlf.s'o that whitish colour of women’s hair which tm tall I 
an Alhunie or Aburne eolour." In a passage quoted in I 
Alurray's I)iotit>naiy, s.v. Abraham (into which Abram i 
was sometimes expanded, c.jf/. an Abraham -coloured ! 
beard in Blurt Master Constable) a distinction is drawn ; 
between the aulnira and abrtrui: “I shall passe to the j 
exposition of certain colour.^. — •Ahram-coloiir, i.e. brown. | 
AiiburoeorAbborne,i.e. brown orbrown-l)lack"(Peacham, i 
Comifl. Gent. p. 155, ed. 1001). ! 

154. Lhm 39: i/ou, may, t/oit mai/; ie. go ou, go on. Of. J 

Troilus and Cressida, iii. 1. 110-118: | 

Heh'n. Ay, ay, pritliee now. By my troth, sweet lord, thou hnst a ! 
fine forehead. 

Pa/idarus, Ay,y(}!( nMy,yo}i may, i 

156. Lines 63, 04: 

1 would they would /oryet me, like the rirtuen 
Which our diriucs lose by ’em; I 

i.e. as they forget tlie virtuous teaching which our divines | 
are ever wasting upon them. 

156. Line 07: Stage-direction: lle-enter two Citizens. — [ 
'Fhe Ff. have Enter three of the Ciiizetis, and assign the | 
speeelie.s to 3, 2, 1 Cit. accordingly. But Coriolaniis says 
“here conies a liraco.'’ The correetion is due to llowe. 
The Camliridge editors nmke a third citizen enter alone 
after the “ brace.’’ 

157. .bines SO, 00; And ’f were to give cujain , — but 't is no j. 

matter. —The wordsa n, and, are tlie same, an being written 
for the copulative not uneoimm.nly from 11CX1~15U0, and I 
for the conditional conjunction occasionally after 1600. I 
Except in the phrase an 't, an, is found mily once (Love's 1 
Lahoin* "s Lost, v. 2. 232) in the Finst Folio of Sliakespeare, | 
the full form and being used. .Sometime.s and was . 
strengthened by tbe addition of if. as in 8. Matthew ■ 
xxiv. 48: “ But and if that evil servant," &c. This con- ; 
ditiomd use of and is variously accounted for. Prof. 8keat j 
derives it from the Norse enda, which means Imth “ more- ' 
over" and “if." Dr, Murray thinks this unlikely, and i 
suggests that tiicre is an ellipsis, a,s in “T '11 cross the sea, | 
so it jtlease my lord.’' Dr. Abbott (Sh. Grammar, 102) re- ' 
gards the and as merely copulative, the conditional force | 
being in the .subjunctive mood. ; 

168. Line 102 : / will, sir, flatter MV' SWORN BROTHER, 
the people.—A sworn-brother was what we should now 
call a “bosom-friend." Compare Much Ado, i. 1. 73: 


“ He hath every montli a )iew sworn brother.” flichard 
ILv. 1.20-22: 

I am .ni'onn hreihgy, .swc'Ct, 

To grim Necfijsity, and he anti i 
IVill ke-jp ieagiie till death. 

Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. ii(j6~6US: “Avhata fool Honesty is! amt 
Trust, Ills stvoru brother, a very simple gentleman ! " The 
phrase is frequent also in the other (h*a,ma.ti.st.s, e.y. .Poele, 
Old Wive.s’ Tale (ed. Biillen, vol. i. i>. 324): “ As sure ass 
Jack was Jack, and I Wiggeii liis KW(H;t sworn-brother „ 
Jack shall have his funerals, or some of us shall lie on 
God’s dear earth for it, that’s once.’’ The original mean- 
ing of this i)hrase is preserved morii clo.sel.y by a passage 
in Henry T. ii. 1. 13, 14, where Bimlolph says he will bestow 
a breakfast to make Nym and Pistol friends, “and we’ll 
he all three .sworn brothers to France." For sworn brothers 
were jjroperly Iwothers in arin.s m^'ording to the laws of 
chivalry (freUros jurati, frires oi* eonipugiums d'armes). 
“These fraternities of tirins vere contracted in various 
ways. Tliree knights according to the romance of Lancelot 
dll Lae caused themselves to be hit bloo<l together and 
mixed their l)loo<l. ’.I'liis kind of fraternity is not a ro- 
mantic fiction since M. du Cange cites many .similar ex- 
amples from foreigtj liistctries. . . . If the mode was 

barbarous, the .sentiment which arose (.'iit of it was far 
otherwise" (St. Palaye 31 en. de Clicvjilerie, p. 3, quoted 
by Nares), Roliert de Oily and Ilog-er de Inery ave re- 
corded as “sworn brothers" (fra t res jurati) in the expe- 
dition of the Conqueror to Englaml, and tlicy shared tlie 
lionours bestowed upon eitlier of them. 

159. Line 120: better to !^TA1{VE.-- F. 1, F. 2. F. 3 spell 
sterve; as in iv. 2. .51. But that the jirormnciation was 
as at present, and that deserve rhymes with it, is shown 
by Love's Labour ’,s Lost, iv. 1. 5.5, ,56: 

/’>■!?!. Boyet, you can cayir; 

Break up this capon. 

AVvtf/. I .am bound to ..rrz'e, 

160. Line 122 ; 117/)/ ui this WOOhYISH TOOK should I 
.stand here.—F. 1 hits ’ironlvish tongue, altered in later 
cd,itions to woolvisk gowne. A similar error of tongue for 
toge is fonnd in the P’olio of Othello, i, 1. 25; “the Tongued 
Consuls.” where the Quarto reads ffgied. For woolrish 
Collier conjectured 'trooUess. c(,tmpaving ii. 1. 2.50: 

Tilt; ^.'(tpk'ss vtisO'.re of lii’.mility. 

■What does woolrish jme:i.n ? There can .scar/.'oly be, as some 
have thought, an inverted reference to the fable of the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. Perhaps it may mean shaggy. 

16L Line 123: To beg o/'Bob ANT* Droiv.-— Malone qnotc.s 
from .Miusheu’s Dietionary: “A Quintaine or Quintell, a 
game in request at ruarriiigos, adicrc Jitc and Tom, Die, 
Hob am] Will striue for the gay garland," Ih>h is sho}*t 
for Robert. 

162. Line 132; Here come MOE roices.—Moe is a com- 
jiarative a«ljective, ;illied to German mehr. aixl Latin 
magis, generally used for the ctnnpsu'ative of many, us 
more was for the cemparatix'e of much. .It was fre/juent 
in the Authorized Aversion of the Bilik*, hut in modern 
reprints has been altered to more. 

163. Linos 135. 136: 

baffles thrive six- 

I've seen, and heard of. 


AOT n. fc?oeuti ii. 


Ar'i’ III. tteene 1, 


NOTES TO COEIOLAKITS. 


Oiiu would have thoujjht that this pv^ssage required no 
aniu>tatioii, but Dyoe’a note .sliows how the simplest 
things may be hidden from the wise and prudent. ‘^‘Heard 
of," he says, ‘‘seems to mean /anu/u.v and to refer either 
to the battles or to the speaker." Mr. Collier’s explana- 
tion of the 3 )assagt; is a strange one: “ The hero, instantly 
on the mentioii of the thrice six battles he has seen, be- j 
comes ashamed of his aijpai-eiit boasting, and adds there- ' 
fore the (pialifying words and heard of, meaning that 
some of the thrice six battles he had not so much seen as 
heard of.” Farmer proposed 

battles thrice six 

I ’ve seen and, -jwi! Aum’ heard of ; for your voices 

Done many things, 

Cf course Coriolaims is quizzing the people by affected 
maguiloiiuence, from wliich lie occasionally lapses into 
ii'ony, The effect on tlie people would be to puzzle tliem, 
which would be partly Coriolanus’s intention. It is per- 
haps allowable to call attention to the excellent develop- 
ment of this scene. At first Coriolanus is simply cross 
and speaks slirewislily tet the citizens; then he recovers 
his good temper and is chiefly bored liy them; then when 
they refer t<.> his wounds he become.s angry again and al- 
most lusolves to give up the consulship; timilly he reflects 
that as the licrcmony is half over he may as well finish it, 
and for the remainder of the time thro^^■.s lilmself into the 
part witli exaggerated nrlianity. 

164. Line lOS: fie flouted Hit (/oe.'nr/g/<i.— To jlout is 
said by Prof. Hkeat to be merely a peculiar use of flute, 
borrowed from old Dutch, the same veib /Dq/tmuueaniiig 
“ to play the flute” and “to jeer.” It is a common enough 
w'ord ill Shakespeare and Elizabethan writers generally; 
e.g. Stepliano’s song in The Tempest (iii. 2. 130-1S2): 

Fiotet ’em itnd scout, ’em 
And scout ’em and Jimit ’em ; 

Thought is free 

165. Lines ISd, 190: 

AmilVING 

A place o/'potencif, and awn if o the date: 

Of. Julius Ciesar, i. 2. 110: 

Rut ere we could nrrk'e the point propos'd ; 

III. HeiW VI. V. 3. 7, 8: 

tho.se powcr.s that Uie queen 
, Hath rais’d in Gallia have arriv'd our coast. 

So IMilton, Paradise Lost, ii. 409: Ere he arrirethe happy 
lie;’ Shelley, Cyclops, 668: 

W'henct* coming they arrive the .-Etnean hill; 

Teimyson’s In Meraoriam, 84: ^'Arrive at last the blessed 
goal. 

166. Line 190: A#? yon were flore-advin'd, had TOUCH’D 
hia rpirit.~A metaphor from the t<>uch8t<ine by which 
gold is tried. Of. Tiinon, iii, 3. 6; 

They have all l>eeu touch'd and found base metni. 

167. Lines 227, 228: 

ENFORCE A/s pride, 

And hie old hate unto you. 

Enforce has many uses akin to those of urge, which has 
almost replaced it. For thi.s sense of “ lay stres.s upon” 
cf. Julius Caisar, iii. 2. 42-44: “his glory not extenuated, 

. . . nor his offences enforced;" and Antony and Cleo- 
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patra, v. 2. 125: “ We will extemmte rather than enforce. 
In iii, 3. 3 of this i>]ay the sense is to “ ju’e-ss hard;” 

Fujarce him witii his envy to the pcopii.. 

The word is used again further down the snmr scene, 

lines 21, 22 : 

Jiu/arce the present e.xecutsnn 
Of uiiat we chance to sentence. 

In hi. 2. 51 we have “ Why/mw you thi.s?” 

168. Line 246; “ The house <>/ the Martians at l{<uiie was 
of the number of the Patricians, out of tlie which haue 
sprung many noUe personages, whereof .fnemv Martins 
\v*as one, King JSunutes daughters sonne, who w'as King of 
Home after Tulltis IlostiUtis. Of the same house were 
Puhliiis and Quintus, who brought to Eome their best 
water they had by conduits. Coisorintts also came of 
that family, that svixasosurnained, because the people had 
chosen him censor twice" (Nortli’.s Plutarch, p. 221). 

169. Liiie.s 251, 252; 

And [Censorinus,] nobly nam'd so, 

Twice being [by tht people chusenl censor. 

The bracketed words were added by the t'ambridgo edi- 
tors from the passage in Kortli's I’liitarch <juoted abo\'e. 
Somethiug had clearly dropped out of the Ff. 

ACT III. SCKXK 1. 

170. — According to Plutarch (’oi’iolauu.s wus twice tried 
before the people, and it was at his first trial that his 
rough bearing provoked the tumult described in this 
scene. 

171. Line 19: I wish I had a cause tv seek hhn there.— 
Note the dramatic irony. See act iv. scene 4. 

172. Line 23: For they do Pii.tXK them in authority . — 
Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 117, IIS: 

m;iu. i-irond man, 

Brest in a little brief mithnrity 

But Coriolaims uses a more conteiuptuons wonl. Cotgruve 
gives as the English equivalents of AjoUer, “To pranke, 
tricke up, set out, make line” (Fr.-Eug. Diet. 1650); and 
Palsgrave has “ I pranke ones goune, I set the plyghtes 
ill order, ie mets les plies dune robe ii poynt. Sc yonder 
olde man, his gouiie is pranked as if he were hut a yoiige 
man (Lesclaircissement de la langue Francoyse, 1530). 
Compare Spenser, Faery Queen, i. 4. 14 : 

Some praucke their rulTes, and others trimly dight 
Their gay attire, 
and Milton, Comus, 759: 

Obtruding false rule.s pranH in reason’s garl). 

[So The Winter’s Tale, iv, 4. 10; Twelfth .Kight, ii. 4. 89 ] 

173. Line 43; n’Aen corn was given them gratis, goft re~ 
pwiU— “But Martins standing mion his feet, did some- 
what sluirpely take vp those who went about to gratifle 
the people tlieyein; ami called them people pleasers and 
traitours to the Nobility" (North’s Plutarch, p. 228). 

174. Line 48: Cor, —This is Theobald's emendation of 
the Ff. Com.; and it seems probable, there being no espe- 
cial reason why Cominius should interrupt the dialogue. 

2,76. -Line 50: Ey YOND cifoudA —Strictly speaking yond 



ACT ni. Hcene 1. 


NOTES TO COKIOLANUS. 


ACT III. ^cene 3. 


i.s the adverb of yon, avS' in Tempest, i. 2. 40D: say what 
thou seest yond;" luit it is often incorrectly used for the 
adjective, as in Tempest, ii. 2. 20: '^'•ynncl same black 
cloud, yond liuge one.’’ 

176. Lines 58, 5*): 

Thin PALTEKINU 
Jjf’comea not Home. 

Cf. .liiliiis Csesar, ii. 1. 124-120: 

what other bond . 

Tli.an secret Roiiinns that have sfioke the word, 

And will nut /.r/Av.'’ 

Macbeth, v. S. 10, 20: 

be the.se jiiijsjlinj; fiends no uioro believ'd, 

That falter with us in a double sense. 

Skeat thinks the original seirso \Yas “to haggle over 
something worthless,” from 'palter, rags, a word w'hieli 
mu.st have been in nse, though only tlie derived adjective 
'pnlfry has been recorded. 

177. Line GO: DoKere’d this .w dishonour'd RUB. — A meta- 
phor from the game of bowls, in which an impediment 
was so called; cf. Henry v. 2. .28; 

What ru/i or what iiiipodinient there i-s; 

Hamlet, iii. 1. 05: “Ay, there’s the rvh;" Ivhig John, iil 4. 
128, 12i> : 

Shall blow each du.st, each straw, each little r7tfi. 

Out of the path. 

178. lane 70; 'The COCKLE of rehelUon. —Cockle is a weed 
in cuiTi; cf. Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 383; “Sow’d 
cockle reap’d no corn.” ‘'Moreouer he said, they uonr- 
'ished ayainst themselves the naughtle seede and cockle of 
insolencie ami sedition, ivhich had hene sowed and scat- 
tered aliroade amongst tlie i)et)ple, wiiicli they should 
haue cut t)ff, if they had bene wise, in their growth : and 
not (to tlieir owne de.struction) haue suffered the people 
to establish a magistrate for themselues of so great 
power and autliority” (North’s Tlutarcli, p. 220). 

179. Line 78: measles.— -The language of the passage 
seems too strong for the -word to mean what we mean by 
measles. Probably, therefore, it is used for leju’osy, hiiesell 
being the old word for a leper, aswheuWiclifs version says 
of Xaaman : “ Forsothe he was a stronge man and riche, hut 
mescU” (4 Kings v. 1). Skeat points out tluit in derivation 
the words are quite distinct, the former being Butch, the 
latter from Latin misellas, diminutive of tnuer. But 
Shakosi)eare need not have known this, In the passage 
from Hamlet quoted in the following note tetter is used 
of the scab of leprosy. 

180. Line 79: Which we disdain, should tetter us. -Ct 
Hamlet, i. 5, 71-73: 

And a most insitant tetter bark'd about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smooth botly. 

181. Line 90: ’Tioas PnoM the CANON.— ’T was against 
rule, illegal. L’or this ii.se of from in the sense of beyond, 
out of, cf. Julius Ctesar, i. 3. 35: 

Clean./jiv;,'# the puritose of the things themselves; 

Hamlet, iii, 2. 22: “'for anything so overdone is from the 
purpo.se of playing;” Twelfth Night, i. 5. 201: “But this 
is from my commission.” For canon see i. 10. 26. 

182. Line 91: 0 Gooi), hut 'most umdse patricians! — Pope 
for l<'f, God. 


183 . Line 95: The horti and noise o’ the monster.— lie 
was called Triton in line 89, as the trumpeter of the little 
fishes; here the noisy horn through whicli Hydra bellows. 
The Hydra was a mythic;il iriany -headed monster slain by 
Hercules. Other references to it are Othello, ii. 3. 308: 
“ Had I as many mtaiths as Hydra;" I. Henry 3 Y. v. 4. *25: 

Another king! they .tjrow like llvdra'.'; licads; 

Henry V, i. 1, 35; “i/yefm-headed wilfnlness. ' 

184 . LineOS: Then vail yoitr ignorance; i.e. let your 
ignorance, which guvo it power, bow to the monster. Cf, 
Merchant of Tenice, i. l. 28 (of a ship); 

her hij^li-tup lnwcr tliaii lier jiks. 

; Cockeram in that must amusing second section of liis 
I English Dictionary (1G!3) gives ^ rail your bonnet” us a 
! finer phrase for "put olf youi- )»at. " 

185 . Lines 109-112: 

when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon eonfusion 
May enter ’twixt the yap of both, and fake 
The one by th' other. 

It may be interesting to inuc here what was the is.sue t>f 
the certainly most revolutionai'y privilege granted to tlie 
plebeians— that of making themselves into a self-govern- 
ing corporation with oihcer.s < d tln.dr <>wn. In tiie year 289 
the enactments of the idebeians— .sefhr— obtained 
the force of laws; and there were thus two sovereign 
bodies, the whole Ktnuaii People and the Plebeians, each 
with its own ministers, armml with powei‘.s against each 
other. What happened was that the senate, originally 
a merely consulting body, gradually superseded both. 
It is not hard to see how when magistracies were annual, 
knowledge of affairs, and so responsibility, and .so power, 
should come to rest with a permanent body. And t<,> thi.s 
body both patricians and plebeians were eligible ])y serv- 
ing certain magistracies. 

186. Line 11.3: Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth, 
&c.— “Therefore said he, they that gave, eounsell and per- 
.swaded that the come should he yiuen out to tlie common 
people gratis, as they vsed to do in the cities of Grece, 
where the people had more absolute power, did hut onc.ly 
nourish their disohedienee, which would breake out in 
the end, to the vtter mine and oiierthrow of the wdiole 
state. For they will not thinke it is dour in veeompence 
of their seruice past, sithence they know well enough 
they have so oft refused to go to the warres, wiieu they 
were commanded: neither for their ^nutinies when they 
went with vs, whereby they liave rel>ellod and forsaken 
their countrey : neither for their accusations wdiich their 
flatterers haue iiref erred unto them, and they haue 
receiued <fc made good against the Senate: bito they will 

i rather judge we giue and grant them this as abasing oui*- 
selues, and standing in feare of them, and glad to flatter 
themeuery way. . . . Yea shall I say more? We should 
if we were wise take from them the Tril)unei3hip, which 
most manifestly is the embasiug of the Consulship, and 
the cause of the diuision of their city. The state whereof 
as it standeth, is not now as it was wont to he, but be- 
cometh dismembred in two factions, which maintaines 
alwaies ciuill dissention and discord between vs, and will 
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ACT III. Scene J. 


NOTES TO (JORIOLANUa 


ACT in: Scene 1:., 


iieiier sulfer ns iigaiu to be vnited into one body’’ (ISoiws 
Plutfircli, p. 227). 

187. Line 121); All cauite vnhoi'n, eouM never be the 
NATIVE.- -MAsoii conjeetuve<l mative, Vfhidi gives the 
right sense. But the word “ nnboiTi” preceding makes it 
probable that native is what Shakespeare wrote. 

188. LinelSl: JIow vhaU this Bosoii :1IULTIPLIEI> digest. 
— So the IT. Coll ier's MS. Corrector reails hman nmltitude. 
In theColio(ii. l. 70) we have beesome, the old spelling of 
hfsson, and the one i*eading ruiglit support the other, as 
Shakespeare frequently uses an e.xpressioii once or twice 
in the same play and not elsewliere; e.g. to bear (one) hard 
occuns only in Julius Ciesar, i. 2. 317; ii. 1. 215; iii. 1. 157; 
discandy and chare occur each twice in Antony and Cleo- 
patra and not elsewhere. But the Folio reading is not 
indefensihlc ; cf. King Lear, v, 3. 48: 

To pluck tile ojw/ wtv.' /wvw on his side ; 

II. Henry IV, i. 3. 1)7, 98: 

So, so, thou coniinou dog, didst thou . 

Tlij’ glutton / wvmV of the royal Riciiard. 

If a }>osom could disgorge it could digest, 

189. Lines 151 152: , 

That LOVE the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt the eha-nge and ; 
i.e. whose love for what is really the state outweighs any 
fear of the revolution tlnit might follow plucking out the 
multitudinous tongue, aliolishing the trilainate. 

190. Line 154: To ,iumf a body with a dangerous physk, 
—Cf. Macbeth, i, 7. 7: “ We \\ jump (i.e. risk) the life to 
come.'' Steevens rpiotes fnim Holland's Pliny, .xxv. 5, of 
the use of “Ellehore,” “it putteth the Patient to a jum^w 
or great hazzard.” Byoe in his tii-st edition adopted Pope’s 
emendation vumpj in hi.s second Singer’s m/p (a term in 
falconry, used in llichard .11. ii. 1. 292); but the text is 
quite good as it stands, and either of these sugge.sted 
metaphors would be incongruous. 

191. Line lOa: What should the people do with these 
BAl,T> tribunes /—My. Wright quotes from Cotgrave's Fiv 
Diet.: “Chauve d'esx>rit, Bauld-.spirited : that hath as 
little wit in, as he hath haire on, his head.” 

192. Line 191: SPEAK to the people.— Addml hy Tyrwhitt. 

193. .Line 213: Hear him to the rock Tarpekm. — Dowm 
which traitons were thrown. See the passage in Korth’s 
Plutarch, (pioted at the end of this .scene. The reader 
interested in Iloinan antiquities may like to see a story 
told by I’liiiy of an attenqit made by a tribune to carry 
out this execution with his own hands, his victim a cer- 
tain litetellns, who had more reverence for law than Corio- 
ianiis, not daring to struggle with the inviolable person 
of a tribune: “It fortuned that Catiaiu.s Labeo, a Tri- 
bune or protector of the commons (whome. lie (i.e. Metel- 
1ns) heforetime by virtue of his Oen.surship luul displaced 
out of the .Senat) waited his time when he returned about 
noone from Mars field, and seeing no man .stirring in the 
market place nor about the Oapitoll, tooke him away per- 
force to the cliffe Tarpeius, with a full purpose to iMtch 
him downe headlong from thence, and to breake his 
necke. A mimher came running about him of that crew 
and coinpanye, which was wont to salute him by the name 
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of Father; but . . . to make resistance and witiistand 
j perforce the Tiibune, armed with liis sacrosanct and in- 
I violable autlioritie, they had no warrant by law; in so 
i much as he was like to have perished had there not beene 
I one Tribune of ten found, hardly and with much udoe to 
I step hetweene, and oppose hiniselfe against his colleague 
i and so by good bap rescued him out of hi.<; {‘lutclies, and 
I saved him as it were at the very ])its l.jriiikt' ' (Hollaiul’s 
I Pliny, vii. 43). 

j 194. Line 231 : CoK. Stand fast — Tlie Ff. give tins 
j speech to Cominius; Pope substituted Coriolanus, and I 
i think rightly; because in line 245 Commiii.s says : 
i Blit now ’t is odds beytMid arithmetic. 

: Contrariwise line 237 
I Come, sir, along with us 

V is given by the Ff. to Coriolanus. 

! 196. Lines 23S-240: 

i I woiddAheirwere barbarians, as they are, 

I Though in Home litter'd; not .Ihnnaiis, as they are not,' 
i 'Though calv'd i' the porch o’ the Capitol. 

I The Ff. give this as well as wliat follows to Menenius, and 
; Knight approves; but if so, the next line as addressed to 
' Coriolanus, 

; Put not your worthy rage into your tongue, 

; is pointless, for Coriolanus has said nothing. The eorrec- 
1 tion is Tyrwhitt’s. 

: 196. Line 242: One time will owe another. — Yielding to- 

i day will owe us a victory to-nmrrow. 

197, Line 248: Before the TAd return.— X fag is a point 
■ of metal at the end i.>f a lace: “ tag and rag” means there- 
fore every appendage and .slired; a name for the rabble; 
and “the tag" Is an abbreviation of this. Compare Julius 
1 Ciesar, i. 2. 200: “If the tag-rag jieople did not clap him 
and his.s him, . . 1 am no true man." 
i 198. Lines 275, 270: 

I 1)0 not eiiy .iiAYOa where gou should but hunt 

With modest tvarrant 

To cry havoc was to give tlie .signal for indiscriminate 
slaughter. “Tliat noo man be so hardy to cry havolce 
upon payne of hym that is so foiinde hegymier, to dye 
! therefore" (Henry VIIJ. Statutes of M'ai*re, tpioted in 
i Todd’s .Tohnson). See .King John, ii. 1. 357: 

Crv ‘'/ia7w," kings 1 hack to thy stainerl field ; 

J Julius Ctesar, iii. 1. *270-273: 

And C.-vsar's sjiiiit ranging for revenge, 
j With Ate by his side come liot from hell. 

' .Shall in these comiiics with a numarch’s voice 

j Crj’ Havoc I" and lei slip tlie clogs war. 

! Compare The Martyred Souldier (i. 1); 

I ’T was this sword was sheath'd 

i 111 panting bosomea both of young and old ; 

j Fathers, sdmies, mothers, virgins, wives and wklowes: 

i 1 .ike death I havoH'e eykd so long till f 

j Had left no monuments of life or bnildings 

j But these poor rnins. 

j —Bullen'a Old .Plays, vol. i. p. ndv 

; Skeat suggests that cry havoc was a jiopular exclamation 
I like “ ware the hawk," havoc ])eing the O.B.//{//oc, uhuAvk, 

^ and that the phrase was preserved in it.s military sense 
! when the original meaning was forgotten. 

1 199. Line 304: This is oi.KAN kA-M. -Kam \s a Celtic 

; word, meaning crof)ked; familiar as the name of the river 




ACT ril. tSceiie 1. 


NOTES TO COBlOLANrs. 


ACT III. Scene 1 


npt>n Avhicli Ca«<l)ri(.lge stands. Tt is not found in Eng- 
lish literature, says Dr. Murray, before the ICth century, 
though the derived form cavmied is in the Promptorium 
Parvuloruui. Johnson defines dean kaiti as “crooked, 
athwart, awry, cross from the purpose,” The expression 
is quoted from Tomson, C'alvin's Serin. Timothy 909/1 
(1579): “We .speake in good earnest, and nieane not to 
.say, walk on, behave yourselves manfully; and go deane 
kani ourselves like Creuises.” Cotgrave explains Toiit va 
d contrepoil by “all goes qnffe kamnie.’' Cf. the phrase 
a-kimbo, and kua-kam as in Stanyhiirst’s Virgil (1582): 

“ The wavering commons in kim-kaiii sectes are hurled;” j 
a version of “Scinditur interea stiidia in contraria vul- 
gus; ” also camwdc, a crooked shrub. “ But timely, madam, 
crooks that tree that will he a camoek, and young it 
pricks that will he a thorn” (Lilly's Endyinion (1591), 
both ( [noted by .Stee veils). 

200. LineS22: /lUKiLTEh theinetapho]- ! 

cf. Henry V. li. 2. 187: . I 

.Sucli aiici so liiiely didst tiiou seem. i 

To bolt w LIS to sift; a bolter, in I. Henry IV. iii. 3, 81, is a ' 
sieve; a holting-hntch in tlie same play, ii. 4. 495, the tub i 
into which the inealis sifted. ; 

201. — Witli the hitter part of this scene may lie com- j 

pared the corresponding passage in iS^orth’s Plutarch (];», | 
*280): “This stirred coale.s among the people, who were ; 
in wouderfull furie at it, and their hate and malice grew ; 
so toward him, tliat they could liold no longer. Where- ; 
upon Sicinius the cruellest and stoutest of the tribunes, ; 
after he had -whispered a little -with his companions, did ' 
openly pronounce in the face of all the people Martins as i 
condemned by the Tribunes to die. Then presently lie ! 
commanded the Tribunes to apprehend him, and cary i 
him straight to the rocke Tarpeian, and to cast him head- I 
long down the same. When the JSdiles came to lay hands ; 
upon Martins, . . . the nobleinen being much troubled ! 
to see so niucli force and rigour vsed liegan to cry aloud, 
Helpe Mai turn: so those that laid hands on him being re- j 
pulsed, they comiiussed him in round among themselues i 
and some of them holding vp their hands to the people i 
l)es(3uglit them not to handle him thus cruelly. . , . ■ 

Then Sicinius bethinking himself a little did aske the I 
Patricians for uhat cause they tooke Martius out of the ! 
oliiceivs’ hands that M'ent to do execution? The Patricians ! 
asked him agaiiie why tliey would of themselues so cruelly j 
and wickedly put to death so noble and valiant a Eoman, j 
and that w'itliout law and justice? Well then, said Sici- | 
niu.s, if that be the matter, let there be no quarrel or dis- | 
sension against tlie people, for they do grant your demand ; 
that his cause lie heard according to law,” I 

ACT III. . Sce^b: 2. ^ : i 

202. Line 5: Beloiu the BEAM of .sight.— -Ct Merry IVive.s, | 
i. 8. <;S: “ sometimes the beam of her view gilded my foot.” i 

203. Line 9: vwiUen va.smls.~-X^ov the same contempt | 

of coarse clothing cf. ilidsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 1. ; 

79, “hempen liome-spnns.” j 

204. Line 21; The THWAIITIXOS of your disposition.— ! 
Tlieobald’s emeiuhiti<.)ii of tlie Ff, things of; Eowe 
having previously read “ the things that thwart your dis- 
liositions.'* 


206. Line 24: Ag, and burn fya.—TheFf. give this speech 
to I'ohimnia; the Cambridge editors to a Patrician; Dyce 
remarks; “Whoever recollects Mrs. Siddons in this scene 
wdli, I am sure, allow that the w( »rds scemeil to come (piite 
naturally from the lips of Vohmniia a.s a sudden spirt of 
contempt for that rahl'de whom, however, she saw the 
nece.ssity of her son’s endeavouring to conciliate.” 

206. Line 82: to th' iiEK9. -Theo))ald‘s corvt.'ctiun of the 
Ff. heart. 

207. Lines 52-57.— Ill the Ff. the lines stami thus: 

Because, that 

.\o\v it lyes you on to speake to tli’ people : 

Xot by your owne instruction, nor by* tli’ matter 
Which your heart prompts you, but with such words 
That are hut ro.ited in your Ton,i;ue ; 

Tlioiiyh but Bastanls, ami Syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bo'-uiues truth. 

The arrangement in the text is 3l:il«.nie’s; it is proltablc 
that there is more or less comiption liere. 

208. Line 52: Eeaaii.se that now it lies YOU ON.— Cf. 
Eicliard Ii. ii. 3. 138: “It stands your grace upon;” An*, 
tony and Cleopatra, ii. 1. 50, 51: 

It only .stands 

Oar lives upon ; 

Eicliard III. iv. 2, 57: 

About it ; for it stands lue much upon. 

209. Lines 55, 5t>: 

But with such words that are hut EOTBB in 
Your tongue, thoiTtH but bastards, and syllaMes. 
The Ff. read routed ; i.e. learned l)y rote. AYedgwood 
quotes to rote, meiining to hum a tune, from Drayton; else 
tlie verb is not found. Johnson conjectured rooted. In 
the second line Dr. Jjadliam proposed to read “ thoughts 
bastards and but syllables.” 

210. Line 74: hebe be wi'i'ii teem.— I’o hr with a per- 
son seems to mean to get hold of him, satisfy him; and 
“here be with them” means “make a iioiut of this hu- 
mility so as to get bold of them.” Staunton quotes from 
Brome’s Jovial Crew, ii. 1. of a beggar feigning lameness: 
“ Here I was with him [Iliilts.’ 

21L Lines 7S, 79: 

Which often, thus, ntrrectlng thg. stout heart, 

Now humble ow the rijH:.st tnulherrg. 

Many emendations of this passage have been .suggested; 
perhaps the best is Alason’s “itea* liumhle.” .b.dinson 
IM’Oposed “ IFfifA often;” Capell, “dm/ tJten;” Staunton, 
“ While often;” others, ns Delius, take humhh' as n verli. 
For sUmt, in the sen.se of proud, cf, IT. Ifeniy M. i. 1 . 187: 

As jrAw? ,'nid proud as lie wure lord td all; 

andTwelftli Night, ii.5, 185, ISO: “1 vv id be .strange, stout, 
in yellow* stockings, and cross-garter'd; ’and see lines 125- 
127 below: 

el: ■ ■ 

Thy iiiother rather feel thy prtle than fear 
Thy dangerous sUvtfftcxi, 

where the .stress, as Schmidt poinls out, is on feel and 
/car, steatnm* and itmVte being iden^^^^ 

: 212. Line SO; say to -f/n’m.— Hanmer'.s eoircction of tlie 
Ff. or sag. 
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ACT in. Scene 2. 


ACT ill. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO CORIOLANOS. 


213. Line 1)9: 2[uf:t I go shotv them my imharh'd sconce? 
—Jkii’bes, or more correctly (biit Cotgrave gives 

Bai'bL‘sii& the Englisli equivalent of the .French AVoYte) 
vere trappings for horses; ‘"the general name for the 
several pieces of defensive armour with wiiicli the horses 
of knights were covered in war; also the ornaments and 
housings of horses in peace or at tournaments” (Nares). 
So in Richard III, i. 1. 10 we have “ barbed steeds.” “The 
corruption barbed/’ says Nares, “ was in more common 
use than the proper word barded;” the latter has been 
revived by Browning in his poem of James Lee: “a war- 
horse banled and cihanfroned too.” , sconce was originally 
a bulwark, and so was applied to the skull as the armour 
of the brain. It is frequent as a familiar word for the 
head, as here. Of. Coniedy of Errors, i 2. 79: “I sliall 
break that merry sconce of yours.” In ii. 2. 37 of the same 
play it is used with a quibble on the two senses: “an 
you use these l)lows long, I must get a sconce for my head.” 

214- Line 115: That babies LULLS asleep. — Ff. Z/dh whicli 
may ].)e what Shakespeare wrote, the verb having a ten- 
dency to agree in numijer with the nearest noun. Cf. 
.Julius Clesar, V, 1, 33: 

Tlie posture of your blows yet unknown. 

Hamlet, i. 2. 37, 3S: 

more than the scope 
Of these delated articles rt/Arn. 

215. Lines 125-127: 

let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
71iy dangerous stoutness. 

That is, let me feel at once the final effects of thy jn’ide, 
in the ruin it will bring on u.s, than live always in fear of 
it, Bee note 211, 

216. Lines 136, 137: 

Or nerer trust to what viy tongue can do 
r the way of flattery further. 

For the dramatic irony cf. note 171. 

217. Line 142: The word is “ mildly.’'— QL Julius Ctesar, 
V. 5. 4: “slaying is the word;” Merchant of Venice, iii. 5. 
.58: “cover is the word." 

ACT in. SciiNE 3. 

218. Line 1. —According to [Plutarch, the Tribunes having 
charged Coriolauus in the senate with aspiring to be 
king, he promised to come and stand his trial before the 
people, if they limited their charges to this one accusa- 
tion: “that liis actions tended to usurpe tyranicall 
powei'.” But when the Tribunes saw they could not 
prove this, “ they beganiie to ])roach. afresh the former 
words that Martins had si)oken in the Senate in hindering 
the distribution of the eorne at meane price to the com- 
mon people, and persuading also to take the ofRce of 
Tribuneship from them. And for the third, they charged 
him anew, that he had not made the common distrihution 
of the spoile he had gotten in the imiading the ten'itories 
of the Jntiates" (p. 2;J1). Marcins had distributed it only 
among those who had gone with him on the expedition. 

219. Lines 10, 11: 

Set down by the poll? ... 

Ease you collected them by tribes? 
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The point of tins arrangement is lost upon the reader 
unacquainted with the passage in North’s Plutarch on 
which it is based: “The Tribunes would in any case 
(whatsoeiier l)ecame of it) that the ijeople sh<,)uld jiro- 
eeed to giiie their voyces by Tribes and not by iuindreds; 
for by this means the multitude vt the jtoore needie 
people (and all such ral>l;)le as had nutlniig to lose and 
had lesse regard of honesty Ifefore theii* eyes) came to 
be of greater force (because their rvyces were numbered 
by the polle) then the noble honest citizens whose 
persons and purse did dutifully seme the common wealth 
in their vvaxTes”(p. 231). The sentence “because . . . 
polle ” is not in the Greek, and it is not a correct ex- 
planation of the tribunes’ preference for voting by tribes. 
In the case of both centimes and tribes voting was ]>y 
poll, till the vote of a century or tril>c was arrived at, 
and then the vote of century or tribe was given as a single 
one. Without going into questions of Ronum constitu- 
tional history, it will be sufficient to say that In the as- 
sembly by centuries (coinitia centuriata) the preponder- 
ance was given to property. It is more important to 
notice how carefully Shakespeare follows .‘N'orth, taking 
from him any details whicli may give life to the narrative. 

220. Lines 26, 27: 

to have his worth 
Of contradiction, 

if it i:>e the true reading, must mean, “ to have his worth 
out of contradiction;” /.fc’., as Byee says, “to have his 
pennyworth in a dispute,” to get quite his full share of a 
baj'gain, to give as good as lie gets. 

221. Line 36: Throng our large tcmphvs.— Theoimld’s 
correction of Ff. through. 

222. Line 55: His rougher ACCENTS.— Theobald for Ff. 
A etions. 

223. Line 110: i have been consul, and can sho%v FOR 
iionu’.— Theobald, correction of Ff. from. 

224. Line 120: You coninwn CRY of curs!— Of. iv. G. 148; 
“you and your cry." A cry was a imck of hounds, so 
called from their “ giving moutli.” Cf. Midsummer Night's 
Bream, iv. 1. 124-131: 

My hounds are bred out of the Sjianan kind, 

So flew'd, so sanded, and their heads are lumg 
With ears that sweep away the inoruing dew; 

Crook-knee’d, and dew-!app’d like Thessalian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

225. Line 130; Making BUT reservation of yourselves . — 
That is, banishing all your defenders till you alone are 
left, who are your own foes. Capell conjectured not, 
which many editors adopt. A similar dunht occurs about 
a passage in Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 278, 279: 

Repent fiot yon tliat you shall lose your friend, 

And he repents not that he pay.s your delit, 

where the F. reads not, and both Quartos but. 

226. Lines 131, 132: 

deliver you, as most 
Abated cajitives. 

Steevens quotes from Arthur Hall’s transhitiou of the 
Seventh Iliad: 

Th’ ittjated mindes, the cowardize, and faintnesae of uiy pheeres. 



ACT III. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO CORIOLANUS. 


ACT rV. Scene 


Compare .Tererny Taylor, Sermons, i. ix. 104: “They were 
with humane infirmities, and not at all heightened 
by tlie Spirit; Parismus, i. 89 (IGGI): “Which so revived 
the abated hearts of theTliessalins” (Murray’s Dictionary), 

ACT IV, , .'Scene 1. 

227. Line 4: To my extremity was the trier of spirits. 

■ — F. 1 reads eiKtrmmitiAs; corrected ill F. 2. 

228. Line 5. ■— Steevens quotes from Ti’oilus and Cressida, 

L 3. 33-37: 

In the reproof of chance 

Lies the true proof of men : the sea being smooth. 

How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 

229. Lines 7-9: 

fortunes blows, 

most struck home, being GENTLE WOUNDED, crams 
A noble cunning. 

So Ff. And the sense is clear, though the syntax is vicious: 
“To bear fortune’s shrewdest blows gently, when you are 
w'ounded by them, craves,” &c. The verb emras has 
practically two subjects, “fortune’s blows" and “to be 
gentle when wounded." Various emendations have been 
proposed, such as Pope’s gently 'ivarded, Collier’s MS. 
Corrector’s geAitleoninded, but they are unnecessary. 

230. Line 13: Vow the red pestilence, &c. — Compare 
Temj)est, i. .2. 364, 365: 

The red ptain/e rid you 
For learning me your language ! 

231. Line 14: A nd 0 CGiA\vnoy,i> jHO'ish!~~Foi' occupation, 
in the sense of a trade, of. iv. 6. 97: “ the voice of occupa- 
tion;'’ Tempest, ii. 1. 154: (in Goiizago's commoiiM'ealth 
there %vas to be) 

No orat/cd:on, all men idle, all; 

and the use ( >f ‘ ‘occupy’’ in Ezekiel xxvii. 16; “ they occupied 
in thy fairs;” St. Luke xix. 13: “Oceup;y till I come.’’ 

232. Line 33; With Qkiemhov'ji baits and practice. ~~Cau- 
telous is from the Koman law-term eautela, a security. 
Bullokar defines it “warie, circumspect” (English Expo- 
sitor, 1616), Craik well exidaiiis it as ‘ ‘ cautious and wary 
to the point of cowardice, if not to that of trickery.” It 
bears in Shakespeare ])Oth these meanings of cautions 
and shifty; and in Julius Ciesar, ii. 1. 129, 

Swuar priests and cowards and men cauieioHs, 

the meanings are com])ined. In Hamlet, i. 3. 15 the noun 
cautel occurs. 

233. Line 36: More than a wild KXPOSTUliE. — Exposture, 
which the Ff. read, may be defended by the analogy of 
imposhire, and cornposture (Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 444). 

234. Line 49: My friends of noble TOUCH; i.e. tried by 
the Umchstone and proved noble.— Cf. Pericles, ii. 2. 37: 
“gold that’s by the touchstone tried.” Richard III. iv. 
2. 8, 9; 

Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch. 

To try if thuu be current gold indeed. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

235. Line 16: Are you mankind? i.e. are you masculine? 
Cf. Winter’s Tale, ii. 3.67: “A amn/mirf witch;” Fletcher’s 
Woman Hater, iii. 1: “Are women grown so manldndi 
must they be tvooing?” Lilly’s Woman in the Moon, ii. 1: 


‘ What is iiiy misti’esse naxaiTirmf? on the sudden?” .Toiison 
calls Pallas “mankind maid” (Prmludium, Forest x.). 
Hence the word acquired the sense of fierce, and was com- 
monly used of wild beasts; thus in Cotgrave’s Fr, Diet. 
“manticore" is ccvplaioed as “a ravenous and mankind 
Indian beast.” Voliimnia intentionally misuntlerstands 
Sicinius, and asks if he, being a thinks it shaiiicM to 
be human. 

23S. Line IS: Iladst f/iruA foxship.— T hefox was typical 
of ingratitude. Cf. Xing Lear, iii. 6. 2-1: “ Now, you she- 
iii. 7v 28; “ JngratefuljVu-.' 'tishe.’ 

■ 237. Lines 23, 24: , , . 

1 lomdd my sou 

Were in Arabia, 

Cf. Macbeth, iii, 4. 1(14: “dare me to the dr-vorC with thy 
sword;” and Cyiabeliue, i. 1. 167: 

I would they were in Innh tugmher. 

, ACT JY. Hcexl :i. 

238. Line 9: your f (Hour is well appear'd by your 
tomjue,-~Th.e sense reipiired is, “your identity is made 
more apparent by your tongue, ’ “yoiir fatu; is helped by 
your tongue;” the V(dbe<* eomltiiu's these into “your 
favour (i.e, face) is well appeared (or made apparent) by 
your tongue.” Put as this transitive use of ujiycur is un- 
supported, it may bo a misprint. Steevens conjectured 
flj'? 2 )roped, but this misses the sense. 

239. Line 49: in the (Miti‘rtuiti)nenf. -Yor entertuin, in 
the sense of “ engage,” of. !Meri-y Wives of Windsor, i. 3, 
10, 11: “I will entertain liardnlph; he shall draw, he 
.shall tap;” and of soldiers, Julius Cmsar, v. 5. 60: 

All that serv’d Bnitus, 1 will entertuin tlicui. 

ACT IV. ^ Scene 4. 

240. Line 0; Stage-directiem.— “It was euen twilight 
when he entere<l the city of Antium, and many people 
met him in the streets, but no man knew him” (North’s 
Plutarch, p. ;132). 

241. Line P2: 0 world, thy slippery turns!— ^iotke in 
this speed! liow characteristically (’oriolaims treats his 
alliance with Aulidins as notljing but a private concern. 
He has left old friends for new, that is all. The state is 
but his “birth-] dace,” 

242. Line 34: vdiosebed . — See note 142. 

243. Line 21; Sonie TUiC'is; not worth an etjg.—Yov trick 
in the sense of a trille, plaything, ef. Tauiingof the Shrew, 
iv. 3. 66, 67; 

X\’hy, ’(’is a cockle or a walnut-slidl, 

A kn.'ick, n toy, a iricAr, a baby'b cap. 

Winter’s Tale* ii. 1. .59-52: 

■ ■ ■ ..I ■ 

Remain .a pivich’d thing : yea, a very trick 

For tlieni to play at will. 

244. Line 23: 3fy birth-place HATE J.— Capell for Ff. 

■ ■ have. 

ACT IV. Scenic f». 

245. — “So he 'went directly to Tullus Aufidius house, 
and wlien he came thither, ho got him vp straight to the 
diimney harth, and sate him downe, and spake not a 
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ACT IV. Scene 5. • NOTES. TO' CORIOLANm ... ACT IV. Scene a. 


word to any nuin, his face all nHiflled oner. They of the 
house spying him wondred what he should be, and yet 
they durst not hid him rise. For il favouredly niuflled 
and disguised us lie was, yet there appeared a certaine 
majestic in his eoimtenanee, and in his silence; where- 
upon they went to Tnllus who was at snpper, to tell him 
of the strange disguising of this man” {iSTortlTs Plutarch, 
p..‘232).' 

246. Line 14:,COMP,ANIOSS.~Bo v. 2. 65: ‘ 'Now, you coni' 
panion;” Julius Ciesar, iv. 3. 138: “ Oompanion., hence!” 
Craik in his note on that passage (The English of Shake- 
speare, p. 305) remarks : “ The notion originally involved 
ill companionship would appear to have been rather that 
of inferiority than of eqiialit5% A companion (or comes) 
was an atteridaut. The Comites of the imperial court, 
whence our modern Counts or Earls, were certainly not 
regarded as the equals of the Emperor, anymore than a 
Companion to a lady is now looked mion as the equal of 
her mistress." He quotes an instance of the use of the 
word in the contemptuous sense, like our moderiq/c^loM’, 
from so late a writer as Smollett: “The young ladies who 
thought themselves too much concerned to contain them- 
selves any longer, set up their throats all together against 
my protector, ‘ Scurvy imm-panmi ! Saucy tarpaulin ! 
Rude impertinent felloM" ! ’ “ (Roderick Random, 1748). 

247. Line 25: Pmyyou avoid the /lowac.— See below, line 
34; ''pmn y<rn arm’d. " To amnd in modern English means 
to shun or evade; it formerly meant also to empty and 
to expel ; and intransitively, to withdraw, us here. Com- 
pare Coverdale’s version of S. Matthew .Kvi. 23: “ Aro,|/dc 
fro me, Sathau;’’ and the A. V'. of 1 Samuel xviii. 11; 
“ .David avoided out of his presence." 

248. Line 35: battkn on cold bits. —To batten is to thrive. 
Compare Ben .Tonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 3. 21: “It 
makes her fat, you see. She battens with it.” Afterwards 
it came to mean tf.> feed gluttonously, as here, mid Ham- 
let, iii. 4. 66, 07 : 

CMuld yuu on this fair luoimtain leave to feed, 

Aiul /’tiUi'Jt on this nioory 

Milton uses the word in an active sense, Lycidas, 29: 

Both'/unir our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

249. Line 39; And I shaU.~-ltoT this use of and in re- 
plies, cf. Julius Ciesar, i. 2. 304-307: 

Ccts.v. This rudeness is a s.'tuce to his good wit. 

Bru. A Jilt so it is ; 

and sec other examples collected in Al>hott'.s Shakespearian 
Grammar, § 97. 

250. Line 48; Then thou dweUest nith dam tool — Pa.r- 
rots and jackdiiws from their powers of thoughtless speech 
are often used as types of foolish personss. Compare 
I. Henry VI, ii, 4. 18: “I am no wi,ser than a dawd' In 
Ben Jonson'.s Silent Woman there is a foolish knight called 
Sir John Daw. 

251. Line 60.— These speeches of Coriolanus are closely 
versified from Nortli’s Plutarch. The first four lines were 
arranged as verse by Steevens; they are printed in the 
Folios as prose. “If thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, 
and seeing me, doest not perhappes beleeue me to be the 
man I am indeed, I must of necessitie bewray my self e to 
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I be that I am. I am Cains Martins, xvho hath done to 
1 thy selfe particularly, and to all the Volsces generally, 

I great hurt and mischiefe, which I cannot denie for my 
I suimame of Canok'aM.s“ that I beare. For 1 neuer liad 
other benefite nor recomiieiiee of the true and pain- 
I Ml seruice I liaue done, and the extreme dangers I haue 
I bene in, but this onely surname : a good memorie and 
I ivitnesse of the malice and displeasui'e thou shouIdc.st 
I beare me. Indeed the name only remaineth with me: for 
i the rest, the eiiuie and crueltie of tlie people of Rome 
i liaue taken from me, by the sufferance of the dastardly 
nobilitie and magistrates, who liaue forsaken me, and let 
me be banished by tlie people. This extremitie hath now 
driuen me to come as a poore suter, to take thy chimney 
harth, not of any hope I haiie to sane my life thereby. 

; For if I had feared death, I would not haue come hither 
I to haue put my selfe in hazard; luit prickt forward with 
i desire to be reuenged of them that thii.s liaue banished 
i me, which now I do beginne, in putting my person into 
j the hands of their enemies. Wherefore, if thou lia.st any 
I heart to be wrecked of the injuries thy enemies haue 
I done thee, speed thee now, & let my misery serue thy 
I tunie, & so iLse it, as iny seruice may be a benefit to the 
I Volsces ; promising tliee, that I will fight with better good 
: will for all you then I did whe I was against you, know- 
; ing that they fight more valiatly, who know the force of 
i the enemy then .such a.s Imtie never proued it. .And if it 
; be so tliat thou dure not, aiul that thou art wearie to 
prone fortune any more, then am I also wearie to line 
i any longer. And it were no wisedonie in thee, to sane 
i the life of him, who hath ])ene heretofore thy mortall 
I enemy, and whose seruice now can nothing help nor 
: pleasure thee” (p. 232). 

I 252. Line 114: My drained a sk.-^^G rained, must mean 
I showing the grain of the wood, an epithet implying 
I strength, and perhaps also ronghne.s.s. Comimre A Lover’.s 
I Complaint, 64: 

j So slides he down upon his.,7V<o';:«'f^ bat. 

; 253. Line 115; A mf the muon with splinters.—' 

I Delius compares, for the hyperbole, Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 

I 92: “ the ship boringihe moon withher main-mast.” Rowe 
} unnecessarily conjectured war'd. 

I 254. Line IIC: 77a? uniu'l of my sword. —In Hamlet, ii. 

I 2. 511-514, the metaphor is expanded into a simile: 

I And never did the Cyclops' hrunnier.s full 

I • On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof eterne, 

I AVith less Temorse than Pyrrhus’ lileediiig sworil 

! Now f.ills an Priaiu. 

i 255. Line 137: Like a bold flood. o'Eii-UKAu. —Rowe's 
! correction of the Ff, o'erheat. (bmptu'e ili. 1. 24S-2.50: 
i ' \vlio,se rage doth read 

i Like interrupted water.s, ;ind oertw.r 

I What they are us'd to Ix-ar ; 

I and Othello, i. 3, 55, ,56: 
j for my i)articular grief 

! Is of so ''faftf-gate and eVrtesr-D;.;.'- nature. 

256. Line 142: Therefore, most absolute .st'u.— Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 14. 117: “ most absolute lord;” 
Hamlet, v. 2. Ill: “an absolute gentleman.” Absolute was 
1 used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as we 
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ACT IV. Scene C. 


ACT ]V. Scene ik 


shoiiid use perfect. “It is not to any man given,” says 
Feltliam (Jiesolves, 1677, i. 26. 46) “nbaolutely to be a&- 
$olutc;" and Lyly speaks of a young man as “so absolute 
as that notliing may be added to his further i.-)erfection” 
(Eu])hues, 123, ed. 157!)). 

257. Line 171: i/nti wot on.— Dyce for Ff. one. 

258. .Line 197: He ims too hard for him 

aide.s its regular senses of “ in a straight line,” and, by a 
metaphor, “ straightforwardly,” directly seems sometimes 
used for “manifestly,” as in Othello, ii. 1, 221: “Desderaona 
is directly in love with him.” 

259. Line 190: lUce a CAiriktNAlK>.— A carfionado is a 
piece of moat cut crosswise for broiling. Carbonade is 
Englished by Cotgrave as “a carl)onadoe, a rasher on the 
coales, also a slash oner the face whicli fetcheth the flesh 
with it. ” Compare King Lear, ii. 2. 41 : “draw, you rogue, 
or I ’ll so carbonado your shanks;” I. Henry IV. v. 3, 69-62, 
where Falstaff says, “if Percy be alive. 1 11 pierce him. 

If he do come in my way, so; if he do not, if I come in Ins 
willingly, let him make a carbonado of me ” Compare 
ilarlowe’s Tamhurlaine, parti. iv. 4. 44(Bulleri’s ed. i. 70): 

“I will make tliee slice the lirawns of thy armes into 
m r&ona docs and eat theni.” 

260. Line 201: he miyht hamyBMdh'jyaud, eaten him too. 

— Pope foi’ Ff. hoyled. See previous note. 

261. Line 213: SOWL the porter of Home gates by THE 
E.UiS.— 7’o sowte by the ears. “ Aures summa vi vellere” 
(Coles Lat. Diet.). Steeveiis quotes from Hey wood’s Love’.s 
Mistress, iv. 1: 

Venus will me dy the mrs tov tliis; 
and Tyrwhitt <iuotes from Strafford’s Letters (ii. 149): “ A 
lieutenant soled, him well by the ears, and drew him by 
the hair about tlie room.” Dyce quotes from Moor’s Suf- 
folk Words: ‘•‘Sowle. To seize a swine by the ear, ‘Wool 
’a sowle a lujg','’ is a frequent inquiry into the qualifica- 
tions of a dog.” 

262. Line 21o: poll’ d.-- A poll is a head; to “poZi the 
head” is to clip it round. The word is used, in this | 
sense, (jf Alisalora, in the A. V. of 2 Samuel xiv. 26. Cf. I 
p<dlard, a tree polled or dipt. Tlie present passage shows 
how from this the meaiiiiig passed to that of “plunder, 
strip bare;” in which sense it is commonly found with 
pill, as in Spen.ser’s Faery Queeiie, v. 2. 6: 

Which and ///.v the poore in piteous wise. 

263. Line 222: Malone conjectured dis- 

creditude, but that would have been near enough to sense 
for the other servant to understand. 

264. Line 2Si \ U's sprUely, WAiaNG. —The Ff. read 
sprigh tly-walklng, but the antithesis “sleepy, insensible ” 
fay< >urs ‘ ‘ spritely , waking f which Pope first suggested. 

265. Line 23S: ft(U of vent.— A' writer in the Edinburgh 
Kevie.w, October, 1872, suggests that ueuZ is here a hunt- 
ing term, “ When the hound vents anything, he pauses 
to verify the scent, and then full of eager excitement 
strains in tlie leash to lie after the game. , . . To strain 
at the lyam or leash ‘ upon good vent’ is in Shakespeare’s 
phra.se to be ‘ full of ven f / or in other words keenly excited, 
full of pluck and courage.” Mr. Aldis Wright, however, 


points out that the epithets of peace and war in this ijas- 
sage correspond in an inverse order, insensMe. to sprifely, 
sleepy to waking, deaf to audible, and so ])i‘obal.)ly nudled 
to full of vent. The expres.sion, therebwe, he .suggests, 
“iniist he de.scriptive of soiuetliing in wine which is the 
opposite to that conveyed by mulled; and a.s mulled sig- 
nifies flat, insipid, ./wZZ of vent would seem to be either 
eft’ervesceiit, working ready to burst the cask, or full of 
scent.” The former suggestion seems much the Imtter of 
j the two; for there is no proof tliat rent ever nieaiLS “seent,” 
unless as a hunting term; and the sense of •• elferveseent” 
arises easily from the ordinary niuiining of the word: as 
we might now say “ lull of go.” 

ACT iV. ScKX.!-; 6. 

266. Lines 2, ti: 

His remedies are fume f the present peace 
j And quiet ness of the people. 

I The preposition was in. sort etl by Tlieoludd. Johnson pro- 
j jiosed 

I His remedies an; U't,'o, th'Mircsiitit jieace, &c.; 

that is, the remedies against liim are taken, namely the 
present peace, &e.; hut this is a forced construction. If 
the text be not eorru]»t, which seems probable, his nine- 
cZA’s must mean “his nieaiis <»f redres.s <)!■ recall.'’ 

267. Line 12: Bru. TIall, The repetition of this 
Ijhrase was made by Caiiell ; who also added sir in the line 
following, and arranged the passage as verse, which runs 
on in the Ff. as pr(.>se. 

268. Line 5S : some news is COME. —Rowe’s correction 
of the Ff. camming. 

269. Line 72: He and xlufd ins van no more atone.-- 
Usually to atone means to “ set atruie,” but the intransi- 
tive sense is found al.so in As You Like It, v. 4. 114-110: 

Then is lln;re oiirtli in hcaviui, 

When earthly ihini^s made even 
Atone together. 

The verb arose hi the loth century from the adverb at^one 
(then iwononneed as it i.s siielt), used as in the A.V. of 
Acts vh. 26: “ and would have sot them at une again.” 

270. Line S7: Into an anger'. s bore; he. within narrow 
limits. Cf. Macbeth, ii. 3, 128, 129: 

What hlioiild he spoken here, whore onr fate, 

Hid in an mtirer-hole, maj' rush, and seize usV 

271. Line 94.— “ Write oi* at least juonounce hufterjlees 
[on account of flies in the next line]. Drayton. Muses 

I .Elysium, vhi.: . . 

i , ‘ Of lilies shall the pillows be 

j With down stuft of tlie hntterf.ee'" 

\ Walker’s Crit, Exam. iii. 212, quoted by Dyce. 
i 272. Lines 112-114: 

I they charg'd him even 

i As those shoidii do that had deserv'd his hate, 

i And therein shoio’d like enemies. 

I “Their charge or injunction would show them insensible 
I of his wrongs, and ma.lve them show Wee enewies” (John- 
I son). See note 135. 

! 273. Line 117: Vou've made fair hands. ~—('t Henry 
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VIIX. T. 4. 74: “Ye hiiTe made a fine /mnd, fellows;” ie. 
a fine piece of work. 

274. Line 125: obf>pi< A/n .i\)rSTS.-— “Aiwintof w'ar’’ was 
an order given by a trumpet. Of. I.T. Henry .1 V. iv. 1. 51, 52: 

(Turniiii:,0 Voiir pens to lances, and your tong'ue divine, 

To a loud trumpet and a of war, 

Peele, Edward I. scene 1. 108 (ed. Bullen, vol. i. p. 01); 

Sound proudly here a perfect /w/if of war. 

ACT IV. Scene 7 . 

275. Line IS: I mean for yoiir i»AliTlcuLAB.~-*That is, 
for your own person. Gf. IToilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 9, 10: 

Though no man lesser fear.s the Greeks than I 
As far as toucheth 

and King Lear, ii. 4. 295, 29(i: 

For kisparitii.uic7f\ I ’ll receive him gladlj', 

Ijiit not one follower. 

276. Line 15: Had borne the action of yourself,— Ma- 
lone for Ff. haue. 

277. Lines 34, 35: 

As is the OSPREY to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. 

Ff. A spray. Fish were aup}K)sed to bo fascinated l)y the 
osprey, and to surrender themselves. Cf. Pcele’s Battle 
of Alcazar, ii. 3. (ed. Bullen, vol. ii. p. 254); 

I will provide thee with <'t princely osprey. 

That, as she flieth over fish in pools, 

The fish shall turn their glittering bellies up. 

And thou shalt take thy liberal choice of all; 

and Drayton’s Polyolbion, song xxv. : 

The osprey oft here seen, though seldom here it breeds, 

Which over them the fish no sooner do espy, 

But fbetwixt him and them, by an antipathy) 

Turning their bellies tip, as though their deatli they saw, 

They at his ple.isure lie, to stuff hi.s glutt’nous maw. 

There is a chapter upon the osprey in Holland's Hiny, x. 
3, but no reference to this popular belief. 

278. Line 37: whether 't was pride, &c. — “Aiiftdius 
assigns three probable reasons of the miscarriage of 
Coriolanus; pride, which easily follows an uninterrupted 
train of success; unskilfulness to regulate the conse* 
iiuences of his own victories; a stubborn uniformity of 
nature, which could not make the proper transition from 
the casque or helmet to tlie cushion or chair of cicil 
authority; but acted with the same despotism in peace 
as in war” (.Tohnson), 

279. Lines 48, 49: 

hut he has a merit. 

To choke it in the utterance. 

It may mean detraction, or some such idea supplied from 
hat£d. If if, refers to “ banishment,” the sense must be 
“which ought to have choked it in the utterance.” Staun- 
ton thinks there is a lacuna after banish'd. 

280. Lines 49, 50: 

So our virtues 

Lie in th' interpretation of the time. 

This may mean either “ virtues are not virtues unless ac- 
knowledged to be such by our contemporaries;” or more 
probably, “our virtues becmuevice.s if theyare mistimed.” 
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Coriolaiiiis's soldier-like virtues became vices when he 
recognized no distinction between what was appropriate 
to war and peace. 

281. Lines 51-53; 

A nd poicer, unto itself most com me ndahlc, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
'F extol udia t it hath done. 

That is, “Power, wlieii it is entirely self-satisfied, finds, 
in general, no readier grave than the right of praising 
itself.” Chair seems to mean magistrate’s cliair, and so 
“authority.” Singer proposed /Mir; Collier’s MS. Cor- 
rector cheer. The sense of the passage is that power may 
lose itself by being boastful; but there is veiy probably 
some coiTuption of the text. 

282. Line 54: One fire drlDes out one fire; one nail, one 
naiL~¥ov these common metaphors cf. Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, ii. 4. 192, 193: 

Evtjn as one heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by .strength drives out another; 

Julius Oiesar, iii. 1. 17l: 

As fire drives out fire, so pity pity ; 

King John, iii. 1. 277, 278: 

And falsehood fnhehood cures, as fire cools fire 
Within the scorched veins of oijc ne%v>burn’d ; 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 2. 49-49: 

Tut, man ! one fire burns out another’s burning. 

One jiifin is leshcn’d by another’s anguish; 

Turn giddy, and be help by backwarti turning; 

One desperate grief cures with another’s languish. 

283. Line 55: Mights by rights falter- Dyce's emenda- 
tion of the Ff. fouler. If fouler be read, it must be con- 
strued with the verb at the end of the line, an<l the sen- 
tence may be taken to mean, according to Mr. Wright, 
“ just titles have to yield to those that are worse in point 
of law.” But the principle laid down is more general 
than this: “one nail drives out another,” not “a worse 
nail drives out a better;” we have therefore adopted 
Dyce’s correction. IMalonc conjectured founder. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

284. Lines: In a most dear partiaular.~~Theve seexns 
some tfuibble intended on general in the preceding line- 

286. Line 6: nay, if he coY'i).— To be coy means now to 
be modest; it used to mean to l>e disdainful. Compare 
TVo Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 29, 30; 

To be in. love, where scorn is bought with groans ; 

Coy looks witlx heart-sore sighs ; 

and this is the meaning of Herrick's advice in his poem 
To the Virgins (Hesperides, xciii.): 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

286. LinelG: A pair of tribunes that have racked for 
Howie.— Ff, tvracked. Hammer suggested fair. To rack 
is found transitively in Shakespeare in the sense of to 
stretch, as in Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 180, 181; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do : 

That shall be i-uck'd, even to the uttermost. 

And. it may be a sufficient account of the verb in this 
passage to say that it is used reflectively, in the sense of 
to strain: “ a pair of tribunes that have strained every 
neiwe.” It is not at all impossible, however, that Steevens 
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ACT V. Scene 3, 


NOTES TO COEIOLANUS. 


may be ripfht in takinj;? tlie metaphor to be from a “rack* 
steward.” That ex])re.ssion ocenrs in a passage of 
Sidney's Arcadia tpnded ))y Kichardson: “The court of 
affection, held by that rack imj steward^ remein]»rance;” 
we still speak of “ mcl'-rents. ” Steevens’ interpretation 
is as follows: “ You that have been such good stewards 
for the Jlonian people, as to get their houses burned over 
their lieads, to save them the expense of coals.” 

287. Line 20: It waif a r>AHE yeti.Uoii of a state . — Dyce 
rare. Does a bare petition mean a “ bare-faced,” or an 
“ empty-handed” petition ? 

288. Line 49: A mi HUJi at (food Couiinim.—dt IMacbethj 
iii, 0. 41, 42: 

Tilt: cloudy mcsst-ti'^'-er uinxs me his back, 

.\iu:l /isoHx; 

i. Henry lY. iii. I. 198, 

I Clued ‘‘ /o/;;/,’’ and ‘‘ mV/, 

Bia inai'kM Iriiii not: a word. j 

l*alsgrave tLeselaircissement de la luiigiie TTaiicoyse, j 
1930) has, “ 1 hiimme, I make a uoyse like one that lysi- ' 
eth not sjieake, dn mneV \ 

289. Lines til, (52: 

t^yeed how It will, I sludl ere lony hare kiojuiedtje 
Of m y mccem. 

!Mason and (.’ollier's M8. tbi'iTctov read yoa. But the 
idea is the same as in .Fulius C:esar, v. 1. ]23-12(>: 

0 tliat a uian ini!;dil; know 
'I'lic end of this day’s hntiiness ere it conm ! 

Blit it snhlceth that the day will end. 

And then the end is known. 

290. Line 08: I tell you, he d(jeti sit in yold.—Vi ISTorth's 
•Plutarch, p. 28(5: “'L’he ambassa (lours that were sent 
were , Martins familiar friends and aeqnaintan<ie.s who 
h.>oked at the least for a (.airteous welcome of him, as of 
their familiar friend and kinsman. Howbeit they found 
nothing lease: for at their coming they were brought 
tlu-ough the campe, to the place where lie was set in his 
ehaira of state, with a umrvellovH and an misxwakable 
maiesfy, liauing the chiefest men of the Volsces about 
him.” 

291. Line 09: Bound with an oath to yield to his condi- 
tions . — The desired meaning is that (ioriolanus was liound 
by an oatli to the Volseians to impose certain conditions, 
or to make the Komaus yield to his conditions; but it 
must be confessed that the text does not .say this. Or the 
moaning may be that the inessnye was affirmed by an oath, 
viJl;. that his conditions must be yielded to. Various 
pimctiiations have been proposed, and numerou.s tuneii- 
datioiis, none of them satisfactory. 

A(.‘T V. SVENK 2.' ■ ■ " ■ . i 

292. Line Id: lots to blanks is a difficult phrase. The 
sense reipiired is “a dead certainty;” Menenius must 
mean therefore “as sure as lots are lietter than hlanks.” 

293. Line 14 : Thy general is my Lover was 

formerly used in a wider signification than now. Com- 
j)are BnitiiK’s address “Homans, countrymen, and lovers," 
with Antony’s Homans, eon ntryrnon” (Julius 

VOL. XTI, 


Caesar, iii, 2. 18, 78); the meaning is of course the same in 
either case. 

294. Line 17: For 1 hare etvr vkuifiep my friends. -- 
Can this lie a coinage of Menenius like c.onspectulties (ii. 

1. 70), Jidius'd (ii. 1. 144), as if it were very-fp in tlie .s(Uikc 
of magnify, with a }>lay on verity below? I'lns clearly is 
the meaning intended, ha, inner reads tmojnifwd, Lett* 
.som amplltied. 

295. Line 20: Like to a hotel u subtle ground . — 
Steeveiis coiiii)nre.s Ben Jmison, Cliloridia : “Tityms’s 
breast, that is </oimied the sabtlesf bowling ground in ail 
Tartarus.” Hahtle must mean difficult or decejitivi' on 
account of the slope. 

296. Lille 49; E.\SY rollicr's MH. ('oiTector, 

queasy; Htauuton, udurzy. 

297. Line 05; I 'll suit an v.iiRA'Sh for tym. —Vi. arrant, 
thougdi the word is elsewhere spelt errand. ITu: meaning^ 
may be; “ J shall tell a tale about you, ’or “1 predict .V(nt 
\\ill be s(.’nt on an errand, ' (O' '• I will dtdiver a message 
in spite of you.” 

298. Line 07: a. Jack guardunt cannot office me. -We 
.still siieak of a “.lack in ofliee. " nhtek was a connnon 
title <>f conteinjd. <’f. Much Ado. i. 1. lS(i: “doyouiday 
the liouling JaekC 'I'aming of tlie Shrew, ii. 1. 199; 

slu; ilul ta 1 niij *' r.iv-.il 
.\nd “twangling Jack ; 

290: 

A tuad-cap rul'fiaii, and a suc.ii'in;.; yo(>;. 

For compare I. Henry M. iv. 7. 9; 

15iU when luy angry ‘■tuud .iluiic ; 

and dotant above in line 47. 

299. Line 0!): guess, hat BY my entertahiment.—By was 
added by Aralone. 

300. Line 92: Ingrate forgeff nine, ts , shall POlso:N. --That 
is, forgetfulness sliall kill tlie recollection. Theobald eon- 
jeetured prison. 

301. Line 98; Thau pity note how much. Therefore, be 
//one.— Tointed as ]»y Tbeoltald: for the H., “Then pitty: 
.Vote how iiiiieh, tlierefore.” 

ACT V. «('i<:XK 2. 

302. Line .‘IS. — By apes Coriolaniis means “dispusition,” 
Virgilia wilfully misunder.«tand.s, iiud t.akes eyes in its 
literal sense, saying that the ehangii is not in her hns> 
liand’s eyes, luit in the appearunei* .slie and Volmnnia, 
present so drcfssed in mourning. 

303. Line 41; / hareforpnf my part, and f am nut.— Vi. 
Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2 172: 

Tlicy do not marl; ni;'. and tli.a hrini.'s me ojW; 

ami As. You Like It, iv, 1. TB: “ ^bn'y good <»rat<srs, when 
they are out, they will syut.” 

304. Line 4(5: Soir,hy the Jealous (juee.n of henreu.—Vi. 
Tericles, ii. 3. 3b; 

By Juno, that oiiLiai of lu.irriago. 

305. Line 48: You (jotls! / i'i:ATi!i.--Tlico])ald for FL 
pray. , 

306. Line .98; 'I'heti let the pehhle.'< on the Hi’.NiniY beach. 
—Malone amjry, flungry has been e.xphuned to mean 
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citiier ‘'Sterile," or “iiungry for shipwrecks, " probably 
the former. 

307. LineGl; i^lunh^nnij iutpossibilUi/^ 

“If yon kneel to me, nothing" any more must be impos- 
sible." 

308. -Line G4: The ■noble sister of The 

greatest larties were corifciiinally about tlie altar of Jupiter | 
Oapitoliii, among which troupe by name wa.s l alerm, | 
Publicolaes oioi sister. . . . Valeria was greatly | 
honoured and reuereiiced among all the Romains: and | 
did so modestly and wisely beliaue her selfe, that she did | 
not shame nor dishonour the house she came of” (J^orth’s | 
rhitarcli, p. 238). I 

309. Line 74: Lilr a great sea-maiT, stamling ererg j 
jlaw.-Sea-marlc occurs once more, in Othello, v. 2. 2(!7, i 

> 268 : ' ■ . , . . I 

Here is my journey’s end, here IS my butt, ! 

Ami very saz-viarA of my utmost .sai!. 

Compare Sumiet cxvi. u, 0: . 

O, no ! it is an ever-nxed mark i 

That looks on teiiipehti and is never shaken. 1 

“ A jJaw of wind is a gust which is very violent ui>on a , 
sudden, but quickly endeth" (Smith’s .SeaCraminar, lt;27, 
p. 4(}, quoted by Dyee). Cotgnive has “ TourhiUon de 
vent, a whiiiewind, also a gnst.glcn/', berrie, sudden Idast, 
or ltoistc*ron.s tempest of wind." Compare Venus and 
Adonis, 456: i 

Gusth and roi;l,/,'ira'.v to ia-idmcn and to iieid-.. i 

310. Lines 8*2, 83: ! 

OAFITCI.ATK : 

Again, ivith Rome's tneehanies 

To capitulate in modern LuglLsh is to •* make terms of ' 
surrender; ’* formerly it ineant to arrange or propose terms 
of any sort. Compare Lodge, “ A peace lately eaiiitnlated ■ 
betwixt Dagohert, King of France and Crimwald’’ (Wm. 
Longbeard, 3?’. ii. b, 1503); lluxter’s Call to the rncou- i 
vertod, p. ‘247 (1(560): “think not t(» capifulafe with 
Christ, and divide your heart between him and the ' 
world” (Murray’s Diet.), 

311. Line 94.— Voliiiunia s speech in Dlutarch is as fol- 

lows: “ If we held onr 2kH7ce (my sonne) ajid determined 
not to sjwahe. the state of o’ur poore bodies, and present 
sight of our ragment, would easily heirrag to thee what ' 
life we haue led at home, since thg exile and abode abroad; 
but think now with thyself, how iimeh more vnfortuuute 
then all the women lining, we aw co'tne hither, eonsidei ing 
that the sight whieh should be most i)loasant to all other 
to behold, spightfull fortune had made most fearefull to 
vs: making my selfe to see nrg sonne, and mg daughter 
here her husband, besieging the walls of his natiue conn- ' 
trey: so as that tehich is the omdg comfort to all other in 
their aduersitie and tniserie, to pray unto the gods, and : 
to call to them for aide, is the onely thing which plungcth 
vs into most dee]>e jjerplexitie. For ire cannot (nlas) to- ’ 
gether both for victorg to our countreg, and for ' 

safety of thy life also: but a world of grieuous curses, yea ' 
more then any mortal! enemy can heape vpd vs, are for- 
cibly wi'apt vp in our prayers, .For the hitter sop of most | 
hard ehoise is olfered thy wife and children, to forgo om j 
oj the two: etther to lose the 'jwrson of thg self, or the nurse 1 
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of their natiue counfrg For mg {u^n 
determined not to targ, till fort ino> in my iih- tiiue d>> 
wake an end of this warre. For ij J ritituur jh / ..itiddr 
thee, rather fa do good I'uto both partie^s thou ht oon f hffor 
and destrog the one, preferring ioue and isuCht brb.rs' thi' 
malice and calamity of war,'<. Tli<fU .-liaU ni} ’.(O.fif 
and trust vnto it, tlouf <dadt no so, m-,- mow!, i. rvoo' ; - 
assault thg coutrg, bat tliy fu«>r ^hall trrad, rp.oi tun 
mother's irombe, that hraught th,r hr.-t isif^ ti )\ irnFd. 
And I may not deferre to see the day , » ithrr that mg ^ m 
be led prisoner in triumph !>y his natiirnll I'ouiiti'} nuaj, or 
that he himselfe do triumph of them and ,f his mdarttH 
country. For if it were so, that mg iegur.d /em/i )( to niur 
thg emuitrg, in desf raging the rf-’V'v.v, [ snu-? cnLhvr-,, 
thou w'oiiidest hardly and <i(ai!}f:n]ly re-'due • p that 
Ftu- as to destroy thy miturall eountiy. it h altogetliei 
vmneete and vnlawfull, .‘-h were it not in.-t. and le-'ic 
honourable, to betray tho.se that psit t’leir tnet di tln-e. 
B»it my oiiely demand consisteth, n* timko a gaile-dvIuhTy 
of all euils, which deliuereth equal] iKUietite and '>alel.v, 
]>oth to the one and t!ie other, imt mo,..t honourable for 
the Volsees. lun* it sliail apjieare, t'iiat haning i, iciory iti 
their hands, they haue speeiall fata >in‘ gi anp'ti \ ,s .singu- 
lar graces, peace, and amity, albeit tlienwelije- Iuhr no 
lesse part of both then we. iH whjcji good, if *-o il cam*' 
to pas.se, thy selfe is the ttnei.\ ardimr. and ot hast thoU 
the only honour. lUit if it failta and fail ovd ooutrary 
thy self alone shult desertiedly curry tlj« .'.hinuonill re 
proeh and Imrlhen of eitlier jKirt.'v. .'<o. //* ft , 
war he rneettain, get mnwith-ta'iiUng i. nuist e, b/o,, 
that if it hr fhg vhdvr to eompo-e, th-.- hnrph' ,'h d* do,o 
reape of thy goodly eonquest, to he elmni-'le^l the phigste 
ami de.str<iyer of thy euuntre,\, Autl if jortutn ouerrbrnu 
thee, then the wmdd will .'<uy, that IhronaH de,*-ne to w- 
uenge thy jjriiuite iniuries, Uuat Im.^t fiUR vor \ndoue thi 
good friends, who did iiuist loiung.y juid eomle aisi\ ro- 
ceiue thee. . . . My s<*nnt*, u liii doest tlioiinof aiR-uer 
me V d(»est thou thitik it good nlt<»gi*tlnT t i fine place \ nlu 
thy elioler and de.siro of reueiige, and thinKe-t tleui it 
not honesty bu* thee to grmd thy inotliti''s requi «f , iii so 
weighty a cause V dost thou ink, if ho.trud^ .n.,- -# otVe 
man, fa ivitiemher the uraugs and ininrie.-. d aio Inm. and 
dost not in like ease think it an Ijoia-t Siufde man ^ part, 
to he thaukfull for the goodne.s that <1 t ,-hew tu 

their children, acknowledging the durj and n uriu 'c they 
ought to heare vuto themV ^a omu hniog is oo te 
to shew himself thankful! in all inirt? and rc.spect- ilu-n 
thy self: who so vniuersally shewot all ingratitude. 
Morei)ver, (my son) thou lui>i .surely taken uf (by mnn. 
try, exacting grieuous jiayment.'^ vpen the. :!i iu mcigeo; 
the iniuries olVereil thee, be.'-ide'^, LV'f* fo.g ,» f hiihmio 
shewed thg poore oonlier ami rorti de. And tla-o tore it 
is not onely honest, Itul liue vut-* me, tlmt withord e. .s.j 
pulsion 1 should obtaiue my so iu-^t mid re.e-onabN' reque-d 
of thee. But since by rciison 1 eanmd pt rA^adf tliee it. 
to whut purpose do I defer my ht^i hoj'e'.' Aoi o'd.u .C.ev- 
imrds herself, his irife, iv ehiid/tiifd t/^-e .. rpmi //.<<.<• 
knees before him: ‘M art ims seeing that, could r* fru.jic no 
longer, but went straight und lift }jer \prrviiia .'ril fih 
mother, what haue gun done to me'.' .Uid ho ding hrr 
hard bg the right hand, oh mother, said In*, gm huito 
won a happg rktorg for your etmufrg, hut mmiait and 



ACT V. BceihJ G, 


ACT V. Scene G. NOTES TO ■.CORIOLANITS. 


xnlvdiqn /iu' ynur non: furl see myself vanqiiishetl byyou 
aloiiu. Those words Iteinq; spoken openly, he spake a 
litle apart with Ins motiier and wife, and then let them 
retuiMi a;^ain tu llorae” (p. 

312. Line llo: IVtfli mnnacle,^ THKOPGH our sti'eets, or 
■ Ji.thnson altered through to thorough for the sake 

iof tile metre, and lie has lieen followed by succeeding 
editors. But tJie line is better as it is, with a pause be- 
fore the alteniutive. Compare Julius Ctesar, v. S. 32: 

He’s ta'cn;— and, hark! 

They shout for joy. 

lAu: the contraction of mmmcles cf, L 9. 57: 

Like cue tliat means his proper harm— in 7fut»itdes ; 
which is not an Alexandrine Init a five-foot line with 
extra-syllable. 

313. Lines 125-12S.— In the Folio the lines stand thus: 

I L mine, that brought you forth this boy. 

To keepc j'our name liuing to time. 

Biiv. A siiall not tread on me : lie run av.-ay 
Till I am bigger, but then He fight. 

The rearrangement was made by Pope. 

314. Line 13S: (rhy the all -HAIL to thee. -- All-hall 
means literally “all health.’’ 'ITie .substantive is found 
again in Macbeth, i. b. 55. 59: 

fireat tllamys ! worthy Cawdor 1 
t I’.-i.'.-ticr ihau Imth, by the fy/A/m// hereafter! 

The verb also ih used in ,Maebeth, i. 5. 7: “missives from, 
the king, who aU-haird me ‘Thane of Cawdor,’ ” 

315. Line .140: Thoti hast ajfected the fine STRAINS of 
h(moif.r.--Sfrui)i is an .English word meaning race, and is 
so used b.v *Sliakespeare; e.g. Julius Ciesar, v. i. 50, GO: 

if U'.fiu wert tlie noblest of thy j-.O-aO/, 

Young man, thou couliLt net die more honourab!}*. 
lienee it emm.' to mean the t qualities of race, good natural 
<lispositioit ; Iviug Lear, v. 3. 40: 

sir, yiii! have shown tn-day ymir valiant .vO'O.O,*; 

Mueh Ado, ii. 1. 304: “he is uf a nolile strain, of approved 
valour, and eoidirm'd honesty.” ETnally, it is used of 
any disposition gorul or had, Imt asually with some refer- 
ence to breeiEmg; e.g. Troiliis and Cressida, ii. 2. 153-155: 

Can it be 

T'lat degenerate a as this 

ShouLi otice set footing in >onr generous bosoms!.’' 

In the passage in the text V( dumiiia means that Coriolanus 
has always held the obligation of nobility, to be gentle as 
%v<d] as c‘>tirageous. 

316. Line 152: And get to CHAKUE thg sulphur with a 
holt, — 'I'heobahl foi- Ef, change. A similar correction was 
math* by M'arburton in Jiiliiis tAcsar, iv. 2. 7, where the 
Eoli*> reads: “ In hi.s own change." Wee note Hi). 

317. Line 1 .M : Th I n/E.sg thou It honourable, d:c.--Volumnia 
siays: ”■ You have tilways afi’eeted the honour and graces 
of tlie gt'ds, whose jtowev is nicely directed, not brute 
violence; but is yoiir proHciit conduct like theirs, is it 
honourabk* or eonrteousV” 

318. Lines ITG, 177: 

Jtiics reason our -petition telth more strength 
Than thou hast to den)ff; 


i.e. there is more reasonableness in the boy’s igia,irant 
prayer than in your reasons for denying it. 

319. Line 179: HIS r/rdd.— Theobald, whose suggestions 
deserve all respect, |)roj)osed to substitute this, ineaiiiug 
“this child tliat w'e have brought with us.” But the text 
as it staiKis is not indefensible. ‘\^oliminia has said, “/iis* 
mother was a A^olscian, his wife is in Corioli,” and then 
continues “Ais child”— lait looking at him is struck by 
the likeness and ends the sentence differently, and I ven- 
ture to think most effectively. 

320. Lines 206, 207: 

Ladies, you deserte 
To have a tem^tle bidtt you. 

“The Senate ordained that the Magistrates to gratifie 
and honor these ladies should graiint them all that they 
would require. And they only requested that tliey would 
build a temple of Fortune for the women, vnto the build- 
ing whereof they offered themselues to defray the whole 
charge of the sacrifices. Feuerthelesse the Senate or- 
dained that the temple and image should be made at the 
common charge of the city” (North’s Plutarch, p. 240). 

ACT V. Scene. 4. 

321. Line 22: He sits in his STATE.— A state is properly 
a canopy, as in Milton Par. Lost, x. 445: “ Understate of 
ricliest texture spread tlience a canopied chair as here, 
and in Macbeth, iii. 4. 5: “Our hostess keeps her 
Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 50: “sitting in my state.'' So Fal- 
.staff, wTren the Prince says “Do tliou stand for my father,” 
replies “'Shall I? content; this cliair shall be my state, 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crow'n " (I, 
Henry IV. ii. 4. 415). 

322. Line 50 : A>Vr through an arch so hurried the blown 
f'We.—-Mal<ine coinpiircs Pape of Lucrece, 1(507, ICOS: 

As tiirouyih nil arch the violent roariiuj tide 
Ontruiis the eye tliat duth beliold hi.s liasto. 

ACT V. Scenes. 

323. — This new scene was first marked hy Dyce. 

ACT Y. Scene G. 

324. —The stage-direction used to read Aniium, until 
vSinger altered it to Corioli because of what Aufidius .says 

' below (lines 88-90); 

j dost thou think 

I 1 ’ll grace tl'.ee vvitli that robbery, th.y scorn name 

j Coriolanus, M' .cbmCi'.' 

!■ 

I ■ 325. Lines 36, 37 : ■ 

j ■ holp to the fame 

I Which he did ENU all his. 

I To end is a provincial term for housing a crop, pu-nbably 
[ corrupted from in; which is the form used in All’s Well, 

I L 3. 4S: “He that ears my land sjiares my team, and 
I gives me leave to in the crop.” Aulidins .says Jic helped 
j to reap, hut tloriolanus took all the crop to himself. 

I 326. Line 100: Look'd woiide ring each at oTliEit.~~}Xoyce 
i for Ff. others. 
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ACT V. Scene 0. 


NOTES TC^ COKIOLANUvS. 


ACT V; Seeiif 


327. Line 101: thou BOY of feart <! — Compare, for tlie 
insult, itiicli Ado aLoiit A"V>tliing, v. 1. Avhere Autonici 
says to Claudio: 

Come, follow me, doy! c^v.ne, sir twy, follow me. 

328. Line 110: i’Li'TTKUM> your Voliseutai^ in Corioli— 
F. 1, F.'l read jlaiteml; cuiTeeted in lA 3. 


329. Lines 145, 116: 

,, . that ever hermd 

Did follow io im nrn. 

“Tills allusiuii is to a custoni unknijuic I !». Ih-Xi . C.« 

ancients, Imt observed in the joiMirk fuia'n:;.-- ««’ 
princes, at tliec«meln.'?ion nf nldeli a Ij< raid rl.e 

style of the deceased*' tSleeven^). 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN COEIOLANUS. 

NOTE. -The additian of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a WiU-d indicates rKn thr ^ 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passaev ur i>as.sagc.-. cit. d. 

The compound Avords marked Avith an asterisk ( ) are printed as tAvo separate Av^rds in F. !. 

Act Sc, Line 
V. 3 163 
iv. 6 122, 12S 
i. 3 S 


Abundantly — 

Act Sc. Tiiue 
i. 1 206 

Acclamation^.. 

i. 

0 

51 

Advance (vb. int.) i. 

4 

25 

Adversely 

ii. 

1 

61 

Aediles 

iii. 

1 

173. 

After-meeting . 

183, 214, 3ia 
ii. 2 43 

Agued 

i. 

4 

3S 

Aidless 

ii. 

2 

116 

■*An-liuugry . . . 

i. 

1 

200 

Annals 

V. 

(1 

114 

'’‘ Apron-men . , . 

iv. 

6 

96 

Ascent 

ii. 

2 

, 28 

Ash 

iv. 

5 

114 

Asker 

ii. 

3 

214 

Assuage- 

V, 

3 

82 

Auger 

iv. 

6 

87 

Bale 

i. 

1 

167 

Bunishers 

lA'. 

ft 

80 

Bedward 

i. 

6 

32 

'cBef ore-time . . 

i. 

6 

24 

Bench 6 iii, 1 

100, 167 

Bencher 

ii. 

1 

02 

Bewitchment. . 

ii. 

3 

lOS 

Birth-place 

iA'. 

4 

23 

"Block-head . . . 

ii. 

3 

31 

Bonneted (verb) 

ii. 

2 

30 

Bountiful (adv.) 

ii. 

3 

100 

Briefly! 

i. 

6 

16 

Brow-bound . . . 

ii. 

;2 

102 

Brunt 

ii. 

2 

104 

Budger 

i. 

8 

f> 

Burrovv.s 

iv, 

5 

•228 

Calved 

iii. 

1 

240 

Caimibally 

iA^ 

5 

200 

Capital f* 

V, 

3 

104 

Carelessness , . . 

ii. 

: 

16 

Censor 

ii. 

3 

252' 

Centurions 

lA', 

*> 

"•47' 

Chamber-pot . . 

:ii. 

1 

86 


1 Lucreoc, Ai-k, 'Si. 

2 Venus and Adonis, :n8, MiU; 

liuerccie, 790; LoAfcr’s CVtniplaint, 
60. 6 «= the senate. 

4 =« lately. ''=«fittul. 


Compass- 
Conspectuities, 

Consulship . . . 

Contest 

’'Coriier-stuiie 

Corslet 

Counterfeitly 
Counter-sealed 
Coyeds (verb) 

Crafted 

Cranks (sub.) 
Cupboaialiii! 

Curdled 

Cymbals 

Deed-achievin: 

Depopulate.. 

Desirers 

Dictator — 
Diifereney . . . 
Directitude .. 
Disbenched.. 
Dislodged.. . . 
Dispropertied 

Diversely 

Divide » (intr.) 

Dotant 

Dove-cot . . . 
Dragon-like 


6 


n. 
ii. 
f ii. 
C ii. 
iv. 


S4 

26 

71 

hu I 

116 I 


11. 


4 21 

107 
:5 205 


V. 1 

iv. 6 


6 
US 

i. i 141 
(vb.)i. 1 103 


ii. 

V. 


iv. 5 224, 225 


23 


"Eight-year-old v, 4 17 

Eject iii. 1 237 

Euilianpiements i. 10 22 

Ernpirientie .. . ii, 1 12S 

Enormity ii. 1 IS 

Eutangltid H' . . . ii, 1 80 


<' a body of troojjfi, 

" =« mariner’s compass. 

8 !.-a; disdaiue‘d. 

partake; used frequently 
in other .senses, 

10 SK! etmfnst’il. 

100 



Aer 

Sc, 

Line 


.A..;.;t S.„' 

Jipitoine 

V. 

.3 

68 

ililiovutfl’ 

'ii.i. '1 

Exp<Asture ..... 

iv. 

1 

36 

lM.«helleii .. . . , 

iv. ■t,:t 

Factionary (adj.) 




ITitei:'joi,n 

■' iv. 'I 

V. 


:iu 


False-faced — 

i. 

0 

44 

Jolnt-serv'ai'it... 

V. .(„» 

Fati-gate 

ii. 

2 

121 



FawuG (sub) . . 

iii, 

2 

67 

Kam 

ill. : I 

Feebly 

fi, 

2 

..S7 

i.Mrkvain , .. 

■' ii, • 1 

Fidin.scd 

fj. 

1 

M4 

J.onely'i! ..... 

,iv. I, 

FioMed 

i. 

4 

12 

.I'jirdted 5.';* 

i ! 2 

Flour 

i. 

1 

MO 



Fluttered 

V. 

6 

no 

.Mnligmintly , . 

i., /. 

Fool-hardi ne.ss. 

i. 

4 

4*: 

.Maimnoeke^d , 

i'.. • ;■! 

Fore-advised .. 

ii. 

:i 

100 

Miin-t iitnvd . 

ii, 

Fosset-seller . , 

ii. 

1 

80 


it. S' 

Foxshi]A 

iv. 

•2 

IS 

5!ast6ridi:{|:o^*'' . 

iv. ! 

Friendline.ss. . . 

ii. 

3 

183 

.\l,ea.s!es 

ill 1 





yieelii'Oiiet*. . 

'V,. 3 

Cangrened 

Hi. 

1 

SOT 

:.\lieroc'Oi)i3ri . ... . 

i'l.' :.l, 

Oarlie-eaters . . 

iv. 

f] 

'■ 03 

yMspidile. , .... . 

, i. ' "5 

Generosity 

i. 

1 

215 

. CudV''. "i , 

A'’.,'' !•* 

Getter 

iv. 

5 

240 

Mutudaiiixii'-. , 

.i'i. ' ■•« 

Giber ...... 

H, 

1 

01 

M'ount'e'lriink (a 


ttibiiigly 

fl. 

n 

OJ JJ J 

„'.\.l'o'i,rn'ifn,lIy 

V i\ 

Godded (verb) . 

V, 

3 

M 

'.VI nek 

2 

Grandchild. . . . 

y. ■■ 

3 

2'l 

.Mulled 

: iv. '• ''5 

Grief -shot 

V. 

1 

44'; 

A!'Ui',ifim{»rg ,, , . 

'I'.' 

j Guitler 

i. 

7 

7 ' 

■.\.runln)e!its.. ... 

^ iT '1. 

*Half-piiit .... 
^Harvest-man., 

V. 

i. 

3 

,60 ' 

..Mutiners’*^ . 

'iii.' ■! 

j. 

Haver 

ii. 

0 

'89i 

X^ai'jcs. 

'.jL. ■'1;. 

Heart-hardening 

iv. 

1 

25 

.Xapless. . . . 

ii i 

i Heightened — 


6 

,•■>»> 

:X'.at''ive (sttl'i,) . 

til.: '■'1 

Hereto.. . 

ii. 

.0 

64 

,'X'ave'l'. 

'iii.; .,4. 

Horse-drench 

ii. 

1 

130 

..X'eedei.* . •. .. '■.. . .. . 

i\ I 

Hungry r- 

V. 

3 

;58' 

Servv, 

ii 1 

Hurry (sub.)... 

Tnfantdike .... 

■iv,' 


4 

.;”*"X,icely-gawA''ie 
.Xotclmd, :■': 

i ii. } 

•'i.v, ■ ;V 

ii. 

1 

41 

Information . 

iv. 

6 

■ 53 

Gabeo 

ii. ! 

Inherent 

iii. 

2 

i2;i 

( 6e) jiecr , ... 

'ii."•'•3• 

. .'11 «,tlnttery.' ■ 




M \A imciV T;d 


12 s==:bam‘u; freqm'Utly tiM‘d ia 


-.lynrh » 

itsordinary 




birk.” M.'fi'.A % 

Cf-:,. li.Vi.SS 


notice ; 

ac- 

if- skill. 


cmsatioin Aleasiirt* 

ni. 

‘ ,2. 

20*7 


ill Tell 


Henry VliXdwjS, 14%,' 


■SO 


ta 

'' '■ as 

im 

:i:27 

'■132' 

130 


1 22 
: lOI 
'254' 


'VI 77 
100 
■: l':]Si 




Act Sc. Line ' 

Official 

ii. 3 

148 

■'■'Oniiige-wife . , 

ii,. '. 1 

70 

OrdinaiictO 

ill '2 

12 1 

Osprej' ......... 

iv. 7 

34 I 

Outdone 

ii. 1 

150 ! 

“ Over-measure. 

iii. 1 

140 

.Pack-saddle.. 

1 ii. 1 

99 

Participate (adj.) i. 1 

106 

Particularize . . 

i. 1 

.20 

Percussion — 

i. 4 

59 ^ 

Perlidi<'in.sly.,.. 

V. ■ 6 

91 

Picks 

I. 1 

204 

3^icture-like . , . 

: i. 3 

13 

Pleader ... 

rii. 1 

263 


( V. 1 

30 

Plebeii-'J 

ii. 3 

192 

Polled 

iv. 5 

217 

Potc.li 

i. 10 

15 

Pow.(e.\clam.).. 

Ii, 1 

157 

Precipitation. . 

iii. 2 

4 


Uii. 3 

102 

rre-occupied . . 

ii, 3 

24il 

Preservative. . . 

ii. 1 

1 29 

Pretext 

V, 6 

20 

Process ■> 

iii. i 

314 

Pn'vaud 

ii. 1 

207 

Psalteries 

V. 4 

52 

Kakes (sub.)... 

i. 1 

23 

1 ---urdvr, rank; 



itv other senses. 

~ to iiitrli, throw; nsotl fre- 
quently ill other senses. 

Ph-!ii i' repeatedly useii. 
t . eunrse of law; used fre- 
rr.ieutly in other seir-es. 


WOHDS PECULIAE TO COEIOLANUS. 



Act 

Sc. ’ 

Line ] 

.Fi,ank-scented„.. 

Ul. 

1 

66 

Eeconiforted . , 

V. 

4 

■51 .j 

Rectorship . . , . ' 

ii. 

3 

213 

Refusal.. 

ii. 

3 

267 

.Rejourn, 

ii. 

1 

80 

Re-(|uiekened.. 

ii. 

2 

121 

■Tcight-hand file 

ii. 

1 

2G 

Roted 

iii. 

2 

55 

Rove 

iv. 

1 

46 

.Riimourer 

iv. 

6 

47 

Sackbuts 

Vw 

4 

52 

’S deatli 

i. 

1 

221 

S eld-shown.... 

ii. 

1 

229 

Select (verb) .. 

i. 

6 

81 

Self-lovings.,. . . ' 

iv. 

6 

32 

Servanted 

V. 

2 

89 

Shall (sub.).... 

iii. 

1 90,94 

Shunless 

ii- 

2 

116 

Side (verb tr.).. 

i. 

1 

197 

Sided (verb int.) 

iv. 

■ 2 

2 

Si thence (adv.). 

iii. 

1 

47 

Slightness 

iii. 

1 

148 

S( tf t-conseieneed i. 

1 

3S 

Soleinness 

i. 

3 

120 

Somiv'l 

V. 

3 

13 

Southward (adv. 

)ii. 

3 

32 

Sowl 

iv. 

5 

213 

Spawn (sub.) . , 

ii. 

2 

S2 

i S]»ectacled .... 

n. 

1 

222 

Speetatorship . 

V. 

2 

71 

Spire 

i. 

9 

24 

Stiteherv 

i. 

3' 

75 


5 N'enus and Adonis, 752; Sonn. 
l.’di. 12. 

*^‘'Soun. XXXV. 14; xli. S. 


Store-house?' ,, 

Stoutness.. . , . 
Subsisting^.. . 
Surname .. .. . 

Tag.......... 

Tauntingly .. . 
Tender-bodied 

Tent 3 (verb). . 

Tent 10 (verb). 
Tetter (verb) . 
Thunder-like. 
Tiger-footed. . 

Timed 

Tinder-like . . . 
Titleless. ..... 

Toge ........ . 

Tongues 11 ... . 

Tradueement. 
Trier. ......... 

Twine 12 (vb. tr 
Twist (sub.) . .. 
Tyrannical 

Fnacbing.. . . . . 

Unactive 

Unbarbed,. . . . . 


" = a magazine. 
8 Sonn. cxxii. 6. 


Act So. Line 
) I 1' S3. 137 
iiii. 1 114 

{ iii. 2 , 127 

1 V.' fi 27 

V. 6 73 

I iv. 5 74, 77 
1 V. 3 170 

iii. 1 248 
i. 1 114 
i. 3 6 

i Q 31 
iii. 1 236 
iii, 2 116 
iii. 1 79 

i. ' 4 59 

iii. 1 312 
il '2 114 

ii. 1 55 

V. 1 13 

ii. 3 122 

t ii. 3 216 
tiii. 1 35 

i. O'. 22 

iv. 1 4 

) iv. 5 112 

V. 6 96 

iii. S 2, 65 

ii. 2 152 
I. 1 102 

iii. 2 99 


9 = to cure. 


10 t-o lodge. 11 =» votes. 

1- Used intransitively in Venus 
and Adonis, !256, 873. 


Unbuild 

Act Sc. Line 
iii. 1 198 

tJnbunit 

V. 

1 

27 

Unchilded .... 

V. 

6 

153 

IJnclog., ...... 

iv. 

2 

. 47. 

Undercrest,. .. 

i. 

9 

.7.2 

Unelected 

ii. 

8 

207 

Ungrave'ly 

ii. 

3 

233 

Unhearts 

V. 

1 

49 

Unmerittng.. . . 

ii. 

,1 

47 

Unmusical .... 

iv. 

5 

64 

Unproperly.. .. 

V. 

3 

54 

Unreasonabljq, 

' i. 

3 

84 

Unroofed 

1 


222 

Unsaluted .... ., 


3 

,50' 

Unscaimed , . ... 

iii. 

1 

313 

IJuseparable .. 

iv. 

4 

16 

Unsevered 

In. 

, 2 

, 42 ' 

Un shout. 

V. 

,5 

4 

Unstable ...... 

iii. 

■■ 1' 

14S 

Ills way able . . , 

V. 

6 

2(; 

Tali an tn ess 

iii. 

2 

129 

Virgined 

V. 

3 

43 

Voice h‘J (verb). 

ii. 

3 

242 

Aiduptuoiisly.. 

i. 

3 

28. 

Waged (verb) 

V. 

6 

40 

Wealsraen .... 

ii. 

1 

■ , 59' 

Widens,. .. .... 

i. 

, 4 

44 

Wiiid-sliaken. . 

V. 

2 

118 

Wow (exelarw.) 

ii. 

1 

157 

Younglyi^'’'. .... 

ii. 

3 

244 


la -a~to vote. 

14 remunerated. 
li> Sonn. xi. 3. 
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C YMB'ELINE. 



1) R A M AT 1 8 P E K S 0 N jE. 


(Jymbklinjo, king of Britain. 

Olotex, son to the (Jueeii by a forniex’ liusbanti. 

PosTiirMus Leoxatus, a gentleman, Imsband to Iniogvn. 

BiiLARirs, a Imuisheil iunk disgitised untler the name »:>f .Moru'a.ri. 

(R’IDEHIUS, I sons to Cymbeliue, disguised under the iiarnes oi 

ArviraguSjJ and Cadwal, supposed sons to Moigrni, 

Phil ARID, friend to .Posthmuus, j . 

. rltahans. 

Iachimo, friend to Piulario, j 

A French (-rentieinan, friend to PLilario. 

Caies Lucius, general of the Roman forces. 

A Roman Captain. 

Two British Captains, 

Pis AX 10, servant to Posthiimiis. 

CoRXELius, a, ])hysieian. 

Two Lords of Cyinbeline's court. 

Two Gentlemen of the same. 

Two Gaolers. ■ 

Queex, wife to Cyinbeline 

Imogex, daughter to Cyinbeline by a. former queen, 

Helex, a lativ attending on Imogen. 

Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, a Soothsayer, a, J tiiteh t »eis1ienian, a Spanisii ^ lentle* 
man. Musicians, 0 dicers, CViptaius, SoMiers, ^lessengers, aial Aitendanrs. 

Apparitions, 

ScKNK™Sometiioes in Britain, sometimes in Laly, 

Histouic Period: Latter part <»f the first ceiitnry ,n.c. 


TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 
Twelve days, with intervals. 


Dayl: Act T. Scenes l-ij. — Interval; Postlmmus’s 
joiu*ney to Home. 

Day 2: Act I. Scene 4. — Interval; Taeliimo’s jour- 
ney to Britain. 

Day 3: Act I. Scenes 5 and 6; Act IL Scene 1 and 
part of Scone 2. 

Day 4: Act if. Scene 2, in part, and Scone S; 

Act HI. Scene 1.— Interval ; lachimoV 
return journey to Rome. 

Day 5: Act TI. Scenes 4 and 5. — Interval; time for 
Posthinnus’s letters from Rome to arrive 
in Britain. 

Between Days 5 and d: Act 111. Scene 7 . 


.Day 6.:" Aet^IILBeenes2,/alld 

one eleinvday,;,, Imogeir and. Pisaiiio jciiir- 

ney to Wales. 

■Dayl; Act III. Scene I.-diriorvul, including luic 
; , clear da y ; Pisa n in n t u n i s to c on rt . 

bay 8: Act III. Scenes a and »». - InPjrvah including 
one clear day : 0}<deu journeys in 
Day 9: Act IV. SceaoH 1 .and 2, -“•Interval , a few 
days perhaps. 

Day,ld.g.Act IV. Scene, 8. ; 

^Day IP: Act.IVw Scene,!.' ■ 

Day 12 ; Act V. Scenes 1 -(k 



O YMBELINE 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITPIRAET HISTOEY. 

Cymbeiiiie was first printed in the Eolio, 
but our e.'irliest nieutioii of the play occurs in 
the of Di*. Simon Fonnaii, the astrologer, 
already tpioted by Mr. Symons in his Intro- 
<i action to Macbeth. Forman witnessed a 
performance of Macbetli on April 20th, 1610, 
and one of The Winter’s Tale (the only other 
Shakespearian drama inentioned b}" him) on 
May 15th, 1611, botli at the Gllobe Theatre, 
but he giA’es no date for the performance of 
( Vmlieline; it cannot, IioweTer, be later than 
September, 1611, the date of his death. The 
following is liis account : — Of Cimhalm King 
of JyngJand. — Eemember also the storri of 
(Jyinhalin, King of England in Lucius tyme; 
ho we Lucius cam from Octavus Cesar for tri- 
but, and being denied, alter sent Lucius with 
a gi'oate a ruii of souhliars, who landed at Mil- 
ford HaA'en, and atfter wer vanquished by 
tdmbalin, and .Lucius taken prisoner; and all 
by means of three <,mtlawes, of the which two 
of them were the sonns of Cimhalin, stolen 
from him when they were but two yers old 
by an old man whom C'yrnbalin banished, and 
he ke|.>t them as Ins own sonns twenty yers 
with him in a cave; and liowe of [? one] of 
them slewe Clotan, that ^Yas the quens sonn, 
goinge to Milford Haven to sek the love of 
Innogen, the kinges daughter, wlioni he 
had banished also for iovinge his daughter; 
and iiowe the Italian that cam from her love 
cono'eied himself into a clieste, and said yfc 
was a chest of plate sent f!’t)m lier love and 
others to ]>e presented to tlie kinge; and in 
tile deepest of the night, she heiiig aslepe, he 
opened tht‘ cheste, and came fortii of yt, and 
vewed her in her bed, and the markes of her 
body, and tokt' awai her lij'aslet, and after 
accused her of arlultery to her love, i&c,, and 
in thend liowe he came with the Eomains into 


England, and was taken prisoner, and after 
reveled to Innogen, who had turned herself 
into mans apparrell, and fled to mete her love 
at Milford Haven, and chanchsed to fall on 
the cave in the wodes wdier her two brothers 
were; and lio'sve, by eating a sleping di*am, 
they thought she had bin deed, and laid her in 
the wodes, and th.e body of Cloteii by her in 
her loves apparrell that he left behind him; 
and howe she was found by Lucius, etc.^’ 

If Cymbeline wuis a new play when Forman 
made these notes, it must be assigned to the 
years 1610 or 1611, and this date ■would be in 
accordance with the conclusions drawn from 
internal evidence — considerations, that is, of 
style and metre — which would bring it 
near to The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest, 
It is impossible, in tlie present state of our 
knowledge, to be more precise, but there 
is a certain looseness of construction about 
the play wliich undoubtedly gives some 
colour to the theory of a double date advo- 
cated by .Fleay and Ingieb 3 ^ According 
to this theory some scenes were written as 
early as 1606 or 1607, and the rest in 1(509 
or 1610, but tbe two critics differ as to which 
scenes belong to the earlier and wliich to the 
later date. According to Fleay the part de- 
rived from Holinshed belongs to the earlier 
date, while Ingleby thinks that the earlier- 
written scenes are the bedchamber scene, 

ii. 2; Cynibeline’s deflance of the Romans, 

iii. 1; and the wLole of act v. except the 
first scene. Knight also, after Coleridge and 
Tieck, believed the jilay to be a- “youthful 
sketch” afterwards elaborated. But after ail 
has been said, these theories, like so many 
other conjectures of the kind with which the 
Shakespearian student is familiar, fail to rise 
above the rank of unproven, though extremely 
interesting, hypotheses. In the present case 
Fleay’s strongest point — indeed almost his 
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only point — is a.ii ineonsisteney lie notes 

ill the character of Cloteu: ‘''in the later ver- 
sion he is a mere fool (see i. 3; ii. 1); but in 
the earlier parts he is by no means deficient 
in manliness, and the lack of his '’counsel'' is 
regretted hy the King in iv. 3” (Life and 
Work of Shakespeare, p. *246); while Ingleby 
relies partly on certain resemblances to Mac- 
beth,— which, however, need not prove more 
than that for some reason or other, such as a 
reperusai, or a stage revival, which we know 
from Ponnaii did actually take place in IblO, 
this play was fresh in the author’s mind at 
the time when he was composing Cymbeline 
(see note 95 on ii. 2);“-and partly on the fact 
that lachimo’s narrative of the wager in v. 5. 
153, &c., resembles Boccaccio’s story rather 
than the account in i. 4 (see note 320 on this 
passage). 

As to the source of the plot, Shakespeare 
has fitted a story of Boccaccio into an his- 
torical framework deriwal from Holinslied. 
An account of the latter will be found in note 
1 on the Dramatis Persoiue: Boccaccio's story 
is the ninth of the second day of the Decame- 
ron. The following is an outline of itd — 

A company of Italian morcliants meeting at an inn 
in Paris fell one evening after supper to diaeussing 
tlicir wives -whom they had left at home. Three of 
them bad but little opinion of the constancy of their 
ladies, but one, Bernubo Loinellini of Genoa, stoutly 
maintained that his wife was proof against all assaults 
and would continue so, however long be might be 
absent from her. This excessive contidence on Ber- 
nabo’s part was met with derision by a young mer- 
chant of Piacenza called Ambrogiuolo, who affirmed 
that had he the opj^ortnnity he would in brief space 
of time bring Bernabo’s wife to that which he had 
already gotten of other -vvomen. Bernabo offered to 
stake his life upon his wife’s honesty, but was per- 
suaded by Ambrogiuolo, who hat! no lust for his 
blood, to lay live thousand gold florins, against a 
thousand of his, and then after a written agreement 
had been drawn up, Ambrogiuolo departed to Genoa. 
Hero oil inquiry he found that all, and more than all 
that Bernabo had tol<l him of Ginevra, (for such was 
the lady’s name), was true, “ wherefore him .seemed 
he was come on a fool’s errand.” However, he man- 
aged to bribe a poor woman who was a dependent 
of Ginevra to bring him in a chest ‘‘into the gentle- 
woman’s very bedchamber, where, according to the 

^ The quotations are from 'Siv. John Payne’s transla- 
tion, 1880. 


ordinance given hc-r of him, the good woman com- 
mended it to her care ff>r some days as if .-he had a 
mind to go somowliither.” fii ilic tiigdit aecnrtliiiuly, 
when he Judged the lady to be asleep, Ijc upcnul llte 
chest and “came softly out iiik> the chamh.'r wlierti 
there was a light luirninm witli wlifi.se aid lie pro- 
ceeded to observe the <*rdinaui'e of the place, the 
paintings and every other ntitabie Ibiiig thai was 
therein and fixefl them In his memory.” He also 
noted a mole which Ginevra hail “under the loft ’pap 
and about which were su!i*lry little liairs as rod as 
gold.” He then took “ friiin one of her ecdfer.s a 
pur.se and a night-rail, tegether with sundry rings 
and girdles, arni laying rhtm aO up in his ehe>U re- 
turned thither himself and shut himself up 1 liortdu 
as before; and on this wise he did two nights without 
the lady being ware of ought. On ilie third tlay the 
good woman came back for the chest.” and Arnbro- 
giuolo rewarded her according to Ids pri miisc, ami re- 
turned with all .speed to i^iris. Tliert.' he calledl to- 
gether the merchants and ilerlared that In- had won 
the w'ager; ‘'•and to prove this to be true, be flr.'-t 
described the fashion of the t-liumbt r and the paint- 
ings thereof and aftet' showe 1 the tinno he Itad 
brought with him Hieiiee, avomdting that ht; had 
them of lierself. Beruabtt euiifeS'cd the eh.jmbrr to 
be as he liad said and owned, naavover. that ho re* 
cognised the tliinev in que-tinn as ln.-ing in tiaith hi-' 
wife's; but.saitl titar he might have learned fnun tuje 
of rlic servants of the, house the fa-hioaof tlu- cham- 
ber atid havi‘ gnitcn tlie tliiiats in like mantu r;" then 
Ambrogiuolo dc.scri bed tbeiimk* he had olisevvetl on 
Ginevra 'h hreust, ami Bernabo, to wiituu thi-* “ wu.s 
as if he had gotten a, knifc-tlirusf In tin' heart, such 
anguish dhl hefe(>b” ctndessed that wluit lie said was 
true, and paid tlic wager in full. Aftt-r this Bernabo 
set out for Genoa, and halting at a coniilrv house of 
his about a score of miles from the dry. lu.- ,-cnt on 
a servant' with a letter to his wife, bidding herconiu 
to him there, at the .same time giving -eeret orders 
to the servant to put her to death ttii the road. Ac- 
cordingly the man delivered the letter, and “was 
received with great rejoicing by the holy, who on the 
morrow took horse with iiim and yul out for their 
country house.” At a convenient place mi the road 
the man halted and Ixide her jeepare for instant 
death; he knew not, he said, wherein sheliad offemh'd 
her hiishand, but that his master iuel commanded 
him on pain r>f liatiging to put her io death. “ Win-n - 
upon qttuth the lady. wt'e}>ing, ‘Alack, for th>db 
sake, couscjit not to become the inurdort'r of one 
who hath never wronged tlu-e, to ,-ervc another! i b»d 
who kneweth all knoweth that I ue.ver did angh? fiu- 
which i should receive such a jvcompense from my 
husband. But let that be; thfm mayest, an tinai 
wilt, at once content God and thy injisicr and me, 
on this wise; to wit, that thou take these my elotlies 
and give me hut thy flouhlct and a hood ami with 
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that thou hast sia.in me; an<l 1 swear to thee by that 
lift' which thou wilt have bestowed on me, that I will 
nnnove hence and g'et me g'one into a country whence 
never sliull any news of mo win either to him or to 
thee or into these parts.’” The servant did as she 
bcg;e:ed him, and returned with her clothes to his 
master, to whom he declared that he had fulfilled 
his commands and had left the lady’s dead body 
amonef a pack of wolves. Ginevra, in her man’s dis- 
guise, betook herself to the coast, where she engaged 
iierseif as a servant to a Catalan gentleman, wdio 
happened to have eome ashore to refresh himself, 
under the. name of Siciirano da Finale. With this 
gentleman .she sailed to Alexandria, where she at- 
tracted tlie notice of the Sultan, and was given to 
him as a page by the Catalan. She soon rose in the 
Sultan’s favour, and was appointed by him captain 
of the guarrl, which was sent to protect the interests 
of the merchants at the annual fair at Acre. Now 
it happened that Ambrogiuolo had also come to Acre 
to the fair, and was one day in the shop of certain 
Venetian merchants, where he exposed his merchan- 
dise for sale, when Ginevra entered and recognised | 
among other trinkets tlie very purse and girdle which i 
Ambrogiuolo had stolen from her. She asked where | 
Ambrogiuolo had got thoiii, and he replied that they i 
were a love token from his paramour Madam Ginevr*a, j 
wife of Bernabo Lomellini, at the same time recount- 
ing the story of the wager. Thereupon Ginevra 
“ perceiving this fellow' to have been the occasion of 
all her ills, determined not to let him go unpunished 
therefor,” and to this end she “clapped up a strait 
acipiaiutance with him,” and, when the fair was over, 
persuaded him to accompany her hack to Alexandria. 
Here she lent him money to trade with, and mean- 
time found means through the agency of certain 
Genoese merchants, who were then at Alexandiia, 
to have Bernabo brought thither a, Iso. Then she 
caused both Ambrogiuolo and Bernabo to be brought 
before the Sultan, and by dint of threats, the whole 
truth w'as extorted from the former, who expected 
“ no worse punishment tlierefor than the restitution 
of the five thousand gold fiorins and of the stolen 
trinkets.” Bernabo was also interrogated, and con- 
fes.sed that he had caused a servant of his to put 
his w'ife to <leath. Ginevra’s time was now come; 
she offered to produce the lady, if the Sultan would 
vouchsafe to punish the deceiver and pardon the 
dupe. The Sultan, “disposed in the matter alto- 
gether to comply with Sicuraiio’s wishes,” consented, 
and Ginevra tliori discovered herself. Ambrogiuolo 
was |>ut to a paiirftil death, ^ hut Bernabo and Ginevra 
returned to Genoa “with great joyanceand exceed- 
ing rich.” 


^ It may be noticed, as another link betw’een Cymbeline 
ami The Winter’s Tale, that Boccaccio’s description of this 


It m iinceiiaiii whether Shakespeare read 
the story in the originai or in a translation. 
ISTo complete translation of the Decameron 
into English existed before 1620, but there 
were earlier partial versions. Steeveiis had 
seen “ a deformed and interpolated English 
imitation of this story, printed at Antwerp 
in 1518. Another adaptation occurs in a col- 
lection of tales called Westward for Smelts, 
from which Malone and Ingleby think Shake- 
speare drew some of his incidents; but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful wdiether he ever saw it, for 
though Steeveiis and Malone speak of an edi- 
tion of 1603, none is now known earlier than 
1620.^ The reader, however, who wishes to 
form his own opinion on this point will find 
the story printed m e.vtemo in BoswelFs Ma- 
lone, vol. xiii., and in Hazlitt’s Collier’s Shake- 
speare’s Library, part I. vol. ii. Cymbeline 
is the last ];)lay in the Folio, where, though in 
fact a comedy, it is entitled The Tragedie of 
Cymbeline. As against the suggestion that 
it was included in the volume as an after- 
thought, the fact that the signatures, as well 
as the paging, are conthiuoiis with those of 
the play preceding (Antony and Cleopatra) 
may go for what it is worth. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Concerning Cymbeline early records are all 
but silent. Mr. Fleay in his ‘‘Chronicle His- 
tory ” assumes that it was written in fiart in 
1606, jxist after Lear and Macbeth, “ for which 
the same chronicler had been xised” (p. 246), 
and was pxroduced in 1609 after the Homan 
plays and before The Winter’s Tale. These 
dates may be taken, as approximately correct. 

! In the curious autograph pamphlet of Dr. 

I Simon Forman, the famous astrologer in the 
j Ashmole collection of manuscripts, is a re- 
! ference to a performance, undated, of Cym- 
i beline,and' as Forman died in September, 1611, 
j it must have been earlier than that date. 

; The punning title, for such it is to be feared 

I pmiislimeut furnished Autolyciis with the mock sentence 
i which he passes on the young clown: Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 
i 812 ami note. 

2 The entry of this 1620 edition in the Stationers’ 
Registers is dated 15th Jaii. 1619--20. and is entered, 
with all the form of a new publication, as written by 

Kiude Kit of Kingstoiie.” 
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tlie funner return to my lord and thine and tell him | 


■. CYMBELim 

it must be judged, of Formaivs tract is ''The | is given to AiTiragu.^*, and llu' hceond voung 
Bocke of Plaies and Notes therof per For- ! prince is called Falladonr. Tla^ cast with 
mans for common polieie,” and the aecoimt, | wbiehthis v’retcliedjnlaptat inn \va> *ir>t gi\ vu 
curious as an early analysis of a plot,. is trail- does' not survive. In Ids (‘pilogm* indft'y 
scribed by Halliwell-Phiili])}>s, Outlines of says that tlio piece, whieh hr cail> a i-nmcd\. 
the Life of Shaks|:)eare, ii. 86, ed. 188(5, and 


given ill our Literary History (see p. 105). ; 

From this period a leap of nea.r a century I 
and a half is taken before anything further i 
is heard concerning CVmbeliiie. On the 8th ; 
November, 1744, at the Hayniarket, then 
under the management of Tlieophilus Cibber, i 
Cbnnbeline was revived. No cast is jireserved. 
In her autobiography Mrs. Charke says, “I 
went to the Hay-market, where my brother re- 
vived the tragedy of Eomeo and Juliet, and 
would liave succeeded by other pieces he got 
up, in particular by the run of tVmbeliiie, 
but was obliged to desist by virtue of an 

order from the L d V n (Lord Cham- 

berlain): I imagine jiartly occasioned by a 
jealousy of his having a likelihood of a great 
run of the last-mentioned play; and whicli 
would of course been detrimental, in some 
measure, to the other houses” (p. 1(58, e<l 
1755). In these sentences Geiiest finds pretty 
clear proof that the play in ({uestion was 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and not ].)JJrfey’s. 
Cibber was Leonatus. Y’ho was the Imogen 
is unknown. Most probably it was Miss 
Jenny Cibber, tlie daughter of Theophilus 
Cibber’s first wife, Jenny Johnson. She at 
least played during the same season Juliet in 
Eomeo and Juliet, 11th September, 1744, and 
Andromache in The Distressed Mother, 50tli 
October, 1744. 

This production of Shakespeare’s Cymbe- 
line, accepting the rather sanguine assimijition 
of Genest that it is liis, had long been antici- 
pated by that of DTTrfey’s Injured Piancess 
or the Fatal "Wager, 4to, 1(582, supjjosed to 
have been given the same year at the Theatre 
Royal, subsequently Drury Lane. This is a 
mere vei'sion of Cjinbeline, with alterations 
in dialogue, characters, and story. Posthmmis 
becomes Ursaces, Shatiliion (a Frenchman) 
replaces lachimo, and Imogen is lost in Eu- 
genia. Pisanio, the friend of Ursaces, is the 
father of Clarina, who becomes the confi- 
dante of the Princess. The part of Guiderius 
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was W'ritten nine yeais pivv imt-ly. Th*^ 
lies in Ludstown, otherwise Loittioii. 
rnmihig title is Tlie Fiiequal Mid'ch or lln^ 
Fatal Wager. IJUrfey has assigned jt a^ a 
prologue the same verses that had pri‘vioii^|y 
served as epilogue to his own The Fool Turned 
Critic, 4to, 167S, Thi»se wh(» care iu folhiw 
D’Urfey iu his iiiournfnl task nf nituilaTion 
will find in Genest, Account <d’ the English 
Stage, vol. iv. ppe e/ mj. a full accuunt of 
the strange web of cloth of gnld a lid clntli of 
frieze. While lenient in general judgment 
n})on DUrfey's work Ceiiesl i> >evere upon 
the introduction into an early English ]>layof 
such allusions to his own tinic as: 

The fall-fed eitv-dame would ■'iu i’l fc:u* 

The iliviaes d;n.gldrr .'■HgiU, tlu- .nsioroii- i. riit’jc 
Of her tall lover; the cio-v "alaeitrc' /0'/‘-yo<' 

Forget tli‘ appoiutuieiit \n6j bercunnug hroTliej-. 

Even more remarkable than the tran>feri nee 
of the Puritan to early Britain i> the direction 
given by Crsaces in the third act: 

Fly, sirrah, with (bis U» the |iai*ket«*hoat, 

(Jn Ttli Jan. I72*h under the title of C/yni- 
beline <u' tin* Fatal Ybger, IFFiiVvs piece 
was revived at Lincoln^ inn Fields with the 

following cast; - - 

Cymbeline =: Leigh. 

■ Ursaces .= Iiya,ii. ■ . . 

Shatiliion r:: Christoplier Bullock. 

Pisaiiu> ~~ Boll erne. 

Cloteo rr H. Bulluek. 

Bellarins = Ogden. 

Pulladour =■-. Kgletmi. 

Arviragus r;:; Bniiili. 

laehimo Sjdller. 

Lnems Biggs* 

Queen .r Mjn. (.Utfard. 

Eugenia Brs. Biilhn'k. 

Clarina : Mrs. Onliek, 

Leigh, Eyan, the Bitlloeks, and Boheine were 
all actors of mark, and Spiller was at that lime 
the most popular of comeilians. 11 h‘ east must 
accordingly be reganled as sti'ong, though the 
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iiiterpretei’.s of tlie female characters were not 
specuilly fauKiUs. N<.>tlhngj however, is re- 
curtha.l in -stage Iristory concerning the per- 
formance. 

AVlien, eighteen years later, at Ckwent Gar- 
den, I)'rrfe.}’*s play was revived, :20th, Mar. 
1738, it was with altei'ations. It was, indeed, 
aunonnced. as by Shakespeare revised (by i 
JJ^Urfey). By an was then promoted to Gym- : 
beline, Delane was Ursaces, Walker Shatillion, 
Ghapmau Cloten, Aston Lucius, Mrs. Hallam 
the (iueen, and Mrs. Templar Eugenia. Little 
interest seems to have been inspired by this re- 
vival, and D’ Crfey ts play then assiimably dis- 
appeared from the stage. At Co vent Garden, 
on 7th April, 1746, Woodward for his benefit 
revived Shakespeare's Cymbelbie. Ryan was 
then Postlmmus, Gasheli Cymbeline, Hale 
laehimo, Johnson Belari us, Bridgewater Fi- 
saiiio, Woodward Guideiius. Arviragus (with 
tlie dirge new set) was played by Beard the 
eminent singer, who married Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, Cloten by Chapman, and Imogen, by 
Mrs. .Pritchard. 

At Covent Chirdeii, on lotli Feb. 1759, a 
version of Cymbeline altered by William Haw- 
kin, s was produced. Four y ears previously an 
even more inept aiteratioii ])y Charles IMarsh 
had been pn))lished in 8vo. It does not appear, 
liowever, to have l>een played, and is accur- 
ding’iy outside the pale of our notice. In 
Hawkin.s’ ada.ptati(.>n the effort was to render 
Shakesyjeai'es ]>iay comformable, so fai’ as pos- 
silile, to tliose tragic unities with which, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the French, English 
dramatists elected to burden themselves. To 
obtain this entl lacliimo is omitted, Cloten is 
converted into a serious cliaraeter, Pisanio, I'e- 
ch listened Philario, is })romoted to be a friend 
instead of the servant of Leonatus, and so 
forth, ether characters are ‘^Gmproved ” (!) 
in similar fashion, and Hawkins, like other 
ma nglers, i‘S vain enough to interpolate his 
own ianguage with that of Shakespeare. 
Hawkins’ dialogm* is, it is needless to sa,y, 
tlat, commonplace, and pitiful. Once more 
the readt‘r, anxious to see in what manner 
Shakespeare may be travestied, is I’eferred to 
tlie pages of Gencst. When Sbakespeai’e i.s 
alteretl by a man of genius such as Dryden, 


or an actor with a keen eye to the stage 
such as Garrick, some notice of the irrever- 
I ence to which he is subjected may be taken. 

I A good-natured dunce, however, like Hawkins, 

I whilom professor of poetry at Oxford Uiiivei- 
I sity, may be spared any long exhibition in the 
I pillory. Revenge for the outrage was not long 
delayed. After one or two representations the 
version was withdrawn. In this ill-conceived 
and ill-starred adaptation Mrs. Yincent ap- 
peared as Imogen in place of George- Anne 
Bellamy, who declined it, Byan was Cyni- 
beline, Smith Palador (or Guiderius), Ross 
Leonatus, Ridout Philario, and Clarke Clotcm. 
The play was acted (query first acted ^) at Y ork 
(see Gentleman, “ Dramatic Censor,’^ ii. 95). 

Garrick produced Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 

I with some alterations by himself, at Drury 
i Lane, on the 28th Nov. 1761. The change.s, 

I confined, with the exception of a few added 
words, to omissions and transpositions, were 
fortunate enough to win the miqualitied praise 
of Genest. Tlie cast, weak, except in three or 
four parts, is as follows:^ — 

Po.sthumus = Garrick. 

lachinio = Holland. 

Belariiis = Burton. ■ 

Pisanio r: Packer. 

Guiderius = Obrien {sk). 

Ai'viragus = Palmer. 

Gyinbeline = Davies. 

Cloten = King'. 

Imogen = Miss Bride. 

This performance was given sixteen tinres. 
It -seems, however, to have attracted eom- 
jmratively little attention. Franei-s Gentle- 
man, who alternately sponged upon and at- 
tacked Garrick, -says conceiiiing his Posthu- 
mus: ‘‘No performer ever knew his own 
abilities bettei*, ‘:>r strove more earnestly to 
keep them in the proyier channel, than .Mr, 
Garrick ; his revival of tliis play, were there no 
other motives but a, fresh. op])ortiuiity of dis- 
playing his mqiaralieled powers, mei'it-salarge 
portion of public jnuise; for, we are bold to 
affirm, tliat considering an actor must make 
the part, not the part an actor, his astonish- 
ing talents were never more hapj)ily (.‘xerted ; 
this assertion beconH‘s ra(.>re evident by con- 
sidering that the falling otf from him to any 
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other person who has since dojie it, is greater 
than in any other cluiracter; the tenderness 
of his love, tiie pathos of his grief, the fire of 
his rage, and the distinction of his jealousy 
have never been surpassed, and, possibly, in 
Posthurnus, never equalleil” (Dram. Censor, 
ii, 97, 98). To the lachimo of Holland, iiot- 
witlistanding the affectation of the actor, 
Gentlenian assigns a superiority, especially in : 
the last act, over that of Smith, who is : 
credited with possessing the ‘‘easy elegance j 
and spirit which the character requires.” j 
Gentleman goes out of his way to praise, for i 
its singular merit, the Palador of Frodsham, 
which, in Hawkins’ version, he saw at York. 
This eccentric genius, as he calls Frodsham, 
“though lie never reached a Theatre Eoyal, 
had,” lie declares, ‘ ‘ extensive jiowers, good feel- i 
ings, and the advantage of a liberal education,” ; 
and was often “ as great an oddity as ever : 
presented itself to the ].)ublic eye ” (lb. ii. 99). ' 
This is the same Frodsham who patronized i 
and })er]:>lexed Garrick in an interview lield ; 
when Eoscins w^as in the heiglit of his jiower 
and fame. Cymbeline was revived at (.'oveiit 
Garden 28th Dec. 1767, with Powell as Post- 
humus, Smith as lachimo, Clarke as Bcdarius, 
Yates as Cloten, and Mrs. Yate^ as Inagmi. 
Powell’s merits were conliued to tellderm^ss 
and he was w^anting in rapidity of passion. 
His impersoiiation was agreeable, but scarcely 
more. Yates was praised as Cloten, and 
Mrs. Yates, though she presented the princely 
aspects of Imogen, was said to be wanting 
in “an esssential, elegant innocence” (Dra- 
matic Censor, ii. 102). Among exponents of 
Postluimus were Eeddish, who wais weaker 
than Powell, and Bensley, wlmse jierfram- 
ance is dismissed by Gentleman with a “iia! 
lia ! ha ! ” Palmer won some re];>utation as 
lachimo ; Mrs. Eulkeley and JMiss Younge 
were both w^elcomed in Imogen, tliough Mrs. 
Cibber’s very affecting ca})abilities ivere “much 
better suited to the character than those of 
any other lady we (Gentleman) have ever 
seen (ib. ii. 101). When revived at Drury 
Lane, Ist Dec. 1770, Mi's. Barry played Imo- 
gen for the first time. She should have been 
excellent in the part, but contemporary te.sti- 
mony is slack in testifying to her merits. 

no 


.Eeddish was PostiHinius, i^aliiter lachimo, 
Dodd' Cloten, J. Aikin Belariirs Packer Pi- 
sanio, Caiitherley (luithHiis, and Ih'ereton 
Ai'viragus. ■ ■ ■ . 

■ Henry Bro<ike‘.s tragt'dy t tf ( 'y inbelima ! (aMccl 
upon Shakespcai'c, was pub]i>lM^d in Svm in 
1778, but was not actoii. 

A performjiiice of < Viiibeline was given at 
the Hayniarket fur the beiidit of .Baiuiisier, 
Jim., on 9th Ang. 1782. Youxig liaiiiiisier 
was for the first time Po>thi]imis, and Edwin, 
also for the first tiuie, Cloten. IMrs. Bolkeley 
w^’as Imogen, and Palmer lachimo, Hemler- 
son made his first appeaiaiici* as Fosthuimis 
at Covent Garden IStli Get. 1784. Quick wa,s 
for the ffrst time Chjteii, ami Wrongliton for 
the first time laclihmc .Miss Yoimge ]ilayecl 
Imogen, and Hull Pisauio. 

John Kemble revived i/vndudine at llrury 
Lane 21st Nov. I78o. with a e-ast inciiiding— 

1\>stlemiiis ."3 KeniGe. It-hiriu- . J'. Aikin. 

laehimu r. Smith. I’is'Ciio ]’’e'.kcr. 

dotcii Dofhi. .Mrs. Bopkins, 

■ Imogen M'rs. Jor/lvn, 

!' This was announced as M'rs. Joivlanl s first 
: appearance in the part. So far as i-egards 
Loiahm this was tno.', Slo* had, however, 

'' more than once plavt-d it in the eountry, 

, Tate Wilkinson refers to a peiiormauce in 
i-^.YoiIv.'on loth Murcli, 1785, W'hkdi ii|:xpa.i*eiitly 
I was not the lirst (M’amloring .Patentee, ii. 
i. 183). ■ The. European Magazine says oaf Hie 
' impersonation: “From her iragie abilirit'S we 
: think little more than luediociity is to be 
! expected but adds, conetrning her Priw/illa 
Tomboy in The Koinp, jilaved on the .same 
occasion, tliat she exccllrd many performer 
I ' that we kmnv of at pi’csetd: on tin* Engli.sh 
stage, and almost etjualh'd tlu' ta*]t‘bra.ttM! 
Mi^s. Clive. No coimneiit is pas.sed, upon 

Kemble, who bad prf»b.ably played Postlmmus 
before in the country, if iml in London. I’his, 
however, is his first r<‘rord*‘d appearanee. 

Cymbeline was revive! at Drmy Lane 
29th Jan. 1787, .I\lr.s. ^itldons, wlmse Inmetli 
it was, then f«u’ the first linn* appearing tw 
Imogen. In other respeths the cast was tlu* 
same as at the previous represeiitatiom Boa- 
den, the biographer ol IMr.s, Middens, analyses 
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uiitl coioineiKls her [ijif ^geii, without, however, 
rtfiuleriug his praise very articulate, or indi- 
viduaJiziiig the character of lier acting. He 
speaks of the "'■perfect tone” of her repty to 
i Viii I »e] i lie's exclaniatiou, What, art thou 
mad I 

Atmo.'t., sir: heaven restore me!-— 'Would I were 

A nea, E-herd’s rlanghter, and my Leoimtus 

Our neighbour sheidierd’s son! 

-Act i. 2. 148-150. 

dwells upon the delivery of the sarcasm as to 
(’loteii, and speaks of "'a delineation which 
continued equally true in every feature to the 
eiKh’ (Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, ii. 217). 
Such conventional and jejune praise conveys 
the idea of a favourable but remote impres- 
si<>n on the mind of the writex*. Subsequently 
Boadeu writes in a guarded style: “When I i 
assert that iMrs. Siddons was the only perfect | 
Imogen that I have ever seen, I am fully j 
awai'c that some representatives have more i 
exactly answered to the fund and tender | 
delineations of Fidele, which upioii her recent 
loss are ma.de by tlie twai) princes, her brothers” 
(ib. ii. 220). Campbell, who was only ten 
years old at the time of this performance, but 
may Inive seen her in the paid, at a later date, 
says : “ Mrs. Siddons was peculiarly happy in | 
Ina:>gen. vShe gave greatness to the character | 
without diminishing its gentleness” (Life of 
;!\lrs. Shhlons, ii. 103, ed. 1834). He believes, 
what is quite ] jr<,>ba4>le, that a feeling of rival- 
ship with ^Ers. Jordan was not quite uncon- 
cerned. “In tragic acting she had palpably 
defeated the Yates and the Crawford; and 
though Miss Farren still shewed herself in 
the "Winter's Tale’ as Ilermione, she had no 
tragic ])Opiilarity that could in the least alarm 
Mrs. Siddons. But Mrs. Jordan had admii^ers 
absurd enough to predict her greatness in 
tragedy ; and she had played Bellario and 
.Imogen, with no small celebrity, in the pre- 
<.'ediiig seas(m. .By acting Imogen only once, 
our great actress put a stop to Mrs. Jordan’s 
competition with her on the graver stage, 
lumgen ha.ving to ri'pulse Cloteii, and to re- 
prove liu'himo, requires nut only sweetness, 
Init dignity of demeanour. Of the latter 
princely quality the lovely and romping Mrs. 
Jordan ha<l not a purticle” (ib. ii. 103). A 


letter fi*oni M.rs. Siddons to “Mr, Hamilton,” 
a painter, assiunably William Hamilton, asks 
him for a sketch for a boy’s dress, to conceal 
the yxerson as inuch as possible, and adds: 
“The dress is for Imogen, but Mrs. Siddons 
does not wish to have it known.” During 
the season of 1786“87 Cymbelme was fre- 
quently played. Before it was again revived 
another alteration was published in 8vo in 
1793. This is by Ambrose Eccles, an Irish- 
man, who aimed at nothing more than the 
transposition of scenes, and treated in similar 
fashion King Lear and the Merchant of 
Venice. His “transpositions” do not seem 
to have commended themselves to the man- 
agers, and his adaptations remained un- 
acted. 

On 13th May, 1800, at Coveiit Garden, Mrs. 
Pope played Imogen for her benefit, her 
husband being the lachimo, Holman the 
Posthumns, Murray Eelarius, and H. John- 
ston Gniderius. The Monthly Mirror says 
that Mrs. Pope played the Imogen “with 
much feeling and propriety ” (ix. 366). 

Kemble once moi'e revived Cymbeline at 
Drury Lane, 12th Feb. 1801. Genest pays 
little heed to this revival, and does not even 
mention it in his index. It was, however, 
on a somewhat elaborate scale. Few Shake- 
spearian revivals had received more liberal 
embellishment. The scene of Imogen’s bed- 
ehambei*, following minutely the picture 
given of it by lachimo, was described at- the 
time as one of the most magnificent ever 
painted for the stage; while of the last scene 
it is said: “If it were transferred to the can- 
vas by a skilful painter . . . it would form 
as striking a composition, and as eloquent a 
specimen of pictoiial art, as has ever beei.i 
produced in this country ” (the Monthly Mirror, 
xi. 197). Kemble’s Posthumus is described 
by the same winter as “ dignified, discrimina- 
tive, and higlily impassioned.” Mi’s. Siddons 
was not in ail respects the Imogen of Shake- 
speare. Majesty and solemn gi'andeur were 
hers, but slie failed to show the “softness, deli- 
cacy, afiectionate tenderness, and interesting 
distress of Imogen,” or to give “ an idea of 
Hhat divineness no elder than a boy,’ ” which 
interests the young mountaineers. Of the 
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boy’s dress it is said, ‘‘a rii«,->i*e ill-fancied, not 
to ►say disgusting suit of /lUf ji- womanish attire 
was surely never seen ’’ (il>. xi. 195). Bany- 
raore’s laeliiino was respectable, W roiigbton 
was Belarins, Hilaries Kemble (.Tiiiderius, and i 
E. Palmer Cioten. 1 

Oil tliis occasion Iveiuble is btdieved. to have | 
iirst used an aiiiended version for which he is 
responsible, in which he changed the name j 
of Belarins to Morgan, Guiderius to Polydore, j 
and Arviragus to Oadwal, and assigned the j 
French gentleman the name of Lewis. On j 
the revdval at Covent Garden, 18tli Jan. 1806, j 
these names appear on the bill. Kemble had | 
a mania fur changing names. The cast of ! 
this peiformance desei'ves iireservation. It is j 
as follows : — ' 

Posthimuis = Kembfe. j Oloten = Faidey. j 

lachimo = Cooke, I Pisanio = Clurornont. j 

Polydore ~ H. J olinston. i Cymbelino := Cresswell ; 

Cadwal =: Bruuton. Lewis = Trelw. ; 

Morgan = Murray. ! Iniogen = Miss Smith. j 

Queen — ]\lrs. Saint Leger. i' 

i 

The name of the actor who played Lewis j 
was Tebay, but Kemble, iii the exercise of his j 
whim, insisted on calling him Trehy. For | 
Young’s beneiitat Oovent Garden, 3rd June, ; 
1812, that actor appeared as lachimo to ; 
Kemble’s Postluumis, C. Kemble’s Polydore, I 
and Mrs. H. Johnston’s Imogen. Kemble 
and Young reappeared in these parts at the , 
same house, 29th May, 1816, when Terry for ; 
the first time was Morgan, Liston for the first | 
time Cioten, and Miss Stephens for the first i 
time Imogen, Egerton and his wife being re- i 
spectively Cymbeline and the Queen. 

When, for Farley’s benefit, 2nd June, 1825, 
Cymbeline was' again given at (dc)vent Garden, 
Charles Kemble was Postbum us, and Miss , 
Foote Imogen. On 9th Feb. 1829, at Drury | 
Lane, Young was Postlmnuis, Cooper lachimo, i 
and Miss Phillips for the first time Imogen, j 
Macready had essayed Posthumus in New- ' 
castle ill the season of 1811-12. His first ’ 
appearance in it in London took place at ’ 
Covent Garden, 30th June, 1818, for the ■ 
benefit of “Sally” B(>oth, who played Imo- ' 
geii. His own comment on liis performance i 
is simply that as a Shakespearian character 
added to his list it was firm ground to him ^ 
112 


(Eeminiscences, cd. Pollock, i. Ifo re- 

peated the perforniain'e at .Drury .La,m% lOth 
May-, 1826, tlie lacbinai of iHOiurH .-iiid 
the Imogen of Miss Foote, and playtMl it in 
■ Edinlmrgli in 1829, iMiss Smitlhsoiu after- 
w’urds iMadanie j.»erii<(Z, Itcing, ll^^nln:lbly. tie* 
Imogen, and the houses being ‘gunpiy Dib- 
diii, Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, ]>. 328 ). 
On 16th October, 1833, at i bvent Gajilen, In* 
acted Fosthiimus with freedom, eiimgy, loid 
truth, but there must have bemi <sbservablo 
an absence of all finish” (Diary in Eenfinis- 
cences, ii. 388). Late)*, IHh May. .1837, upon 
a performance in wliich Miss Ifilen Faneit 
was the Imogen, he writes: “.^cttMl Pn>t- 
liiimus ill a most discreditable nmnner. un- 
digested, unstudied. Olu it was nn *si, cuipal *le 
so to liazavd my reputation! I was ashamed 
of myself. I trust I shall never s(f commit 
myself again. The audience a}>p!auded. but 
tliey knew not w’hat they did. They called 
for me with ."Miss .hhiieit. 1 refusetl Tm ge nuF 
&e, (ib. ii. 68). 

( Viiisiderabh* interest was felt in a re\i\’al 
of (?ym)»eline at Drury bane, 22tid Januaiy, 
1823, which Geiie.st inexplit.'ably emits from 
hisiiidex. Kean and ^bauii; playi'd together: 
the former as Bi».Gbuinus,t!te latt tU'as laebiitm. 
A Miss Williams made as Imogen her firsi 
appearance on the stag*\ was a failure, and 
was replaci'd on the 29th In Mrs. W. West, 
who was little better. A critic, |n’ol>ably 
Talfourd, in the New Monthly, says that 
Kean’s 'Posthumus was tilful, passionate and 
wayward; — with vu-casimral touelies of tender 
thought and ])atht*tic remorse. His su]e 
pressed pission when* lachimo first ipiestions 
Imogen’s virtue was linelv portrayed: though 
his best exertions were reserved for the .sctuie 
where the scoffer returns apparent ly triuinjdi- 
ant. Here the transititms from iuditleivnce 
to rage, from rage to listening anxiety: from 
suspense to the agony of conviction, wiih (lie 
relapses into hope and love, wore Gut liiTv nif 
indeed ’”(voL ix. ]k 106). Youngs laeldino 
is de.cla red aih u i ra b| t* ; 'Fh e coni d ry s; u* ■ 
casms were given with most appropriate v<ha* 
and gesture; and t!ie descriffiions of Iinogi‘is, 
with a poetic fervtiur \vldch seemeil to redeem 
a part morally despitvdh'N and to cast an in- 
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tellectiial glory aroimd inefl^ible meanness of 
])arpose and of action ” (ib.). ■■ 

With Cymbelloe Phelps opened liis fourth 
season at Sadler’s Wells. Phelps was Leona- 
tos; Geo. Beniiet, Belarius; Henry Marston, 
lachimo;, H, Mellon, Gymbeline; Hoskins, 
Giiiderius; . Miss Laura Addison and Mrs. 
Marston, Queen. This was one of the most 
siiccessfixl of the Shakespearian revivals, and 
won tlie high praise of Charles Dickens and 
J olin Forster. The former wrote from Broad- 
stairs to thank Phelps for the delight he had 
received from the representation, and praised 
the excellent sense, taste, and feeling mani- 
fested tliroughout” (Phelps and Forbes 
Pobertson’s Life of Plielps, 389). 

Miss Helen Fauci t (Lady Martiii) was a 
famous Imogen. She was indeed during 
luany years an ideal exponent of the part, 
showing alike the dignity and worth of the 
character and its sweet feminine seduction 
and allurement. George Yandenhotf says of 
this tine actress, that “ hei’ expression of love 
is the most beautifully confiding, trustful, 
self-abandoning in its tone that I liave ever 
witnessed in any actress; it is intensely fasci- 
nating” (Reminiscences, p 40), words that ex- 
actly characterise her Imogen. Cymbeline 
was ])layed at the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, 
in !Mardi, 1872, with Mr. Rignold as Posthii- 
Hiiis, Mr. Ryder as lachimo, Mr. H. Marston 
as Belarius, Mi*. Lewis Ball as Cloten, and 
Miss Henrietta Hodson (Mrs. Labouchere) as 
Imogen, a part in which she acted pleasingly 
and discreetly without making it her own. 

There are few of our less-known tragedians, 
from Cobhain downwards, who have not in 
Britain or in the United States been seen as 
Leonatiis. With no representative, however, 
since Kemble is tlie part intimately associated, 
and Imogen is tl»e solitary possession of Miss 
Faucit. Of actors whom we must resign to 
America the elder Booth was the best Post- 
humus. His performance of it at Covent Gar- 
loth l\Iarch, 1817, with Miss Costello 
from Cludtenham as Imogen, attracted much 
attention in consequence of this being a part 
in which Kean, whom Booth was said to 
emulate, had not at that time been seen. 
The Theatrical Inquisitor spoke of it as 
VOL. xn. 


“fraught with every blemish, obnoxious to 
the most aggravated correction . , . be- 

yond amendment” (x. 225). A portrait of 
Booth as Postluirnns given by it next month, 
shows that the impersonation liad caused some 
impression. More favourable verdicts ivere, 
however, delivered. “ Many passages he gave^ 
with great and appropriate energy, some with 
much dignity, and several in a tone of sai-casm 
that told with great effect” (quoted in Mrs. 
Booth’s life of Booth, the elder and the 
younger, p. 42). Boston, 1882. Cooke played 
lachimo without adding to his reputation. 
Miss Foote was also at Covent Garden, 2Gtli 
March, 1817, a representative of Imogen. 

At Drury Lane, December 3, 1878, Gym- 
beliiie was presented with Howard Russell 
in the title -part, J. Ryder as lachimo, 
Bdward Compton as Posthunms, and Miss 
Wallis as Imogen. This actress I'epeated her 
impensoiintion at a Gaiety matinee in 1883, 
on which occasion the versatile E. S. Willard 
gave a good rendering of the traitor lachimo, 
and an interesting cast included J. H. Barnes, 
Geo. Alexander, W. H. Stephens, C. Groves, 
Ben Greet, and Miss Fanny Robertson. The 
most famous of recent productions was, of 
, course, that of Henry Irving at the Lyceum, 
j September 22, 1896. F. H. Macklin filled 
the title-rule, while Irving ].)]ayed lachimo; 

I Frank Cooper, Pusthunnis; Norman Forbes, 

; Cloten; Ben Webster, Guiderius; Miss Gene- 
I vieve Ward, the Queen ; and Miss Ellen Terry, 
i Imogen. The play, in spite of careful momit- 
■ ing and excellent acting, was not one of the 
j Lyceum great popular successes. 

i CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Although strictly a Comedy, Cymbeline has 
! not inaptly been termed a Tragedy with a 
' happy ending. It has indeed all the elements 
i of a tragedy except the catastrophe, and the 
pervading seriousness of tone is seldom ex- 
changed for a lighter vein; but for all this 
I the boundary line which marks it off from the 
j great tragedies is unmistakable. It has no- 
! thing of the concentration of a Lear or of an 
Othello, nothing of the awful rapidity of a 
Macbeth: we seem to be moving in a different 
atmosphere, and instead of hurrying along 
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with our eyes intent upon the one all-ongross- ; 
ing object in front of us, ^^•e can breathe more ' 
freely and look about us, like those "who have ' 
time to enjoy their jouniey. For Cyinbeliue 
has ail the vaiiety of interest and picturesque- ; 
ness of incident that constitutes a. romance; | 
as we advance fresh beauties rise before us, ; 
fresh surprises are in store for us, till the i 
last scene we are duly kept in suspense, and i 
the conclusion is all that we ca u desire. "When ^ 
we come to analyse the play we note that ! 
there are three ‘ distinct threads of interest, j 
skilfully intertwined it is ti’ue, but still i 
distinct: there is the quarrel ])e tween Britain ; 
and Eome, the story of Imogen and Post- | 
humus, and the story of Belarius and the ' 
stolen princes; while as subsidiary toi)ies we : 
have the conjugal thraldom of (.\yinbeline, and ! 
the blustering incom|,)etence of Oloten. In ; 
a play thus constructed, it will be evident i 
that we cannot expect the interest to be sus- 
tained with the same dramatic intensity as in 
one with greater unity of plot, and a certain 
diffusiveness, or perhaj)s we sho\ild rather say ; 
freedom, of workmanship.) will be inevitable, j 
But it is just this freedom which compensates | 
for the loss of intensity. Not wholly occupied : 
with depicting the workings of some master- ; 
ful human passion, or paralysing human weak- ; 
ness, the poet has time f«'>r tlm elaboration of 
such scenes as those wliich de.scribe the life <)f ; 
the outlaws in their mountain home, and the i 
supposed death of Fideie ; while amid the fresh | 
cool breezes of the W eish u]>lands he allows us i 
to forget for a while the treachery of the crafty | 
Italian and the frenzied agony of his victim. | 
Yet the play is not jnerely a series of beaiiti- i 
ful pictures, or interesting epnsodes, such as we ; 
are accustomed to find in the productions of | 
dramatists of less renown. Here, as eIse^Yhere ; 
in Shakespeare, everything is subservient to | 
the development of character. From this point 
of view every s(‘ene contributes its share to 
the denouement, nor is there any falling ofi' 
observable in tlie power of the artist; the 
master-hand is as discernible in these latest 
creations as in those of any earlier period. 
And he has put forth all his strength on the 
central figure of the drama, the matchless 
Imogen, to speak of wlK)ni is to sing oile long 
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piean of praises and whose \'ery name m as full 
of music as her voice. In Iht is to be fonwl 
everything that makes wom;ui iMvnble, an<l 
there is no situati»>n in wlnrh she is plaeed 
wliicli does not reveal some fi’esh beauty in 
her character. Ad\-ersity, instead r)f lantsldrig 
her, only serves to ma.ke her still inoi’e beauti- 
ful. Compare her demeanour isi the hour of 
trial with that of Ibstimmus: /e' bursts forth 
into a paroxysm of rage againsi liie whole 
race of woman, /er iirst thought is pity for ,, 
the man who has injured her, and her first Y'* 
fear is that the apostasy of the imble Posthu- 
mus will in future cause even the goo\!ly and 
gallant to be suspected. Shakespeare showed 
in this how well lie understood the ditierenee 
.between the impatience of a. inairs heart ami 
tlie patience of a woman's. Ihit impatient 
and ]>reci}>itate as he is, .Postliumus is a, noble 
character: had be imt Innui so we may be sure 
that the juineess, wlit) knew so well how to 
]>ut aside the unwelcome overt uivs of the 
clownish (.’loten, wonhl iie\er have .sfoeped to 
him; and imleed in the V(,.‘i‘y optmiug seene 
Shakespeare takes <,‘are that we sbidl be left 
in no uncertainty as to what manner t)f man 
he is: he would not have us even at the vmt- 
set east the slightest on his heroine, 

and we are assured that; though below her .in 
rank, l\>sthimms was in every respect, worthy 
of her choice. Ami so he remains to the etid; 
never until he receives what he beiievi‘s to he 
convincing proof of the eoutrary, does he en- 
tertain. the slightest .suspiei«»n of his wife’s 
fidelity, indeetl so full of confidence is he that 
he even accepts a ])roposai that it should he 
put to the test, and permits laclumo tt» start 
on Ills insidious errand. Of the result h,e 
clearly has no fear, and oidy waits for the 
bafiied adventui'er s return in order to punish 
him both in pocket and in person for tlie in- 
sult he had offered to his lady’s rt'putation. 
But he is outwitted by the Italian, and, an 
we have seen, the slualv brings with it a 
revulsion of fettling in whieh hat ret! ami hus- 
picion. are as warkt^d as love and confuhmee 
had been before, and there is .no ’Ctuigeaia^e 
shoit of the death of tlie supposed offender 
which' can satisfy him. But in tiim^ remorse 
does its wprk; 'in calmer inoinents the form of 
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iio«>le Imogen^’ rises before him, and 
^vheii we meet him again, in the fifth act, the 
f>ne wish of his penitent heart is to expiate his 
crime by his death. In all this he presents a 
striking parallel to Othello, and indeed the re- 
semblance between the two stories must strike 
the most ' casnai reader. .^Like Posthnmiis, 
Othello is frank, noble, and unsuspicious; like 
Mm he is deceive<i, and like him he takes 
a terrible vengeance: in both, jealousy, when 
once aroused, works the same dire x'esults, but 
here the resemblance ceases. Othello’s is the 
stronger nature, and therefore the less easily 
unhinged ; it reqiiir'es all the art of so accom- 
plished a villain as an lago to sow the seeds 
of suspicion and to foster its growth. Of 
riper years than Posthumiis, and of less im- 
pulsive temperament, he would nevei*, we may 
be sure, have become a party to a wager 
in which his wife’s honour was at stake; but 
on the other hand he would have liad a. sterjier 
faith in the justice of his vengeance, and we 
may doubt whether he would have ever re- 
lented so long as he believed in the guilt of his 
victim. At the same time, he would never have 
had the same powerful incentives to repent* 
anee as Posthumus: though his love for Desde- 
niona, was as great as that of Posthumus for 
Imogen, lie could never liave regarded her 
with the same veneration. ('Beautiful as Desde- 
mona is, she is not to be compared to Imogen 
in strength of character, and it is the recollec- 
tion of the real worth of the Imogen he had 
known so well that gives its sting to her hus- 
band’s remorse.) Nor had Othello, like Post- 
liunms, any ground for taking upon himself 
the blame of his wife’s transgression. Post- 
humus, in the anguish of liis soul, reflects 
that it was himself who had given the tempter 
his opportunity: had he never allowed lachimo 
to start upon his fatal enterprise, Imogen 
would never have fallen, and even nowr, but 
for his own guilty rashness,|she might have 
been alive to repent (v. i. T-ll):. 

d^ds ! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 

Had liv’<l to put on this : so hj^d ypu sav’d 

The noble Imogen to repent ; i|fitVstruck 

Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. 

We could scarcely have had a more striking 


testimony to her supreme influence for good ; 
than this triiimjih of Imogen over a husband 
who yet believed her to have been false. 

But this is not all; her presence is a spell, 
which even her wa^uld-be seducer is unable to 
resist, and he too becomes a prey to remorse for 
his sins against her As Posthumus of Othello, 
so is lachimo a reflection of lago; but here too 
the contrast is as marked as the resemblance, 
lago, the most complete and most im redeem- 
able villain that Shakespeare ever drew, re- 
quires little or no provocation. With a delight 
in evil for its own sake, and a thorough dis- 
belief in human virtue, he pursues his designs 
with a mastery of his craft that has something 
almost splendid in its thoroughness, and his 
end is as hardened and unrepentant as his life, 
lachimo is a villain less accomplished, and his 
vilhmiy is less studied. A gay man of 
w’orid, of careless life, with a successful intri- . 

giier’s estimate of feminine vii*tue, he at last 
finds, to hisastonislmient, a woman wdio is proof 
against his advances. Thus baffled, what is 
he to do ? Too vain and too selfish to own him- 
self beaten, he resolves to gain his imint by 
treachery, and defame an honest lady’s repu- 
tation rather than lose his wager. But, iin- 
lilce lago, he is not utterly callous, he is not 
yet wholly enslaved by vice; and even before 
he leaves the scene of his knavery the qualms 
of conscience are awakened (ii. 2. 49, 50): 

I lodge in fear ; | 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 

So in the end lie too is brought to repentance, 
and compelled to own the strength of that 
goodness which he had belied, and that the 
misgivings -with wdiich the very first glimpse 
of Imogen had inspired had been more than 
I'ealized (i. 6. 15-18): i 


That paragon, thy daughter, — 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember, 

A fine study this, the victory of a noble-hearted 
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All of her that is out of door most rich ! 
If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 
She is alone th’ Arabian bird; and I 
Ha\"e lost the wager. 

And again (v, 5. 1 47-149) — 
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woman over two such opposite characters as 
Posthumus and lachinio ! 

It is Imogen who forms the link between 
the scenes in Wales and the rest of the play. 
In all her wanderings and <{isgiiises slie still 
draws ail hearts to her. We note the affec- 
tion with which she is regai’ded by the faithful 
Pisanio, the brotherly love with wdiich she 
inspires the youthfui princes, and the warm 
regard felt for her by her master Luciusi/ The 
fact that the two jjrinces were really her bro- 
thers is of course intended by Shakespeare as 
a partial explanation of their love for her, and 
the same instinct of affinity, if the expression 
may be pardoned, is felt by Cymbeline when 
he looks upon his daughter in her page’s dress 
near the close of the play, —but this is an un- 
conscious inffuence, and it was above all her 
pei'sonal gi'aces which secured her the welcome 
which she found in the cave. These scenes 
before the cave of Belarius ;irc some of the 
most carefully finished in tlie play, and among 
the most beautiful in Shakes} >eare. In them 
the poet has borne testimony to his belief in 
the paramount inffnence of birth, and tlie in- 
ability of circumstances to eradicate hereditary 
instincts. The s}nrit of the two young moun- 
taineers is constantly asserting itself in spite 
of their rude education and humble surround- 
ings. At the first we see them fretting under 
the restraints im})osed upon them by their 
fostei'-father, and eager for other adventures 
than those which a hunters life could offer, 
until, when tlie noise of the Eornaii invasion 
reaches them, they succeed in compelling the 
old man to join their countrymen in anus, and 
by their valour turn the foi-tune of the fight. 

In the Queen, Shakespeare has recurred to 
a type of character which he laid already de- 


■pieted at greater length in Lady Maebetlg and 
the resemblance is of tlie closest. Both doiiii- 
iiateover the weaker nature of their hushands, 
' both have sacritiet‘d everytliing ttia selfish am- 
bition, nor do either of thimi shrink from any 
crime which may help them to grai ify it. Bat 
in both their pliysical teinpernment is too weak 
to carry them through : p^.iwerfu! as is their 
determination that evil shall win, and that 
Their hearts shall lie steeled against renuirse^ 
they are unable to stifle the terrems rjf the 
imagination, and both break down under an 
accumulation of horrors. But wliiie ^ucet‘ss 
was fatal to Lady lEaebeth, it is the failure of 
her schemes, consecpient upon the loss of her 
son, that deprives (.’yiubeline's (Jueeii of the 
}50werof comhatingany loijger the tortures of 
the mind inflicted by her crimes. Unrepent- 
ant, and regretting witli Inn* last breath that 
her evil |mrposes wt're not efleett*d. she ended 
(v. 5. 

With horror, madly dyias^, like lier life; 

Which, boing cruel to tli.; euiiehuled 

Most cruel to her.«?elf. 

■We know not to what nation she beimiged, 
hut her wiekedtiess Is of a darker and more 
insidhais iy}te than tliat of the Scottish ilnmi: 
slie deals 'in 'pciisonous. tlrtigs, llk,8 tlte' crafty: 
■intriguerH of the Soutli, and gdoals witfj a 
fiendish vindictiveness over their tdTeets u|hiii 
her victims. Lnlike La<ly llaebmh she has 
no love for her liusband, and tin* only person 
for whom she manifests any ivgaril is tlie son 
in whom^lieimii:ul:Mtic:nts',scli.ei:ni*S:are 1 
■She and her son perish unpitied and unwept, 
and their tragic endings tire tlie only shadow 
wdiich is cast upon the hapfiy picture of reeOm 
ciliation and forgiveness in Avlnch the story 
culminates. 



Thou basest thing, avoid ! hence, from my sight !~(Act i. 1 ISo.) 
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ACT I. 


T Scene I. Britain. The gardm of Cpnhelinds 

palace. 

Enter tivo ijentlemen. 

First Bent. You do not meet a man but 
frowns: our bloods^ 

Kt) more obey tlie heavens than our courtiers 
Still seem as dues the king’s. 

See. (rent. But what’s the matter? 

First Bent. His daughtei*, and the heir of ’s 
kingdom, whom 

He purpos’d to his wife’s sole son — a widow 
'That late he married— hath referr’d herself 
Unto a poor but worthy gentleman: she’s 
wedded; 

Her husband banish’d; she imprison’d: all 
Is outward sorrow; though, I think, the king 
Be touch’d at very heart. 

See. Bent None but the king? 

I'irst Bent. He that liath lost her too: so is 
the queen, li 

That most desir’d the match : but not a courtier, 
I Although they wear their faces to the bent 

j 1 !! 

I 1 Bloods, dispositions, temperaments, 

1 * . .j.. '4 « 


Of the king'’s looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

Sec. Bent. And why so? 

First Bent. He that liath miss’d tlie pniucess 
is a thing 

Too bad for bad report: and he that hath 
her — 

I mean, that married her, alack, good man! 
And therefore banish’d — is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 
Bor one his like, there wonld be something 
failing 21 

In him that should compare: — I do not think 
So fair an outward, and such stufi' within, 
Endows a man but he. 

Sec. Bent. You speak him far. 

First Bent I do extend him, sir, within 
himself;^ 

Crush Jiim together, rather than unfold 
HivS measure duly. 

Sec. Gent. What ’s his name aiul birth ? 
First Bent I cannot delve him to the root: 
his father 

2 Within himself, without reaching the limit of his 
virtues. 
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act 1. Scene L CYMBELINE. 

Was caliVl Siciliiis, wlio did join his lionour^ 


Against the Eomans with. Cassibelan; so 
But had his titles by Tenaiitius, whom. 

He serv\l with glory ■ jmd admir’d success,- — ■ 
So gain’d the siir-addition Leonatus: 

And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who, in the wai's o’ the time, 
Died with their swords in hand; for which 
their fatlier, 

Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow, 
That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman oiir theme, deceas’d 
As he was born. The king he takes the babe 
To Ins protection; calls Iiim Posthiimus Leo- 
natiis; 4i 

Breeds him, and makes him of his bedehambei'; 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time- 
Could make him the receiver of; which he 
took, 

As we do air, fast a.s ’twas ministerM; 

And in’s spring became a harvest; liv’d in 
court-— 

Which rare it is to do — most prais'd, most 
lov’d; 

A sample to tlje youngest; to tlie more mature 
A glass that feated thern;’^ and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards: to his mistress, 
For whom he now is banish’d, — her own price‘s 
Proclaims how slie esteem’d him and his 
virtue; .vj 

By her election may be truly .I’ead 
What kind of man he is. 

/Sec. Gent. I honour him 

.Even out of your report. But, |),ray you, tell 
■ ' -'.me, . ■ - 

Is she sole child to the king ? 

Fust ('rent His only child. 

He liad two sons, — if this he woitli your hear- 
ing, 

Mark it, — the eld’st of them at three years old, 
I’ the swathing-ciothes the other, from their 

A;y'‘:--'rmr^ery'; A;',;.:;' ■ a. ^ : 

Were stol’n; and to this hour no guess in 
knowledge''^ t;o 

Which way they went. 


1 Bis horiour, his honourable name. s Time, age. 
^Feated thein, made them feat or neat, fashioned 
them. 4 Price, value. 

5 Fo 0 iess in hmdedge, no guess leading to any cer- 
tainty, 


■Sec.ireid. How loilg is thi^ agf/? 

First Gent. Some twenty years. *',i> 

See. Gent That a king's children should be 
'.so convey'd I 

So slackly guarded I arnl seaivli so slow, 
That coiild not trace theiu! 

First Gent. liowsoe'er ’tis strange, 

Or- that" the negligence liiay wt‘l I be laiighuf 
at,. 

Yet is it true, sir. 

Sec. Gent. i do wtdl l^elieve you. , 

First Gent We must forbear: hen^ ctuiies' 

the gentleman. 

The queen, and princess. 

Enter the (^dten, Po.sT!frM!'S, fire! Lmooen. 

Qneen. No, be assur'd you shall not iijid meg 
daughter. To 

After the slander nntst siepm<»i.her.>, 
Evii-twd unto you; you'iv my prisniur, Itut 
Your gaoler shall deliver the keys 
Thai lock up* your I’estraim. -F'.r you, VuA- 
liunms. 

So soon as .1 can win th* tiirendcd king, 

I will be known your atlvneate: marry, yet 
The lire rage is iti him: and ‘t were gc»od 
Yon lean'd unto his seniince witfj what ]ni- 
tieiice :s 

Vour wisdom may infurm vhu. 

/W. Please voiir higimcHs,, 

I will from hence toolay. 

(Jneen. You know the peril. 

I’ll feteli a turn about tin* gar<hm, pitying 
The |)angsof barr'il aireetioifs: timugh the king 
Hath charg'd vrui should not speak togt*ther. 

[AV.V. 

Lno. - . (>■ 

I>i.ssembling courtesyl How line this tyrant 
Can tickle where .slie wounds !- - -My dearest 
hiLsband, 

I something fear my father’s wrath: bur 
nothing - 

Always reserv’d my holy duty what: 

His rage can do <*n me: you must be gone; 
And 1 .shall hen* abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eye.s; not ctunforted to live, e<> 

0 Cmwn/d, carried oi!\ stolen. 

■ ? Or that, or howsoe'er, I’.e, in wliutever 
^ After the slander i>/, according to tlic »laii«lerotiK rtj- 

piite of. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 

But that there is tills jewel in the world, 9t 
That I may see again. 

FosL Mj qiieeii! my iiiistress!'. 

0 lady, weej> no more, lest I give cause ■ 
To be SI isj looted of more tenderness 

Tha.n doth b<.K'<yjoe a man! I will remain 
The loyaFst husliaiid that did e’er plight troth:' 
My residence in Eome at one Philario’s; 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known Imt by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes 1 11 drink the 'words yon 
send, 100 

Though ink be made of gall .. 

lie-e/iter Queen. 

Queen. Be brief, 1 pray you : 

If the king come, I shall incur I know" not 
How^ much of his displeasure. — [Asnie] Yet 
1 11 move him 

To wailk this waiy: I never do him wnoiig, 

But he does buy my injuries, to be friends;^ 
Bays deal* fur my offences. [Kvit. 

Fast. Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet w’e have to live, 

The loathness to depart wmuld grow". Adieu! 

Imo. Nay, stay a little: loa 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; 
This diamond w*as iny mother’s: take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another w"ife, 

When Imogen is dead. 

Fast. How, how’! another'? — 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up**^ my einbracements from a next 
With bonds of death! — Remain, remain thou 
here [Putting on the ring. 

While sense can keep it on ! And, sweetest, 
faire.st, 

As I my poor self did exchange for you, 

To your so infinite loss; so in our trifles 120 

1 still win of you: for my sake wear this; 

It is a manacle of love; 1 11 place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 

[J^ufting a hraeelet upon her arm. 
Imo. O the gods! 

When shall w^e see^ again ? 

Post. Alack, the king! 

1 To befriends, in order to be friends again. 

2 Sear np. close up. 

« See, sec each other. 


ACT; I. Scene 1. 

Enter Gtmbelixe and Lords. 

€ym. Thou basest tiling, avoid! hence, from 
my sight! 1*25 

If after this command thou fraught'^ the court 
With thy un\vortlimess, thou diest: awuiy! 
Thou ’rt poison to my blood. 

Post. The gods protect you! 

And bless the good remainders of the court! 
I’m gone. [Eooit 

Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

Cym. 0 disloyal thing, 

That shoiiidst repair^ my youth, thou heapest 
A year’s age on me! 

Inio. I beseech you, sir, 

Harm not yourself with your vexation: 

I’m senseless of^ your w^ratli; a touch more 
rare" 

Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Gym. Past grace ? obedience? 

Imo. Past hope, and in despair; tliat way, 
past grace. 

Cy7n. That rnightst have had tlie sole son of 
my queen! 

Imo. O biess’d, that I might not! I chose an 
eagle, 

And did avoid a puttock.^ 140 

Gym. Thou took’st a. beggar; wouldst have 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 

Tim. No; I rather added 

A lustre to it. 

Gym, 0 thou vile one! 

Imo. ■ Sir, . 

It is your fault that I have lov’d Posthunius: 
You bred liim as my jday fellow" ; and he is 
A man worth any woman ; overlniys 
Almost the sum lie pays. 

Gym. What, art thou mad! 

hno. Almost, sir: heaven restore me! — 
AVoiild I w'ere 14S 

A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatiis 
Our neighbour shepherd’s son! 

Gym. Thou foolish thing! — 


•4 Frawjht, b>at1, burden. » Hepair, restore. 
« Senseletm of, insensible to. 

7 A touch more rare, a sorrow nioi'e refined. 

8 PnttocJc, a kite. 

9 Overbuys me, buys rne too dearly. 
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CYMBELINE. 


At‘T L tSwii*.* L*. 


Re-oitey Queen. 

They were again together: you have <lone 
Not after onr eoiiiiaaiHL Away with her, 
And pen her up. 

Queen. Beseech your patience.— Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace I— S weet sovereign, 
Leave us to ourselves; and make yourself some 
comfort 

Out of your best adviced 

Cym, Na\', let her languish 

A drop of blood a day; and, being aged, 

Die of this folly! 

{^Enunuit Cyrnheline und LordB. 
Qneen. Fie! you must give way. 

Eater PisAXio. 

Here is your servant. — How now, sir! What 
news? 150 

Pk. ALy lord your son drew on niy master. 
Queen. Ha! 

No harm, I trust, is done? 

Pu. There might ]ia.ve been, 

But that my master rather play'd than fought, 
And had no help of anger: the}' were parted 
By gentlemen at haiid. 

Queen. I hu %-ery glad on T. 

Imo, Your son ’s my father's friend ; he takes 
his pari — 

To draw upon an exile!— O brave sir!— 

I 'ivould they were in Afrio both together; 
Myself by with a needle, tiiat I might prick 
The goer-back. — Why came you from your 
master? 

Pis. On his command: he would not suffer 
me 170 

To bring him to the haven; left tliese notes 
Of what commands I should be subject to, 
When T pleas’d you to em]doy me. 

Queen. Tiiis hath been 

Your faithful servant: T dare lay mine honour 
He will remain so. 

Pis. 1 humbly thank your lughness. 

Queen. Pray, walkawliile. 

Inm. About some half-hour hence, 

I pray you, speak with me: you shall at lefist 
Go see my lord aboar<l: for this time leave me. 


1 relieotiort 

lilO 


Scene. II. The same, A Jtitjvr. 

■ 'Eider (JLOTt:N ami tiro Lards. 

Thirst Lord., Sir, I would advise }’uii to shift 
a shirt; - the violence of action hath inaile you 
reek as a saciiiice: where air couh's out, a.i:r 
comes in: there.’s none abroad .so wlmlcsrnne 
as' that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, tiitUi to .shift 

■it."— Have I iiurt him t 

Eec. Lord.: [Asuii] No, faith; not so much as 
his patience. a 

' First Lord. Hurt him! his I idy V a }»assable' 
carcass,'^ if he be not hurt: it is a tbivuighfare 
for steel, if it be m«i Imrt. 

Sec. Lord. His steel was in liebt; it 

went o’ the backside th<* tnwn, 

■Clo. The villain would not .-tand me. 

See. Lord. [J,sd?c] No; bur la* tied b-rwaa'd 
still, toward your face. 

First Lord. JSiand you! V-ai havi- land 
enough of your own: bui hr ad<h'd to your 
liaving; giiN'e yori siiiHt* grouiiti. l»0 

aVcc. Lord. As ma,iiy indies a.s you 

luive oceans. " Puiipit^s! 

r/o. 1 would they bad not cnua- between us. 

Sec. Lord. [J.'ihfc] 8o would b yt*u liad 
I.' .measur’d, how ]<,>ng.a fool you :wanaf '!i[»oi} ,tia..* 
groinid. 

Clo. :And that slie should love' t-liis fellow,:' 

and refu.se me! 

See. Lord, if it d„:ie -a sin to make a 

true election, sheds dam iiii , '..aa 

: First Lord. Sii*, as I told ^ you always,, her, 
beauty^ and her brain go not togi‘tlu‘r: she’s 
a good, sign, but . I have seeii.^sniall. refleetion,,.. 
of her wit. 

See. Lord. Siie sliiiieB iiot. upon fools, 

lest the reflection should hurt lu-r. 

:^\€hK Gome, I’ll to my chamber. Would 
there had been some hurt tinne! 

V Sec. Lord, [d.s*a/e] 1 vvish not so; uii!t‘s^ it. 
'hiid- bee.n. the ...fall of .an a.ss,, w^liich .is no great: 
Jiiirt. 


%'hen fti shift it, then «uil,v it weuW be lu'ersjiJiry to 

shift it 

3 A ptmabte carmm, n beily that rnii be rws through, 
and yet not hart, a thoroagiifare for steel. 

^ She's at good spjHf nlm has ii good indward apianiraiice. 



CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. Scene 4. 


ACT L Scene 2. 

€lo. You’ll go ■witli usi 40 . 

First L*}nL I ’ll alteiicl your lordship. 

Ch), Nay, come, let ’s go together. . . 

JjU’tL AVeli, my lord. 

ScBiNE m. TF: same, A room in Oymhe-’ 
litiAs ‘pcdaee, 

1 MOC 4 EN ff/irl PisAi^rio. 

Imo, I would tliou grew’st unto the shores 
o’ the haven, 

And qiiestion’clst every sail : if he should write, ' 
And I not have it, ’tw’ere a paper lost. 

As ijffer’d inere%’ is. What w^as the last 
That he spake to thee? 

Pis, It was, ‘‘His queen, his queen P’ 
Imo, Then wav’d his handkerchief? 

Pis. And kiss’d it, madam. 

Senseless linen! happier therein than 
II— 

And that was all? 

Pis. No, madam ; for so long 

As he could make me with, this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep lo 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still 'waving, as the fits and stirs of ’s mind 
Could best express liow slow his soul sail’d on, 
How swift his ship, 

Imo. Thou shouldst have made him 

As little as a crow, or less, ere left | 

To after-eye him.'^ | 

Pis. Madam, so I did. 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings; 
crack’d them, buf^ 

To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle; i 
Nay, follow' VI him, till he liad melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 21 
Have tuniVl mine eye, and wept. — But, good 
Pkanio, 

When shall we hear from him? i 

.Pis, Be assur’d, madam, 

With liis next vantage.** 

Luo. 1 did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most }.>rett}'- tilings to say: ere I could tell him 
How I w^ould think on him, at certain hours, 

1 Ere left to after-eye. him, ere you ceased looking after 
him. - Bat, merely. 

•> The diminution of spaee, the diminution of his image 
-causetl l>y space. ^ Vantage, opportunity. 


Such thoi,ights and such ; or I could make him 
swear ■ , , 

The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest^ and his honour; or have charg’d 
him, 30 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T’ encounter me ’with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming** 'words, comes in my 
father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the iiortli, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. The queen, madam, 

Desires your highness’ company. 

Imo. Those things I bid you do, get them 
• dispatch’d. — 

I will attend the queen. 

Pis. Madam, I shall. \_E.vGunt. 

Scene IV. Home. An apartment m 
Philcmo'^shoitse. 

Enter Fhilario, lAcnmOy a Fremhnan^ a 
Btdckman^ and a Spamard. 

lack. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Bri- 
tain: he was then of a crescent note;^ expected 
to prove so worthy as since he hath been 
allowed the name of: but I could then have 
look’d on him w^ithout the help of admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled^ by Ms side, and I to peruse him 
by items. 

PM. You speak of him when he 'v^^as less 
furnish’d than now he is with that -which 
makes liim both wuthout and within. 'lo 

French. I have seen him in France : wo had 
very many there could behold the sun wdth as 
firm eyes as he. 

lack. This matter of marrying his king’s 
daughter — wdierein lie must be woighed rather 
by her value than his own — wxirds Mm, I doubt 
not, a great deal from the matter.® 

5 Mine interest, my rights to his aft'ectiou. 

tt Charming, working with a charm, magical. 

7 A a'escent note, a rising reputation. 

8 Tabled, .set down in a tablet or memorandum. 

9 Words him a great deal from the matter, describes him 
as something very different from what he really is. 
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ACT I. Scene -1. 


ACT L Sit’iid#. 


CYMBELINE. 


French. And then his banishment, — is I 

lack. Ay, and the approbation of those that i 
weep this iameiitabie divorce, under her col- ; 
onrs/ are woiiderfnliy to extend^ him; be it ; 
but to fortify her jiidj^uuent, which else an easy i 
battery might lay tint, for taking a beggar j 
withcait less quality.^ But how comes it he | 
is to sojourn with you ? how creeps ao(piaint- j 

aiice?' I 

Fki. His father and I were soldiers togetlier; ' 
to whom I have been often bound for no less 
than my life. — Here conies the Brit(m : let him j 
be so entertained amongst you as suits, with i 
gentlemen of your knowing,*^ to a stranger of ' 
his quality. "so : 

Enter Posthitmus. 

— I beseech you all, be better known to this 
gentleman ; when 1 1 commend to you as a noble | 
friend of mine: how worthy he is I will leave 
to appear hereafter, rather than story '* him in ' 
his own hearing. 

French. Sir, we liave known together in 
Orleans. ! 

Post. Since when I have been debtor to yon , 
for courtesies, which I will be ever to pay, uiul | 
yet pay still. 40 

French. Sir, you o’er- rate my poor kindness: 

I was glad I did atone my countryman and 
you; it had been pity you should have been ! 
put togetlier with vso mortal a purpose as then ' 
each bore, upon importance" of so slight and . 
trivial a nature. I 

Post. By your pardon, sir, I was then a : 
young traveller; rather shunn’d to go even j 
with what I heard® than in my eveiy action > 
to be guided by others’ experiences: but, upon ' 
ray mended judgment, — if I offend not to say i 
it is mended, — quarrel was not altogether ; 

slight 51 ! 

PVench, Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitre- ' 

ment of swords; and by such two that would, 

1 Under her coloin's. iiiKler Iicr banneir, on her juirty. 

2 Bxtendf magnify. ‘ 

3 Without lean quality, without any quality. ! 

^ Knoiviny, experience. | 

^ Story, give an a< ‘count of him, praise him. I 

c Atone, set at one, reconcile. 

7 Iinparfanee, import, matter, 
s Shunn’d to (jo emn with udiat I heard, avoided con- 
forming to the opinions of others. 
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b}^ all likeliliood, liave cuiibniiided® uiit‘ the 
other, or ha^'e fallen buth. 

■ lack. Can w'e, wutli manners, ash wliat was 
the difference ^ 57 

French. Safely,! think: ’t wa.s a tamtontinii 
in ]mb}ic, whicli may, witlmut rontradioiinu, 
suffer the rep(Ul. It was much like an argu- 
ment that fell out last night, wlitav each of us 
fell in praise of our country mistresses; thi.s 
gentleman at that time vouching— and upon 
vrarrant of bloody atlinnation — his to I'le more* 
fair, virtuous, Avise, chaste, coiista!it,t|ualiffedd^ 
and Je.ss attenqdible, than any the rarest of 
our ladies in France. 

lack. That lady is not now living; or this 
gentlemairs opinion, by this, worn out. 

Post, She holds Ijcr viinie still, and I niy 
mind. 

lack. You must not so far prefer her fore 
ours of Italy. 71 

Post. Being s'> far provs^k'd as J was in 
France, ! would abate lau' muhingd- tliougdi I 
profess layseif her adorer, not her friend. 

Jifck. As fair ami as goud - a kind of hand- 
in-hantlcom[jansoid^- - had been srurndhingtoo 
fair and too gooil for any lady in Brituim If 
she Avent before others I haA'c seen, as that 
diamond of yours outlast res many I have lie- 
held, 1 . could not but believo shi-exi'clied many; 
Imt 1 have not seen tlu? most prcaions diaiaoiul 
that is, nor you tin* lady. 

Post. I prais'd her as 1 ratcil her: so do I 
my stone. . " . 

Jack. What do yon esteem it at ? 

Post. Alore than the wruhi enjoys. 

luck. Either joxir unparagoit'ti mistress is 
dead, or she’s outprizhP*’ by a trifle. 

iW. You are mistaken: the tme may be 
sold, or giAam, if there Avere Avealth enough for 
the purchase, or merit for the gift: the other 
is not a thing for sale, ami only the gift of the 
gods.. . . . . . ' aa 

» Confounded, d^'HtrnycU 

a» Pell in -prime of nur mudry inkirmes, fell te prais- 
ing the laiRtrewcH uf mir uwti <M>uutries, 
n Qualified, haviu-.!: all jLiuoU qualitit-.c 
ia Abate her nnthiny, aintiict uothlutif from her whtIIs. 

Friend, l»)ver, 

u J land if handditdHUtd ennipurM^n, a etuuparjMUj 
where the two things cuniparetl go hiuul in IhhuI, or keep 
pace. n pottessea. 

Outpriz'd, exceeded iu value. 



ACT r. Seaiiy 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


■ACT 1. Scene 4. 


Inch. Wliicii tlie have given you ? 04 thief, or a that way accomplish'd courtier, 

Post. AVhich, by their graces, I will keep. would hazard the winning both of first and 

Jitch. You may wear her in title yours: but, last. 102 

you know, strange fowl light upon neighbour- Fast. Your Italy contains none so accom- 
ing ponds. Y(.>ur ring ina}’ be stolen too: so plish’d a courtier to convince^ the honour of 

your brace of iinprizable^ estimations; the one my mistiness; if, in the holding or loss of that, 
is l>ut frail, and the other casual;^ a cunning you term her frail. I do nothing doubt you 



Post. What lady would you choose to assail? 

lack. Yours; wliom in constancy you think stands so safe.— (Act i. 4, 13<>-138.) 



have store of thieves; notwithstanding, I fear 
not my ring. 

Phi. Let us leave ^ here, gentlemen. 

Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
signior, I thank him, makes no stranger of me; 
we are familiar at first. 112 

.Pwh. With live times so much conversation, 
1 should get ground of your fair mistress; 
make her go ])ack,'’ even to the yielding, had 
I admittance, and opportunity to friend. 

i Ciipnzahle, invaluable. 2 Casiml, liable to accident. 

3 To convince, as to vanquish. 

4 Leave, leave off, cease. » Go bade, give way. 


Post. No, no. 

lack. I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of 
my estate to your ring; which, in my opinion, 
o’ervalues it something: but I make my wager 
rather against your conMence than her repu- 
tation; and, to bar your offence herein too, I 
durst attempt it against any lady in the world, 
Post. You are a great deal abus’d® in too 
j bold a persuasion;^ and I doubt not you sus- 
tixin what you ’re worthy of by your attempt. 


lack. What’s that? 



^Abus’d, deceived. " Persvasion, opinion. 
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ACT I. Boeue 4, 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT !. 


Post. A repulse: tlioiigli your attenipt, as i 
you c;dl it, <leserve mure, — a punisliineiit too, s 
Phi. Gentlemei}, enough of this: it came in | 
too suddeniy; let it die as it was born, and, I ; 
pray you, be better act [uain ted. 

Jac/i. Would I iiad jnit my estate and my , 
neighbour’s on the approbation^ of what I ‘ 
have spoke I ! 

Post What lady would you choose to assail ! 
lack. Yours; whom in constancy you think 
stands so safe. I will lay you ten thousand , 
ducats to your ring, that, commend me to tlm 
court where your lad}' is, with no juore advan- 
tage than the o})poi’tiinity of a second confer- 
ence, and 1 will bring from thence that honour 
of hers which you imagine so reserv’d. 

Post. I will wage - against your gold, gold 
to it: my ring I hold dear as my linger; ’tis 
part of it. 1 

lack. YbDii are afraid, and therein the -wiser. ' 
If you buy ladies’ tlesh at a million ji diurn, , 
you cannot preserve it from tainting: but I ; 
see you have some religion in you, that you t\‘ar. 
Post. This is but a custom in yinir tongue;'’ ; 
you bear a graver piirix jse, 1 ho])e. I5i ^ 

lack. I am the master my s})eeehes; and ; 
would undergo*^ what ’s spoken, I swear. 

Post. Will YOU?— I shall but lend my dia- 
mond till your return : — let there be covenants 
drawn between ’s : my mistress exceeds i n 
ness the hugeness of your iinw<u'thy thinking; 

I dare you to this match : here ’s my ring. 

Phi. I will have it no la}'.*" ir»i> i 

lack. By the gods, it is one. — If I bring you 
no suiEeient testimony that I have enjoy’d the i 
dearest bodily part of your mistress, my ten ' 
thousand ducats are yours; so is your diamond j 
too : if I come olf, and leave her in such honour ' 
as you have trust in, she your jewel, this your | 
jewel, and my gold are yotirs provided I i 
have your commendation for my more fi’ee I 
entertainment, lot ! 

Post. I embrace these conditions; let us have 
articles betwixt u.s.---Only, thus far yon shall 
answer: if you make your voyage ujion her, 
and give me directly to understand you have 

1 Ajrprohatinn, makinpj good. - wager. 

» vl ciititom ih i/out' tongue, si piece of your usual brag- 
gadocio. 

Undergo, undertake. £» Lay, wager. 


prevail’d, 1 am no fjirthei' your ommiy; she is 
not worth our debate: if she remain lumed liv’d, 

■ — yon not making it appear oiherwi.siV“for 
your ill opinion, ami the .assault yon have 
made toller chastity, yon shall answm'nit* witli 
your sword. 

Icwk. Your hand, — a covenaiil : we will have 
these things set down by lawful eomi.sel/' ami 
straight aAva.y for Britain, lest the bargain 
should catch cold and starve:" !' will fetch niy 
gold, and have our two \va>ier< reeordt^d. r-i 
Post. Agret'd. 

[E.nofift fhid ht'*hiiPo, 

Freneh, Will this hold, think you i 
PM. SigTiior lachimo will not from it. Pray, 
let us follow ’em. [Ahv';/,./. 

ScEXK JintuiiK J rn-itp it Cytnbditv's 
pfflftty-*, 

Eokr Ladies, and rHiiSKnirB, 

(Jneett. Whiles yt‘t the flew on ground, 
gather those t!' overs; 

Make haste: wlio has the riot? tff thorn 
First Lady. I, niatiaim 

Queen. Dispatch.— \H*eeunf ijidim. 

Kow, 'master doetor, have yon brought those 
drugs’? ■ ■ 

Ci*r. .Pleaseth y«wr higlufess, ay: here they 
are, nnuhim: [Presentiny a smai! ho,i\ 

But I beseech vtmr grace, without otienee, 

My conscience bids me. ask,- -wherefore you 
have , . 

Commandeti <'>f me tiiese most pensonous com- 
pounds, 

^Yhichare the movers’® of a lunguishingdeath; 
But, though slow, deadly t 

Queen. 1 wonder, doctor. 

Thou ask’st me such a tpiest ion. ifave I nut 
been 1 1 

Thy}Hipii k*ng.^ Hast llaai not leainM me bow 
To make |>erfuniesf distiH preserved yea, so 
That oiu* great king himself doth woo oft 
Por my eoiifectiouH? .Hating thus far pro- 
ceeded,— 

IliiIessthouthiiiklsinuMlevilish, ish mdaiieei 

Tlmt I did amtdify my judgment in 

® lawftd emmsel i.r, by lawyers. 

^ Starve, perlfth with tli« wbi 
8 Momrs, causers. 
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CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. Scene 5. 


ACT 1. Scene f*. 

Oflier eoiichision.s?^ I will try tlie forces 
(.If tliese thy com]u'niii<.is on such creatures as 
We count not. wortli tlie hanging, — but none 
hvnnaii, — 20 

To try the vigour of tlieni, and apply 
Ailaymeiits to their act; and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 

( 'o/\ Your highness 

Shall fr^uii this f)ractice but make hard your 
heart; 

Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
But noisome and infectious. 

Queen. O, content thee. — 

Here comes a iiattering rascal; upon 
him 

Will I first work: he 's for his master, 28 
And enemy to my son. — 

Jyuter Pisanio. 

How now, Pisanio!-^ 

Doctor, your .service for this time is ended; 
Take youi* own way. 

Cor. [.bs’ic/e] I do suspect you, madam; 
But you shall do no harm. 

Queen. [To Fmtniol Hark thee, a \vord. 
Cor. I do not like her. She cloth 

think she has 

Strange lingering poisons: I do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with. 

A drug of such damird nature. Those she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile; 
Whkrh first, perc'hance, she 11 prove on cats 
and dogs, ss 

Then afterward up higher: but there is 
1^0 danger in what show of death it makes, 
More than the l(.)eking-up the spirits a time. 
To be more fresli, reviving. She is fool’d 
With a most false effect; and I the truer, 

So to be false with lier. 

Queen. • No further service, doctor, 

I'ntil I send for thee. 

( hr. I humbly take my leave. [Kvit. 
Queen. Weeps she still, say’st thou? Dost 
tlsou think in time 

She will not (piench,- ami let instructions enter 
Where folly now })ossesses? Do thou wwk: 
When thou shait bring me word slie loves my 

son, 


J ConchnioHK^ experiments. Quench, cool down. 


[ I ’ll tell thee on the instant thou art then 
I As great as is thy master; greater, — for 
j His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
j Is at last gasp: return he cannot, nor 


Continue where lie is: to shift his being ^ 
Is to exchange one misery with another; 
And every day that comes comes to decay 



Pleapeth your highness, a, y : here they are, madam. 


— (Aeti.r), n.) 

A day’s work in. him. What shait thou expect, 
To depender on a thing that leans, ^ — 
Who cannot be new built, nor 1ms no friends, 
[T/oj Queen drops the ho,v: Pisumo 
takes it up. 

So much as but to prop him ? — Thou tak’st ti]) 
Thou know’st not what; but take it for thy 
labour: 'd 


a Ilts being, the place where he is. 

To be, in being. 

5 Lems, leans over, and so threatens to fall. 
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It is a tiling I made, wliieli hath tlie king 
Pive times redeeiicd from deatli : I do not know 
What is more cordial:— nay, I prithee, take' it; 
It is an earnest of a further good 
That I mean to thee. , Tell thy mistress, how 
The case stands with her; do ’t as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on; but 
think 

Thou hast thy mistress still,— to boot, my son, 
Who shall take notice of thee: I ’ll move the 
king TO 

To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou ’it desire; and then inyseif, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 
Think on my words. [EivifFisamo. 

A sly and constant knave; 
Not to be shak’d; the ageiit for his master; 
And the remembrancer of her to hold 
The hand-fast^ to her IoitI.-"- I’ve given him 
that, 78 

Whicli, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
Of leigers- for lier sweet; and which she after, 
Except she bend iier humour, shall be assur’d 
To taste of too. 

Re-enter Pisanio tnid 

So, so; — well done, well done: 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 

Bear to my closet. — F;u’e thee well, Pisaiiio; 
Think on my words. 

{Kmcnf Qveeu and Ladies. 
Pis. And shall do: 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I’ll choke mvself: there’s all I’ll do for vou. 

[kvit. 

Scene YI. The same. Another room in 
the same. 

Enter Imogen. 

Imo. A father cruel, and a step-daiue false; 
A foolish suitor to a wed<led latly. 

That hath her husband ]>anishM;^™-0, that 
hiisl >aiul! 

Mysiijiireiue crown of grief! and those repeated 

I Hand-fast, contract, t.e. her marriage vow, 
^Leigers, ambassadors, 

3 jETer i.e. Posthumus. 

^ Banish'd, i.e. in banishment. 


Vexations of it! Had I been tliief-stol’ii, 

As my two brothers, liapfiy! but most miser- 
able 

Is the desire that ’s gloriiuis: Mess’d be those, 
How mean soeVr, that have tiieir hom‘st wills, 
Which seasons eoinfort‘'-~Who iiia\ I Ids be? 

Fie ! ■ ■ . a, 

■ AWer Fisanio Iaciiimo. 

Pis. Madam, a noble gentleiiian of ihuiie 
Tbmes from iny ion! with letters. 

Pack. Cdiange you," madam? 

The, worthy Leormtus is in safety". 

And greets your highness de;irly. 

[Presents a ietter. 
-}lm.o Tlutiiks, good sir: 

You 're kindly welconie. 
laeii. [.-l.svVc] All vf lau' that out of dfjor 
most rich I 

If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare. 

She is alone th’ Arabian )»ird: and I 
Have lust the wager. Boldinas be my friend! 
Arm me, audacity, frouu lucid to fo<»t! 

Or, like tie* Parthian. 1 .-ihall flying tight; 

Ha tiler, directly fly. ;!!l 

Lmo, He is one of t-lie i:'iol>lest fiotetto 

wliose kindnesses ■! am niost iiiliiiitely t'iecl. ' Iteflect 
upon him aceordingiy, as you value, yemr trust— 

’ liEONA'Trs.” 

»So far 1 read aloml: 

■But even; the veiyMiiiddle of ' my heart 
,Iswann\l !»y therest, and takes it tliankfuliy,— 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I iie 

Have w’ords to bid you; and,. shall tiiid/it'S'C),' ■ 

In all that I can <lo. 

[lack Thanks, fairest lady. — 

What, are men mad? , Hath imture given them,::, 

■ ■■..eyes 

To see this vaulted arch, and the rich ert*p 
Of sea and land, whicli can ciisti«guish;'’twix,t:: 
I The fiery ...orbs: above,. a.nd ' tlie tw:im'i’cl.'^'^ stones .' 

I Upon the numbeibP** Inaich and can we not 
! Partition make witli spectacles'*^ so precaons ; 
: ’Twixt fair and foul !■ 


'> Ghriintif;, desiuHis <»( iuuhiti«*us, 

Which scasom cimifmi, which kIvch ti zest to 
ness, 1 Vhangc goii, do you i-batme rolnur? 

Bejiket npan him, lock upon luns, 

» Tmintid, like as twins, 

10 Number'd, rich in mtinhcrs, i.e. caxeml with mmier- 
ons atones. ■ , n Bpeefades, to aee witli» eyes. 



ACT I. Sceiiw 0. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. Scene C* 




h)\ 0 . Wliat makes your admiration ? ^ 

Inch, It cannot be f tli’ eye; for apes and 
monkeys, 

’Twixt two such shes, would' chatter this 'way, 
and 40 

(Jnnteinn with mows- tlie other: nor f the 
judgment; 

For idiots, in this case of favour,'** would 
Be wisely definite : nor i’ th'* appetite.; . 
Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d,. 
Sliould make desire vomit emptiness, 

Xot so allur’d to feed. 

Tim, What is the matter, trow? 
hxch. The cloyed will, — 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running, — ravening'^ first the 
iamb, 

Longs after for the garbage. 

Imo, What, dear sir, 

Thus ra])S you ? Are you well? 5 i 

Inch, Thanks, madam; well — [To Pisanio] 
Beseech you, sir, desire 
My man’s abode where 1 did. leave him: he 
Is strange and peevish.® 

Pis, I was going, sir, 

To give him welcome. [Eivit, 

Imo, Continues well my lord? His health, 
beseech you? 
lack. Well, madam. 

Imo. Is he dispos’d to mirth '? I hope he is. 
lack. Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger 
there 

So iTierry and so gamesome: he is call’d co 
The Briton reveller. 

Imo. When he was here 

He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Xot knowing why. 

lack. I never saw him sad. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home; he furnaces 
Tlie thick sighs from him ; whiles the jolly 
Briton — 

Your lord, I mean”-]aughB from ’s free lungs, 
cries “O, 


I Admiration, astcmiiilinieiit. 

- Maws, wry faces, ^ Favouf, features. 

Ravening, ravenously devouring. 

« transports. 

® Strange and peevish, a stranger and foolish. 


Can my sides hold, to think that man— who 
knows 

By history, report, or his own proof, ^ To 
What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be — wfill’s free hours languish for 
Assured bondage?” 

Imo, Will my lord say so ? 

lack. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood 
with laughter: 

It is a recreation to be by, 

And hear him mock the Frenchman. But, 
heavens know, 

Some men are much to blame. 

Imo. Not he, I hope. 

lack Not he: hut yet heaven’s bounty to- 
wards him might 

Be us’d more thankfully. In himself, ’tis 
much; 

In you, — which I account his beyond all 
talents, — so 

Whilst I am hound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too. 

Tno. What do you pit}^, sir? 
lack Two ci'eatures heartily. 

Tno, I am one, sir? 

You look on me : what wrack discern yon in me 
Deserves your pity ? 

lack Lamentable! What, 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace® 
I’ the dungeon by a snufi*? 

Imo. I pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me ? 
lack That others do— oo 

I w^as about to say — enjoy your But 

It is an office of the gods to venge it, 

Not mine to speak on ’t. 

Imo, You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me: pray 
you— 

Since dotibting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do; for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 
The remedy then boim— discover to me os 
What both you spur and stop. 

lack Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whose touch, 
Wliose every touch,would force the feeler’s soul 


y Proof, experience. ® Solace, take delight. 





ACT X. Scene 6. 


ACT I, Scene 0, 


CYMBELIKE. 


To th.^ oatli of loyalty; this o])jeet, which 102 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
.Fixing it only here sli oiiJ d l—damiTd then— 
Slaver with lips^ as common as the stairs 
That mount the C^:utol ; joiim Avith 

hands 

Made hard w it h hoiudy falsehood — falseliood, as 
With labour; then hy-peeping- in an eye 
Base and illustrious® as the smoky light 100 
That’s fed Avith stinking talioAA’;— it AA^ere fit 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such reAmlt. 

Jmo, My lord, I fear, 

Has forgot Britain. 

lacJi. And himself. Not I, 

Inclin’d to this intelligence, proiioiince 
The beggary of his change ; but T is your graces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. 

Imo. Let me hear no more. 

Inch, 0 dearest soul, your cause doth strike 
my heart 

With pity, that dotli make me sick! A Ia<ly 
So fair, and fasten’d to a.n empevy^ ico 

Would make the greatest king double, to hv 
partner’d 

With tomboys, hir’d with that self exhibition*'’* 
Which your own cotiers yield I with diseas’d 
ventures 

That play Avitli all infirmities hm gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature! sucli boil’d 
' . stuff ^ ' ■ 

As well might poison poison! Be iweng’d; 
Or she that bore you Avas no queen, and you 
Recoil® from your great stock. 

Imo. ReA^eng’d ! 

Hoav should I be reveng’d 'i If this be true, — 
As I have such a heart that" both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,® — if it be true, isi 
Hoav should I be reveng’d 1 
lack Should he make me 

Live, like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets, 
Wildes lie is vaulting variable ramps,^® 

i Ups, by 

- Bippeeping, peeping: between whiles. 

1 nostrums, bickiug lustre, 

4 Empery, sovereignty. 

That self exMhition, that same allowance. 

<■- Hecoil, degenerate. ? That, object of abuse. 

^ Abuse, deceive. l^riest, priestess. 

10 Variable ramps, various leaps. 


In your dospite, u | m\ your | jiir,se ? Revenge it. 

.T dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure; 

■ 'More' noble than that runagate to A'our bed; 

■■ And' will continue fast to yiuir allVetioii, 

Still closed- as sure, 

Ipw,- : What, ho, Pisanio! 

lack. LetJiie ni}’ service temlei* <'m your lips. 
Imo, AAvay!— 1 do condemn mine ears that 
In-ive , 141 

, So long attended thee.— If thou wert lionour- 
abie, 

Thou AA'ouldst liaA^e told this tale f* >r A'irtiie, not 
For such an end tlam .seek'st,— as base as 
. strange. 

Thou AAU'ong’st a gentleman Avho is as far 
From thy report as thou from Inoiiour; and 
Solicit’st liere a lady tliat. flisdains 
Thee and the devil alike. — What ho, Pisanio! — 
The king rny fatlier sliall l.w made acquainted 
Of thy assault: if he shall lliink it tit, if.o 
A saucy stranger, in his couil. to 
As in a Romish stew, and to expMUud 
His beastly mind to us, he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughtt'r who 
lie not respects at all— What, hn, Pisanio! — 
lav/o- O hap[)y Ja'onatus! 1 may say: 

The credit*'^ that tliy lady hath thee 
Deserves tliy trust ; and thy m»(sl perfect gpod- 
; . ness 

HernssurVl credit. —Blessed live* you ioiig ! „ ' 
A lady 'to- the Avorthiest sir tliat over, . ..Kio';, 

(’ountry caiDl his! and you his mistress, ( a dy 
For Ahe most ■ worthiest fit!^ Give me : your 

■. -pardon. - 

.-I haA^e spoke this, to know if your affiance^'’'’ 
Were deeply rooted; and shall make your lord, 

; That Avhieh he Is, new o'er: and lie is one 

■ :Tlie truest -maiiner’d;^ such a holy, A^dteh, , ■: 
That h,e enchants societies into him; 

Half all men’s hearts are his. 

Lno, You wake amend s, ’ 

lae/i. He sits ’mougst men like a tiescended 
'gbd:;--. 

He hath n kind of lamour stds him otf, 17 *) 
l^Iore than a mortal seeming. P>e not angry, 
Aibst mighty princess, that 1 have iulventur’d 

u iTpmi patirpto'se, ut your expeiwe. 

12 ckm, secret. U! 31 art, traffic 

u Credit, good ophiioii. 

,15 Jfiame, coiifldenee, faitb. 



ACT L Scene <>, 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT 1. Scene (,5 


To try your taking of a false report; wMcli Made me to faii^ y(.Hi tlius; but tlie gods madt 
batb ■■■ 173 .' ■you, 

.Honour'd with contiiTiiation your great judg- Unlike all others, cdiatliess. Pray, your pardon. 

inent Ywo. All's well, sir; take iny power i’ tlie 

In the election of a sir so rare, court for yours. 

AVliieh you know cannot err: the love I bear lack. humble tliauks, I had irlmost 
him forgot iso 



lack. ’ Eevengeit, 

I dedicate mysedf to your sweet nleasuY'c,— ( Act i, 6. lu.l, llUS.) 


T' entreat your grace but in a small request, (df rich and exquisite form; their values great; 

And yet of moment too, for it concerns And I am something cuilous,- heiiig strange, 

Your lord; myself, and other noble friends, To have them in safe stowage: may it please 
Are partners in the business. you 102 

Imn, PTuy, wliat is^t ? To take them in protection ? 

Some dozen Ihimans of us, and your Imo. Willingly; 

lord — And pawn mine honour for their safety: since 

Tlse best feathei' of our wing — have mingled My lord hath interest in tliem, I will keep them 

sums In iny bedchamber. 

To buy a, present foi* tlie emjieroiq laah. They are in a trunk, 

Which. I, the factor for the rest, have done 

In France: ‘tis plate of rare device, and jewels 1 Fan, winnow, ti-y. 

VOL. xn. 


- Cfirioxis, careful, scnipiilous. 
129 197 


AOT 1. Scene d. 


ACT If. Srefie 1. 


OYMBELIKE. 


Attended by my men ; 1 nuike bold 
To send them to you, only for this night; 

I must aboard to-morrow. 

0, no, no. 

laeJu Yes, I be.seeeli ; or [ shall sluu’t my i 
word ‘-200 ■ 

By lengthening my return. Friun Gallia j 
I cross’d the seas on piii‘|.>ose and on p]‘oinise j 
To see your grace. | 

Jmo, I tliank you for your judns: j 


ACT 

Scene 1. Britain. Conrt he/hre O/mheHin/s | 
pcdace. I 

Enter Clotex and tiro Lords. [ 

Clo. Was there ever man had smth lack 1 i 
when I kiss’d the jack nj)i*n an up-cast,- to be ; 
hit away 1 I had a, hundred pound on’t: and ; 
then a whoreson jackanapes must taka? me np j 
forswearing; as if [ borrowed mine oaths of ^ 
him, and might imt spend them at my pleasure. , 

Fir.d Lord. What got he by that'^ You - 
have broke his pate wirli your bowl. s | 

^Vc. Lord. [ds'iVe] If his wit ha<] heeu like ; 
him that broke it, it would have run all tmt. ! 

Clo. Wheuagentlema.il isdisposM to swear, [ 
it is not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths, ! 

ha?^5: I 

Lord. No, my lord; [urSoV/e] noi’ crop 
the ears of them. 

Clo. Whoreson dog! — I giveliim satisfaction ? 
Would he had been one of my rank! i7 

Sec. Lord. To Ixave smelt like a fool, j 

Clo. I am nut vex'd more at any thing in j 
the earth, — A ]'>ox <.)n ’t ! I had i*atiier not be 
so noble as I am; they dare not tight with me, 
because of the queen my mother* every Jack- 
slave hath his bellyful of fighting, and 1 must 
go up and down like a, cock that nobody can 
match. 

>SA.*. Lord. You ai’e cock «*ind ca|’>ou 

too; and you crow, cock, witli your comb on. 

Clo. Sayt^st tbou ti7 

1 Outstood, oiitsta^'od. 

- An up-caM, a throw or cast at bowls. 

2 lla'/ eb? 'i Sayest thon? what do you say? 

]3(> 


But not away to-mor row ! 

■ liwL O, I mrisi, madam: 

Therefore I shall beseecli yxiu, if you |deas<-* 
To greet yxuirlord with w.ritirig, do't to-night: 
I have outstooiP my time: which is material 
To the tender vf our prc'-’enr. 

Imo. .1 will wi'ite. 

Send your trunk to me; it shall safe be kept, 
And truly yielded yi.HL You ’re very welctmie, 

[Erennt. 


IL 

Sen. Lord. It is iicd fit your ionls]ii|-> should 
undertj'ike every eoiii|:>aiiioir' tiait you ,gi,ve 
otfence to. sa 

Clo. No, I know rliat: but it is lit I should 
eomiiiit otFeuee to my inferioj's. 

See. Lord. .Ay, it i.s tit ftu* your lordship 
only. 

Clo. AYhy, s<t I say. 

First L<)rd. I Hd ytm hear of a, stranger that’s 
come to court tn-nigh1 t 

Clo. A stranger, and 1 not know on *t ! 

■See. J,ord, [JcvVcj lie's a si range fellou* iihu- 
self, and knows it imt. 

First L(»rd. There’s an Italian c<»im'; and, 
't is thought, one of Leouatus' iViend>. u 

■ t-'/o. :L<:;‘o,iiuiii.s! a banisli'd ra.si‘a,!.; a.nd, 's 
unolber, whatsiwver’ In* lu*. Wlm told you of 
tins stranger? 

First Lord, One your iuidship's page,-. 

Clo. Is it fit 'I weiit to look'iiixiii;^ 
there no derogation in ’t ? 

See. Lord. You ea,niiot deroga.te, my ioial. 

. ■ -Clo.. Not. easily, I 'think. 

. See. Lord. You are a fool granted: 

therefore your issues,** being brolish, do md 
derogate. r >*2 

Clo. C..bme, I’ll grt see this I'ialiau: wind I" 
have lost t<e<lay at bowls i'll win fo-nigld of 
bim. ( oine, go. 

See, lAtnL 111 attend \onr hudslnp. 

\ Exeeuf Clnf.’,,. aiid First 
That such a crafty tlcvi! as is liis imdlier 
Should yiehl the World tliisass! a wnmau ibai 

Cmnpanimit fellow. « J stones. Hciions. 



ACT [f, i'^ceue 1. 


OYMBELIKE. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


Bears all down witii her brain; and this her 
son 59 

(Jaiinot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And lea.ve eighteen. Alas, poor princess, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur’st, 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govern’d, 
A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce he ’d make! The heavens hold 
: ' firm 

The wails of thy dear honour; keepunshak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou mayst 
stand, 69 

T’ enjoy thy banish’d lord and this great land! 

l^ExiL 

Scene II. The same, Imof/e7i^s hedcka/mhei' in 
a tinmk in one come/' 

of it 

Imogen m bed, reading; a Lady attending, 

Inio, Who’s there? my %voman Helen? 
Lady. Please you, madam. 

Imo, What hour is it ? 

Lady. Almost midnight, madam. 

Lno. I Inive read tliree lioiirs, then: mine 
eyes are weak: 

Eoitl dovii the leaf where I have left : to 
bed: 

Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 
I pritliee, call me. Sleep hath seiz’d me wholly. 

[Eivit Lady. 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
Ouard me, beseech ye! lO 

lack imo comes fiwn the Lnmk. 
laeli. The crickets sing, and man’s o’er- 
laboiir’d sense 

Beiiairs itself by rest. Our Tarquin thus 
J>id softly ],>ress the rushes, ere he waken’d 
The chastity he w'ounded. — Cytlierea,' 

How In’avel}’ tliou beconi’st th}^ bed ! fresh 
lily! 

And winter tlia n the sheets ! That I mighttouch! 
But kiss; one kiss! — Bubies unparagon’d, 
How dearly they do ’t I — ’T is her breathing that 


Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ the 
taper 

Bows toward her; and would under-peep her 
lids, 20 

To see tir enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows,^ white and azure; lac’d 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct.®— But my 
design, 

To note the chamber: I will write all down 
Such and such pictures;— there the window;— 
such 

Th’ adornment of her bed;— the arras, figures, 
Why, such and such; — and the contents o’ the 
story, — ^ 

Ah, but some natural notes about lier body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 29 
Would testify, t’ enrich mine inventory :— 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying ! — Come ofif, come off;— - 
[Takiiig off her bracelet. 
As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard !— • 
’Tis mine; and this will w^itness outwardly, 
As strongly as the conscience does Avitliin, 

To the madding of her lord. On her left 
breast 

A mole cinqne-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip: here ’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 
Will force him think I ’ve pick’d the lock, and 
ta’en 4i 

The treasure of her honour. No more. To 
what end? 

Why should I wiite this down, that ’s riveted, 
Screw’d to my memory ? — she hath been read- 
ing late 

The tale of Tereiis : here the leaf ’s turn’d dowm 
Where Philomel gave up."^— I have enough: 
To the trunk again, and shut the spring of 
'At.— 

Swift, swdft, you dragons of the night, that 
.dawning 

May bare « the raven’s eye! I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is liere. 50 

[Cloeh strikes'. 

One, twm, three, — Time, time! 

[Goes into the trmih. Hceju closes. 


2 Winnoivs, i.e. tlie eyelids. ^ TCnct, dye. 

^ Gave up, yielded. Bare, open. 


I Cptherea, Yeims. 


131 


ACT II. .Scene, 3. 


OYMBELINE. 


ACT 11. S.vitc If. 


Scene III. T/tc same. A ji emte-ckamber ad- j 
join ing Imogmi's a pa rtm enU in the same. 1 

Enter Cloten and Lords. | 

First Lord. '\"(>ur iordsbip is tlie most patient 
man in loss, the most coldest that ever tiini'd 
up ace. 

Clo. It would make any man cold to lose. 


First Lord. Ihit man pati^.-nt a!?.;r 

the noble temper r»t‘ v‘(tur hu'O'.slri]*. an'‘ 

most hot and furious wluui you win. 

Clo. Winning will put any man intorniu’au’r. 
If I could get this foolish [lungen, I should 
have gold eiutuglu Its ahu(!>l imaaditg. isl 

llOtl ' . ' K> 

/¥r6T Dayyniy 



Inch. The crickets sing, and man’s o’erlahour’cl sense Bid softly pn-ss t hu nislu-s. ere he aken'd 

Kcpiiirs itself hy rest. Our Tjirf.uin thus Tlic chastity he wuundeil—l Art ii. c. j i- 


Clo. I w’ouid tlii.s music would come: I am ’ 
advised to give her music o’ mornings; they ■ 
say it will penetrate. — ' 

Enter Afasieimis. | 

Come on; tune: if you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, so; we’ll try with tongue too: 
if none will dt), let her remain; but I’ll never 
give o’er. First, a very excellent good-con- 
ceited thing; after, a wonderftd sweet air, with I 
admirable rich w’-oi-ds to it, ---and then let her | 
conskler. 

Song. 

Hark, hark! the lark at hcav'oa’s gate sings, 

And Pluehus gin.s arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 


On chalic'rF thnvers that lies; 

And winking Hary-bnd.s- Kgin 
To ope tlioir golden eyes: 

With every thing that pretty is. 

My lady sweet, arise; 

Arise, aiise! 

Ckh So, get you gmu‘. If this penetrate, I 
will consider’’ you r imisie tiu- better: if it 
not, it is a vice in her emu whieli luu's*-- hairs 
and caiveshgutsd nur the v<m*e of unpaved 
eunuch to boot, <‘an in ver nnumd. 

I liven nt J/ nsieians. 

i ChtiiVd, c*»p>shap<’*t 

« Mitrydmda. marlgohp. -n Oftmitirr, r« qtilie, 

^Hnmdmirsaml mires' -gufs, i.e. the fiddle how ami 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT' 11.' Scene 3, , 

}SW. Lord. Here comes tlie king. 

VLk 1 jun glad I was up so late; for that’s 
the reasiai I was up so early; he cannot choose 
but take this service I have done fatherly. 

Bnter Cymbeline and Queen . ' 

Good morrow to your majesty and to my 
gracious mother. 4i 

Q/ni. Attend yon here the door of our steim 
daughter? 

"Will she not forth? 

VIo. I have assail’d her with musics^ but 
she vouchsafes no notice. 

The exile of her minion is too new; 
She Inith not yet forgot him; some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she’s yours. 

(Jueen. You are most bound to the king, 
Ylio lets go l>y no vantages that may 50 
Prefer you to his daughter. Frame yourself 
To oT'dei’ly solicits,- and be friended 
"With aj)tness of the season; make denials 
Increase your services; so seem as if 
You v'ere inspir’d to do those duties which 
You temler to her; that you in ail obey her, 
Save when command to your dismission tends, 
And therein you are senseless. 

Cio. Senseless! not so. 

Eater a 2IeMenger, 

Me$s. So 'like you, sir, ambassadors from 
Rome; 

The une is Cains Lucius. 

Cpa. A worthy fellow, 

Albeit lie comes on angry purpose now; oi 
But that s no ftiult of his: we must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender; 

And towards himself, his goodness forespent^ 
on us, 

We nnist extend our notice. — Our dear son, 
Wheii you have given good morning to your 
mistress. 

Attend the queen and us; \ve shall have need 
T’ em[)h»y you towards this Roman. —Come, 
our queen. [E.mtnt all except Cloten. 
CIo. If siie be up, I ’ll speak tvith her; if not, 
Let her lie still and dream. — By your leave, 
ho! — [Knocks. 

I musicians. Solmta, solicitations. 

!! Forespeiit, previously bestoiveil, 


ACT 11. Scene s. ■: 

I know her women are about her: what 7i 
If I do line one of their hands? Tis gold 
Which buys aclmittance; oft it dotli ; yea, and 
makes 

Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and ’t is 
gold 

Which makes the true-man kill’d, alid saves 
the thief; 

Nay, sometime hangs both thief and true-man: 
what 

Can it not do and undo? 1 wdii make 
One of her women lawqyer to me; for 
I yet not understand the case myself.- — sc' 

By your leave. [Knocks. 

Enter a Ladp. 

Ladg. Wlio ’s tliere that knocks? 

Cio. A geiitienian. 

Ladif. No more? 

do. Y es, and a gentlew'oinan’s son. 

Lctdi/. That ’s more 

Than some, wdiose tailors are as dear as yours, 
Can justly boast of. What ’s your lordship’s 
pleasure? 

do. Your lady’s person: is she ready 
Lada/. : Ay,', 

To keep her chamber. 

Glo. Tliere is gold for you; 

Sell me your good repiort. 

Ladp. How! my good name? or to report 
of 3 'OU 89 

What I shall think is good? — The princess! 

Enter 

do. Good morrow, fairest: sister, j’our 
sweet band. [Exit Lady. 

Imo. Good morrow, sir. You lay' out too 
much pains 

For jmrehasing but trouble: the thanks I give 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, 

And scarce can spare them. 

do. Still, I sw'ear I love you. 

Imo. If you but said so, ’t ivere as deep with 
me:*'' 

If yroii swear still, your recompense is still 
That I I'egard it not. 

* Heady, dressed. 

5’Tivere as deep with- me, ’t would make as mudi im- 
pression on me. 

i:?3 


ACT 11. Scene 


CYMBELINE, 


\rT if, St‘f3u‘ 0. 


do. This is no answer. 

J.mo. But that you shall not say, I yield be- 
ing silent, 

I would not speak. 1 pray yon, spare me : faith, 
I shall unfold equal discourtesy loi 

To your best kindness : one of your great 
knowing^ 

Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 

Clo. To leave you in your madness, 'twere 
my sin : 

I will not. 

Imo. Fools cure not mad folks. 

do, l>o you call me fool'? 

Imo, As I am mad, I do: 

If you’ll be patient, I ’ll no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady’s maimers, no 
By being so verloal:^ and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my'' heart, do here pro- 
nounce, 

By the very truth (»f it, I care not. for you; 
And am so near the lack <.>f charity, — 

To accuse myself, — I hate you; which I had 
rather 

You felt than make ’t my boast. 

do. You sin against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. Foi* 
The contract you pretend with that base 
wretch, — 

One bred of alms, and foster'd, wi th (‘old dislies, 
"With scraps o’ the court,-- it is no contract, 
none: 120 

And though it be allow’d in meaner |>arties — 
Yet who than he more mean / — to knit their 
souls — 

On whom there is no more dependency'" 

But brats and beggary— in self-hgimd^ knot; 
Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement'" by 
The consequence^' 0’ the crowm; ami must not 
foil" 

The precious note of it with a base .slave, 

A Inkling for a livery,^ a squire’.s cloth, 12s 
A pan tier,*’ not so eminent. 
imo. .Prt)faue fellowd 

I Knowing, experience. 2 Vnbal, outspokep. 

® Ko more dependeneg. nothing more dependent. 

4 Seff -figur'd, tied by tliemselves. 

5 Enlargement, liberty. 

« Consequence, succession. " Foil, defeat, mar. 

8 A hildingfar a lirery, a menial only lit for a livery, 

8 Panticr, pantry-man, 

by' 


Wert tlioii the son of Ju|jiter, a,nd no inoro 
Blit wlmt thou 'art besides, tlmn wert tno base 
To 'be his. groom: thou wt?rt digiiifb'd eimugh, 
Even to the point of envy, if 't ^vm-e Uiadt- 
Comparative for^^ your virtues, to be styi d 
The under-harigman of his kingdom: aitd hated 
For being jirefe.rr’d so u'eil. 

do. dbe st>iith”fo,g rot him! 

Imo. He never can meet mc*i'e raisclianee 
■ than come i-iT 

To be. but nam’d of thee. His meanest garment, 
That ever hatli but elifjpVi Ijis body, is rlearrw 
In my respect than all the hairs abc>ve thee. 
Were they all made siicli men. 

ife/cr PiSAXio. 

How iinw, Pisa 11 io! 

do. 'Hlis gai'iiient*.’’ Xtov, t iu‘ de\‘il - 
Imo. To Horuthy my wf.aiian hit* the*,- prc» 

. .sently — 14:5 

^ do. "Mlis gai’iJU'iit I” 

Imo, 1 am sprit«'d with m tbnl: 

Friglitial, and anger’d go bid uiv wu- 

mao 

Search for a, jewel that Ion casually 

Hath left mine arm: it was thy masier’s; 

shrew me, 

If I would lo.se it for a revtmta.^ 

Of any king’s in Europe. I do think 
I sa\v't this morning; CMijtid,enl. I am ’IM\ 

Ija.st night d: wa.s on mine arm; I kiss'd if; 

I hoj>e it he nrd gone to tell my lord 
That I kks aught but he. 

PiA. ’T will not be lost. 

Imo. I hope so: go and search. 

[/dr/? PkaotiK 

do. You have abus’d me: — 

His. meanest garment! ” 

V Imo. ■■■ Ay, I’ said so, sir: 

If you will make ’t an action, call wdtness t«» ’t. 
Pio. T will inform your fatlier. 

Imo. Your imdlier ioo: 

She’s my good lady; ami will conceive, I hope, 
But the worst of me. So, I you, sir. 

To the -worst of disconhmt. j'/drP. 

Clo. 1 11 be riu’ongdl:- - 

His meane.st garment ! \V t,- 1 1. [ /dr fV. 

a> Cnmpamtive/ar, i.e, a caitiparafirc est-fmatt* *>f. 

n pfv/m’U' pmiuoted. " ■ ri ■ 

Cmuailp, accidentally. 



ACT II. Scene 4, 


ACT II. Scene 4. ' CYMBELINE. 


Scene 1Y. Home, An apart?ne/U in Fhi- 
. :lario\s house, , 

Jiwter PosTHUMUs ami, P hil AR io. 

Post. Fear it not, sir : I would I were so sure 
To will the king, as I aiu bold her honour 
Will remain hers. 

Fill What means do you make to him? 
Fost. Not any; but abide the change of 
time; ,■ 

Quake in ' the present winter’s state, and wish 
That warmer days would come: in these fearkP 
hopes, 

I barely gratify your love; they failing, 

I must die much your debtor. 

F/d. Your very goodness and your company 
0‘erpays all I can do. By this, your king lo 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Oaius Lucius 
Will do’s commission throughly: and I think 
He ’ll grant the tribute, send tli’ arrearages, 
Or look upon our Eomans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Fost, I do believe — 

Statist‘s though I am none, nor like to be— 
That this will prove a war; and ^mu shall hear 
Tile legions now in Gallia sooner landed 
III our not-f earing Britain than have tidings 
(.)f any jienny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order’d than when Julius Gesar 
Smil’d at their lack of skill, but found their 
courage 22 

“Worthy his frowning at: their discipline 
Now mingled wu’th their courages will make 
known 

To their approvers*^ they are people such 
That mend upon the world. 

Phi See! lachirno! 

.Enter Iachimo. 

J^osf. T.1,ie swiftest harts have posted you by 
land; 

And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails. 
To make your vessel nirnlile. 

Phi Welcome, sir. 


i Feas'd, rningletl with fear. 

- Statist, statesrnjui, politician. 

'• Approvers, those who make trial of them, their foes. 

^ Mend upon the world, get the upper hand of their 
neighbours. 


Fost. 1 liojDe the briefness of your answer 
made » m 

The sjieediness of your return. 

lack. , Your lady 

Is one of the fairest that I ’ve look’d upon. 
Fost. And therewithal the best; or let her 
beauty 

Look through a casement to allure fake hearts, 
And be false with them. 
lack. Here are letters for you. 

Fast. Their teiiour good, I trust. 
lack. ’T is very like. 

Fhi Was Cains Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there ? 

lack. He was expected then, 

But not approach’d. 

Post. All is well yet. — 39 

Spiarkles this stone as it was wont? oris’ t not 
Too dull for your good Arearing? 

lack. If I have lost it, 

I should har’e lost the Avorth of it in gold, 

I ’ll make a journey tAvice as far, t’ enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness which 
“Was mine in Britain; for the ring is Avon. 
Post. The stone ’s too hard to come by. 
lack. Not a whit, 

Your lady being so easy. 

■ Fost Make not, sir, , 

Your loss your sport : I hope you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

lack Good sir, AA-e must, 

If you keep coA^enaiit. Had I not brought bo 
The knoAA^ledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question further: but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring; and not the Avronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded hut 
By both your Avills. 

Post, If you can make ’t apparent'"’ 

That you haA^e tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours: if not, the foul o].>iuion 
You had of her pure honour gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or iiiasteiiess leaves both 
To AAdio shall tind them. 

Jach. Sir, my circumstances, 

Being so near the truth as I will make them, 
Must hrst induce you to believe: Avhose 
strength cs 


5 Apparent, evident. 
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CYMBELINE. ■ ■ Acr ii. btviie .|. 

Be.pale: I Iwg but leave to mr t b i> /fc wel; see ! ~ 


ACT II. Scene 4, 

I will contirm witli oath; wliicli, I doubt not. 
You 11 give me leave to spare, wlieii you shall 
find 

'You need it not, 

.Po.<t. Proceei,!. 

.Must, lier bedchamber,— 
Yliere, I confess, I slept not; but profess. 
Had that was well ^Y0^t!l watching,— it was 
bang’d 

IVith tapestry of silk aiid silver; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her boniMn, 
And Cydnus sweiFd ;d)o\’e the liaiiks, or for 
The press of boats or |>ride: a piece of work 
So bravely done, wo rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value; w’hich I wonder’d 
Could be so rarely and e.vaetly wrought, 

Since the true life on ’t was — 

Pont. This is true; 

And this )’ou might have lieard of here, by me 
Or by some other. 

laclt. Afore particulars 

Must justify my kiiGwleflge. 

Pont. Si> they must, 

Or do your honour injury. 

litc/i. The cliinmey so 

Is south the chamber; and the cliimmy-piece 
Oliaste Bian. batidng: ne\’er saw I iigures 
So likely to report tliemselvesC the cutter 
Was a,s anothei’ Nature, diimlj; tnitwent her. 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post This is a thing 

Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 

Jac/i. The roof o’ the chamber 

Witli golden cherubins is fretted: her and- 
irons — 

I had forgot them— were two wanking Ckipids 
Of siivei*, each on one foot standing, nicely oo 
Depending'-^ on their brands. 

Post This is her honourl — 

Let it be granted you have seen all this,— and 
praise 

Be given to your remend trance, — the <lesori}e 
tion 

Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 

-/<n 7 o Then, if you can, 

[ P^fihoojf offt the hmeelet 

^ To report theumlceti. to spoak and an account of 
themselves. •- Depcndtnpt leaning:. 
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; Aud.now/t is upOigain: it imisl be married 
e To that 3^0111’ diamoirl; i 'll liieiu. 

j :PoSt. . »b..tV 4 ?! — 

: Once mcu’e Jet nie beh'd<l it ; i.-, ii that a.j 

C ^Vhich I Mt with lieiY 

; lack- Sir,— I thank her, — that: 

■■ She .stripp’d it from her arm; I. seo he!' ; 

; Her pretty action did outsell^ hei* gift, 

; And yet eiirieird it t('>o: .shegnvo it me. a,iid 

r sakl 

!■ She prb’d it. once. 

; Post. ■ be siie iiluekkl it: off 

; To send it me. 

Ptek She W’rites^ so to you, .doth. sl.ie t 

Past. O, no. Hi », no ! 't is tine. Here, lake 
; this too; [OiC',-,' fp/f 

i It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 

! Kills me to look oii't. — f..et jher** be n-ihomair 
j Ylieretbeiv is beauty ; triuli.wluMV >emblanee; 

io\'e, ie;i 

i Wlmrelbeie'sauothei- man ; ihe vcvio-of WMmen 
i Of no nntre boutlage'^ bt*. ic where ! few ’re 
; made, 

J Than tluw are t»> their \■irh{e^: wliioh i> noth- 
. . ■ ing.— 

' O, above measuvt* false! 

/Vd. I la\'e patience, sir, " 

And take Vi an* ring again; *t is nut \’i*1 won*'' 
it mas be jH'idiuble sir* lo>l it; nv 
Who knows if omt of her womem lieing eor» 
..rupted. 

Hath stoFn it fiauii iieiP 
Post. Very true; 

And Sit, I hope, he eaitie by ’t. Pack iny rii2g: 

Beiidei* to me some corpiual sign alMpit her, 
More evident than this; for this was stobn. -t 
laeh. By Jupiter, 1 had it from her arm. 
Past Hark you, he .swears: b^' .lupiter lie 
swears,'" .■ ■ ,122' 

’Tis true,-“-na3 , keep tin* ring, h is true: I hn 
■■■sure ■ . ■ . ■ 

She would not Jijse it: her aftendalds ai't* 

All Hwau'u and lumourabh';--' they iiidne'd to 
steal it! 

And stranger! ■ Xo, lie hath iUijtgvM her: 
The cogni^sancfcd^ of her in<*o!itiiieiiey 

« Itp. put nr, imt muy. •* i'Xccctt in vidiie. 

Hondatje^ biiidiuK 
« Citfpiim nee, btulgrc. 



A<jT IL 


OYx\iBELINE. 


ACT II. Scene 4. 


Is this,— she h.:ith bon^’lit tlie name of whore 
thus deiti*ly. — 

Tliere, lake tliv liire; ajid ail the fiends of 

hell 

].)ivide themselves between yon! 

Sir, be patient: 

This is not strong enough to be believ’d i:n 
Of one persuaded well ofd' 


. Post. Never talk on ’t ; 

She hath been eolted by him . 

lach. If you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast— 
Worthy the pressing— -lies a, mole, right 
proud 

Of that most delicate lodging: by my life, 

I kiss’d it; and it gave me present hung-er 



Tcj feed again, tliough full You do remember 
This stain upon her? 

Post. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 140 
W ere there no more but it. 

lack. Will you hear more? 

Post. Spare your arithmetic: never count 
the turns; 

Once, and a million! 

Jorif. 1 ’ll be s\v<n‘n — 

Pt>sf. No s\vearing. 

If you will swear you liave not done ’t, yon lie; 

I of one persiHtdi'il well of, of one we luive a good 
opinion of’ 


And I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou ’st made me cuckold. 

lae/i. 1 ’ll deny notliing. 

Post. O, that I had lier here, to tear her 
]iml)-meal ! 

I will go there and do’t; i’ the court; before 
Her father: — I ’ll do scunetliing — 

Phi. ■ Quite besides 

The government of patience! — You have won: 
Let’s follow him, and pervert- the I'lresent 
wrath 

He hath against himself. 


Jack. " With all my heart. \E.%'eu)it, 



2 Pervert, avert 
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ACT II. Scene 5. 


GYMBELINE. 


Ai'l' III. Srt'iti* 




SciSNE V. Tke scmie. Another rooniin the same, 

: . ' ■ ■ V 

Fast. Is there no way for men- to be, but 
women 

Must be half" workers? We. are all bastards: 
And that most venerable man w'hich I 
.Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was .stampM.; some coiner with his | 
tools 

Made me a counterfeit: yet my mother seemkl 
The Dial! of that time: so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. — 0, vengeance, ven- 
geance! — 

Me of my lawful pleasure she I'estrainkI, a 
And pray’d me oft forbearance; did it with 
A pudency^ so rosy, the sweet view on 't 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn; that I 
thought her 

As chaste as unsunn’d snow: — O, all the 
devils! — 

This yellow .lacliimo, in an hour, — was ’t n«)t ? — 
Or less, — at firsts — perehanee he s[)oke not, 
but, 

Like a full-aeorn’d boar, a German one, 

. ACT 

ScEXE .1. Britain. .1 room o f state in 
Cjfrn bet inFs paUiee, 

Enter in state Ctwibklive, Qneen^ Cloten, and 
Lords at one door; and at another Caius 
Lucius and Attendards. 

Cpn. ISTow say, what would Augustus Cmsar 
witli us? 

Lite. W'lien Julius (Aesar — -whose remem- 

0 . braiice.yet 

Lives in men’s eyes, and svili to oai*s aial 
tongues i 

Be theme and hearing e^'el‘-~ was in tins Britain : 
And conquerd it, (^assiluhtn, thine uncle, — i 

Famous in Gmsars })i’aises, no whit less j 

Than in liis fea,ts deserving it,— for him ; 

And his succession granted Home a tribute, j 

, ™ I 

1 Piidcnetj, modesty. ] 
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I'- Cried, “O!’-' “’ and moiiiitetl; froaid iiu opposi- 
tion 

But wlnit lie look'd for >ho?ild oppost*. uiid she 
Should- fiTtm encounter guard. — rould I lind 
out 

The wa,u:nan’.s part ii:i :mei For Ihcrt^ no 
niotio.n*' 2t.) 

That tends to vice in rnmi, but 1 atliriii 
It is the woniair's part: be A; hing, note it, 
The wminan's; tlattering, liei-s; lieceiving. Iiers; 
Lust and rank tlioughts, hers. Inc’s; rovenges, 
hers; 

Ambitions, envetings,i*hange<‘tf |u*ides;biisfiaiii, 
Nice‘’ longing, siaiide3\s, luiitability, 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell 
know.s, 

Why, hers, in part or* all; imt rather, all; 

For even to vice ca 

They are not constfud, but an- changing still 
One vice, but of a iniuule old. bn- <)ne 
Not half so old as That. I 'll write anuinst 
tliemd-’ 

Detest them, cnr.se them:— vt‘t A ]> greater skill 
In a, triit' hate, to prag ]Ih'\ h:nr their will; 
The verv devils cannot plague tluan betltjr. 

[EnV. 

HI. 

A\*arly tluee thousainl pounds; wiiicli by thee, 

lately ^ , a 

Is left iintenderxL 

Qneen. And, to kill the marvel, 

Shall be so evei% 

do. There Ite many (.'.‘c.sars, 

Ere sueli another Julios. Britain is 
A wamki by itself; a,ud we ‘will imthiiig piiy 
For wearing our own noses. 

Qaeen. That r>ppm'tii 1 1 ity, 

WTueh then they liaii to take from ‘s, to rr'suine 
We have again.- Rtamonber, sir, iny lit ae. 
The kings your a nceHt4>rs; together with 


- 0.’ the j^Tunt of a 'boar t.H lunMitlcd, 

« hnpulise. 

"^Chaiejeof €U|nbdt‘tnsly eljuuging one esirava- 

gaiiee for another. AVre, sqiiearsiliih. 

« JfWa? againd them, pat tiowu my muue on the side 
opposed to tliem, and so jn'otesfe agaiiiHfc them. 


ArT ill. i. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 




i 


Tlic rjaliiral bravery of your Lsle, %vhic]i stands 
As XeptiiiieA park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscalable and roaring waters; 
With sfiuds tlial will not ]:>eai’ your enemies* 
boats, ■. 21 

But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of 
conquest 

bhssa.r made here; but made not here his brag 
Oi ‘‘Came, and saw, and overcame:” with 

, , ..shame — ■ 

The first that ever touch’d liiin — he was carried 
. From off our coast, twice beaten; [[and his 
■ . ■ s,hipping — 

■ Poor ignorant baubles ! — on our terrible seas, 
Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, crack’d I 

■ As easily ’gainst onr rocks:] for joy whereof 
The fam’d Cassibelaii, who was once at point — 

0 giglet^ Fortune 1 — to master Ciesar’s sword, 
IVfade Lud’s-town- with rejoicing tires bright, 
And Britons vstnit with courage. 33 

Cio. [ Come, there 's no more tiibute to be 
paid: our kingdom is stronger than it was at 
Ahat time; and, as I said, there is no mue such 
; CVesavs: other of them may lia,ve crook’d noses; 

; but to owe such, straight arms, none. 

Cj/?n, Son, let your mother end. 30 

C7o. W e have yet many among us can gripe 
; as liard as Oassihelan: I do not say I am one; 

; but I ha-\na hand. — ] Why tribute? whyshould 
we pay tribute ? If Gesar can hide the sun 
from us with a blanket, or put the moon in 
his pocket, we will ])ay him tribnte for light; 
else, sir, no more tribute, pi*ay you now. 

You must know, 

Till the injurious Eomans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free: Gesar’s 
: ' ambition, — 

'[[Which sweli’d so much, that it did almost 

C ■ stretch 50 

' The sides 0 ’ tlie world, — against all colour,^ 

.here'] ■ " ■ - • 

Did put the yoke upon ’s; which to shake off* 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 

(Vo. aad Lords. We do. 

(hpn. Say, tlien, to Csesar, 

Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which , j 

1 irUjlvt, tU‘kk‘, like a giglet or harlot. ; 

Lnd'a-toH'to London. | 

3 Ainaoittf all tudonr, eoiitrary to all show of right. | 


Ordain’d our laws, — whose use the sword of 
Causal*'. 

Hath too much mangled; whose repair and 
franchise’^ 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed. 
Though .1101116 be therefore aiigry;--[Mui-5 
nmtiiis made our laws, 59 ; 

Who was the first of Britain which did put ) 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d if 
Himself a king.] ■ 

Luc. I ’m sorry-, Cymheline, 

That I am to pronounce Augustus Ctesar — 
CVesar, that hath moe kings his servants tLan 
Thyself domestic officers— thine enemy: 
Eeceive it from me, then: — war and confusion 
; In Gesav’s name pronounce I ’gainst tliee; look 
' For fury not to be resisted. —Thus defied, 

I thank thee for myself. 

[[ Cj/m. Thou ’rt w^elcome, Cains. { 

Thy Ciesar kniglited me; my youth I spent ; 

' Much under him; of him I gather’d honour; : 
Which he to seek^ of me again, perforce, 72 
Behoves me keep at utterance.^’ I am perfect" 
i That the Pannoniaus and Dalmatians for 
' Their liberties are now in arms, — a precedent^ 
j Which not to read would show the Britons cold : ! 

' So Omsar shall not find them. ) 

Z'ue. Let proof speak. ]i 

CIo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make 
pastime with us a clay 01 * two, 01 * iongei*: if you 
seek us afterwards in other terms, you shall 
find us in our salt-water girdle: if you heat 
us out of it, it is yours; if you fall in the ad- 
venture, our crows shall fare the better for 
yon ; and there ’s an end. 

Zu>c. So, sir. 

Q/m. I know your master’s pleasni’e, and he 
mine: 

All the remaiiP is, welcome. [Zz-eunt. 

Scene .11. Tkesajne. xinofZerrootn in the same. 

Enter Pisanio, ndth a letter. 

Fis. How! of adultery? Wherefore write 
you not 

What monster ’s her accuser?— Leonatus! 
j 0 master ! what a strange infection 

I 4 Pranchii<e, free exercise. s To seek, seeking. 

I 6 Keep at utterance, defend to the ntterinost. 

I ^ Perfect, well informed. *5 Remain, remaiiKler. 
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ACT HL Same A 


CYMBI3LINE. 


.A<T ill. A 


Is iiiti.i tliy earl Wliat false Italifuu 
Aspoisoiioiis-tunguM as liaiided, hath ]>re\7vird 
On til y too rea<ly hearing? — Disloyal. I !Xo: 
She’s pniiisird for tier trutii; and aiuiergoes,'^ 
More goddess-like tlian wife-like, such assaults 
As wonhi take iu- seine virtue.- -D luy niastej* I 
Thy mind to*^ her is now as low as were lo 
Thy fortunes.- -How that I sin mid murder her? 
Upctii the hive, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy coimuaiid? — I, her ? — her 
bloc»d ? 

If it he so to do good service, never 
Let me be counted serviiteable. .How lo«.>k 1, 
That I should seem to hu*k Immauity 
So much as this facD comes t<.»? [Ileadi^H/'] ‘‘ Do’ t: 
the letter 

That I have sent lier, by her own command 
Shall give thee opjxirtunit}:” — OdairmVIpaperl 
Black as the ink that's (Ui thee! Senseless 
bauble, 

Art thou a fedary ■*’ for tiiis act, ami luok’st 
So virgin-like without? — .L< >, liere she comes. — 
I ’m ignorant in wluit I am con.imanded. 

Aa?cr i'MOGKX. 

imo. How now, Pisauio ! 
fhA Madam, here is a. letter from my lord. 
Imo. Who? tiiy innl ? that is my lord, — 
Leonatus ? 

0, learird indeed were that astrouumei’ 

That knew the stars iis I his diameters; 

He ’d lay the future open.— You good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd relLsli of love, :iO 
Of my lord’s health, of his content, — yet not- 
That we two are asunder, — let that grieve 
him, — 

Some griefs are med'einable that is one of 
them, 

.For it doth physic love;— of his content 
All but in that!- -Good wax, thy leaver — 
biess’d be 

You liees that make tiiese locks of counsel !" 
Lovers, 

And men in dangerous Ixmds, ]>ray not alike; 
Though forteiters^ you cast in pimm, yet ns 

I Undergoeii, bears up uyaiusfc. - Take in, subtlue. 

3 To, Goniparea to. -i Fact, evil deed. 

^ Fedarg, accomplice. 

^Mcd’chiable, niediciiial. ? Commd, secrecy. 

« Forfeiien, those who forfeit their sealed bond, 
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You elasp y<»ung Cupid's tables.'* - I laud news, 
■get Is ! ■ . [ 

■ Justice, and your father's wrath. ."Iioulil In/ talar 
■ me in bis dominion, could ra.)r be to uic, as 

you, 0 the .dearest of erefttun.s. \vo«ild even renew 
' me with your eyes. Take notice that i am in f hmhria. 

I at M.i}ford-Iiaven : what your owjt love will, <jut of 
I this, advise yon, follow, be wishes you all bapjh 
j ■ ness, that remains loyal to hisvnw. aiidyoisr, fnerea-;* 

I iiig .ill love, Lf;oy.vrrs posTiirMi's.” 

■!' O, for a ht»rse with wings! Hear'si thou, 
[ 'Pisauio? uft 

i He is at Milforri-Iiaveii: mad, and kdl im* 
i How far t is thither. If uui* of mean atlairs 
I ' May plod it in a week, why may not 1 
I" ; CTlide thither in a day ?~--Them true Pisauio,-— 
;A¥ho Jungst, like me, to see tliy lord; vdio 
I iong'st.— 

0, let nieha te, bur but like ine: -~-yf'i lungVd,-- 
But in a fainter kiud;~-« K nut like me; 

For mine’s bevund hrv. uni. >.av, ;nid speak 
thiekJJ-' 

Lovtb.s euiniselIoi''A'houii.i tili the h...re»><»f lu»ar- 

ing, 

I’o the snadlicring uf the >euse.-- far if k 

To this same blessed Milford: and. by th*' way, 
Tell me how 'Wales was iriade so happy as 
T inherit v^ueh a havtm: but, liivi of all, 

How we may steal front la-netu and for thegap 
That we shall make in limta fi’Miti our lienee- 
g<"»i'Ug’ 

And our return, i' I'Xen.sm-'-luii first, how .gtA 
hei'.ice: 

Why slnadd exeust- he horn oi' e'er !n*gid f 
j We li talk of that hiuvafter. Prilhee, speak, 
j How many set>re of miles may we well ride 

' ’Twdxt houi* and hour? 

I -ZhA tJne score 'twixt sun and sun, 

Madam, s emmgh for you, and tor) much tor>. 
Jmo, Why, one that rode lo's cxeciitiou, 

man, 

CVruld never go so slow: I ‘ve heard of riding 
wagers, 

Where horsc^s have been nimhlerlhaji thesands 
That run i the clock's bi'half: --hni this is 
foolery:— 

Go bid my woman feign a siekm‘ss; say 
She 'll imme to her father: ami provide me pre- 
sently 

■ ^ tablets, 

Fate, tiimlify wimt I siy, n Tkkk. fiwt 



ACT Hi. , Scent* 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT ni. .-Sctine 3. 


A. riding" -suit, no ro.stiier tlrm would fit 7S 

A fraukiirf.sMioustAvife. 

./^A Mailain, you're best consider. 

I uio. 1 see betVuv lue, inau : nor here, nor here, 
Xnr wiia,i' ensues, ].)ut Inivc a fog in them, 
lliut I cannot look through. Aw'ay, I prithee; 
J>o as 1 bid thee: theivh no more to say; 
Aci'essibie is none but Alilford way. [Kveimt 

Lit. 77o; ,s‘n//?e. Hb/rs; a tuountainoHS 
coiniti'ii u'lth a mn\ 

Eiitfjt\ from the care, Belarius; tketi Gui- 
DERirs Arviragcs. 

./A.7. A goodly da.jy' not t* > keep house, with 
such 

Whose roof ’s as low as oui-sl Stoop, boys: this 
gate 

Instructs you how t; adore the heavens, and 
bov's you 

Toa morning's holy office : thegatesof monarchs 
Areai‘clfdsohigh,tliat giants may jet ‘■^through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to tne sun. — Hail, thou fair 
heaven! 

We liouse i' the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

'(Jtd, Hail, heaven! 

drr. tiail, heaven! 

BeL Now foi' our mountain sport: up to 
yoiid hill, 10 

Your legs are young; I 'll tread these flats. 
Consider, 

When yon above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place vdiich lessens and sets oft*; 
And }'ou may then levolve what tales I Ve told 
you 

Of courts, of princes, of the trick.s in war: 

: [[This service is not service, so being clone, 
But being so allowVl: to apprehend thus, 
Diviws iis a profit from all things we see;[] 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sluirded’’ lieetle in a safer hokb^ 20 

Thau is the fuli-wingki eagle. [^0, this life 
, Is nobler than attending for a cheek,® 
'.Kicker than doing nothing for a habe, 


1 /{ franklin, a yeoman. - Jet, strut. 

Shardedy provided with shards, or winj?-cases. 

^ Hold, stroiigliold. 

Attending, doing service. « ChecJe, reproof. 


Kroiider than, rustling iii lu i] mid-f or silk : ) 

Sueh gain the cap of iiim that makes 'em flue, 
Yet keeps his book" uii cross’d: no life to ours. “J , 
Gdi, Out of your proof you sjjeak: wo, poor 
iiniledgii, 

Have never wing’d from view o’ the nest, nor 
know not 

What air’s frond^ home. Haply this life is best, 
If quiet life be best ; sweetei* to you so 

That ha.ve a sharper knowui; well correspoiicliiig 
With your stiff age: hut unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance; travelling a -bed; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stricle a liinit.^® 

Arv. Wdiat .should we s])eak of 

Wlien we are old as you? when we sha.ll hear 
The rain and •wind beat dark ]>eceniber, bow, 
In this our pincliiiig cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing Iioui’s a,wi\y 'I We have seen no- 
thing; , 39 

We are beastly subtle as the fox for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf for vdiat Ave eat: 

Our valour is to cliase what flies; oiu* cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d birff, 
And sing our bondage freely. 

Bel. Flow you speak! 

Did you but knoAA^ the city’s usuries, 

And felt them knoAvingiy: the art G the court, 
As hard to leaA^e as keep; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippeiy tlcat 
The fear ’s as bad as falling: the toil o’ the war, 
A pain^^ that only Kseems to seek out danger 
I’ the name of fame and lionour, which dies i’ 
the search, 5i 

And hath a.s oft a slanderous e])itaph 
As record of fair act; nay, many times 
Doth ill deserve by doing \veli; Avliat ’s worse, 
Must coiirt’sy at the censure: — (> boys, this 
.story 

The Avorld may rend in me: my body ’s mark’d 
With Eomau SAVords; and my report \A-as once 
First with the best of note: Cymbeliiie loA^’d 
.. me; , , , . 

And wlien a soldier Avas the tlienie, my mune 

? His book, i.c. lii.s ledger, 
s Out of your proof, from your experience. 

» From, away from. 

i'> To stride a Hm if, tt> overpfis.s his bound, 
n Beastly, beast-like. 

12 A pain, a la1)our or trouble. 

13 Deserve, get its reward, earn. 
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ACT III. Scent' 3. 


CYMBELINE. 


IIL Key»e ?,. 


Wsria lint f<ir uli‘: tlieii w:is I as a tree (>u 

Whose lioughs <lid bend with fruit: but in one 
night, 

A storm <jr robl)ery, citll it what will. 
Shook duwn luy mellow hangings,^ nay, my 
leawes, 

xlnd left me bare to weather. 


6b//. I'lieertiiin favour! 

BeL My fault being nothing,— as I 've told 
, you oft, — m 

But that two villains, who>e falsi' oaths |ov-» 
vail'd 

Before my |'»erfeet honour, swon* to t 'yisibeliiie 
I was confederate with tlie Ihuiians: so, 








BbL Jjiu, ui* to tht* juountmus i 

Thin is not hunters' laugiiage :>-~he that strikes 
The venison first shiiil be the lor«l o’ the ftnist—C-Vet iii. Ji. TS-r.'i.) 


Follow'd my banishment; and, this twenty 
years, 

This rock and these demesnes have been my 
world: TO 

Where I ha-ve livM at honest fri'edom; paid 
More pious debts to lieaven than i]i all 
The fore-end- of my time. — Bur, up to the 
mountains! 

This is not hunters’ language:— he that strikt^s 
The venison tirsi sliall be the lord o’ the feast; 
To him the <Aher t\vo shall rniiiister; 


1 Hanyuigftf ie. fruit. 


“ Foye-end, e.arlier part. 


And we will fear no poison, whicli attends 
tu place of greater state. 1 ’ll meet you in the 
valleys, [Aire///// 6b/n/c/v/os‘ ''/n//J/v'’//** 07 //.'!f. 
How bard it is to huh* tb** sporks of jiature. 
These boy.s know littletiuwaresonstothe king: 
Nor Ovmbtdine dreams that they are ali^'e. 
They tliink they're mine; and. tliough train d 
up thus meanly s:j 

I’ the cave wlunvin tliey b»iw, theii’ thoughts 
do hit 

The roofs t/f palaces: juid nature prompts t Item, 
In simple and low things, to priniv it much 
Beyond the trick (,»f i/lbers. This Pol vdoi'e, 





CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


ACt Hi, Scone 


The heir of (.Viiibeline and j-jritaiii, who B7 
The kiiig' his failier eallhl (inideriiis, — Jovel 
Whtai on iny three-foot stool 1 sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I ’ve done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story: say, ‘‘Thus iiiiiie enemy fell, 
And thus I set my foot (ui s neck;” even then 
Tile princely Ijloud flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Btrains Ins yoiiit^^ nerves, and puts himself in 
]>u.sture 

Tliat acts iny words. The younger brother, 
C?adwal,— 

Once Arviragus, — in as like a figure, 

Strikes life into my speech, and shows much 
more 

H'is own conceiving, — - Hark, the game is 
rous’d I — 

O ('..'ymbelinel heaven and my conscience knows 
Thou rliiist unjustly banish me: whereon, loo 
At three and two years old, I stole these babes; 
Tliinking to bar thee of succession, as 
Thou reft’st me of my lands. Euripliile, 

Thou wast their nurse; they took thee for their 
mother, 

And every day do honour to lier grave: 
Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call’d, 

They take for natural father. — The game is up. 

[EmL 

Scene IY. The same. Xear Milford-llaven. 

Eater Tisanio and Imogen. 

I mo. Thou told’st me, when -sve came from 
horse, the place 

YTis near at hand: — ne’er long’d my mother so 
To see me first, as I have now: — Pisanio! man! 
Y'here is Posthiimiis ? ‘What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee stare thus ? \Yheref ore breaks 
that sigh 

From th’ inward of thee ? One, but painted 
tlius, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond self -explication: })iit thyself 
Into a htivioiir of less fear, ere wildness 
V anquisli my staider senses. W^hat ’s the mat- 
ter^ ' 10 

Why tender'st thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender! If’t be summer news, 
Smile to’t before; if winterly, thou need’st 
But kee] ) that countenance still-~~-My husband’s 
hand! 


That drug-damu'M Italy hath out-craftied him, 
And he ’sat some bal’d point, — Speak, man: 
thy tongue 

May take ofi* some extremity,^ which to read 
W'ould be even mortal to me. 

Pis. Please you, read ; 

And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of fortune. 20 

Imo, “ Th}” mistress, Pisanio, bath i:)lay’d 

the strumpet Fin my bed]]; the testimonies whereof 
lie bleeding in me. I s|.)eak not out of weak surmises; 
but from proof as strong as my grief, and as certain 
as I expect my revenge. That part thou, Pisanio, 
must act for me, if thy faith be not tainted with the 
breach of hers. Let thine own hands take away her 
life: I shall give thee opportunity at Milford-Haveii: 
she hath my letter for the purpose: where, if thou 
fear to strike, and to make me certain it is done, thou 
art the pander to her dishonour, and equally to me 
disloyal.” 33 

Pis, What sliall I need to draw my sword '? 
the paper 

Hath cut her throat already. — No, ’tis slander ; 
W^hose edge is sharper than tlie sword; whose 
tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose 
breath 

Hides on the posting winds, and doth helie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and 
states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. — \Yhat cheer, 
madaiii ? 41 

Imo. False to his bed! "lYhat is it to be 
false? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep ’twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge 
nature, 

To break it witli a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? that’s false to’s bed, 

‘ is it? 

Pis, Alas, good lad}' ! 

Imo. I false! Thy conscience witness: — 
lachimo, 

Tliou didst accuse him of incontineney; 4o 
Thou then look’dstlike a vil lain ; now, metliinks, 
Thy favour’s good enough.-— Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d 
him: 


1 Extremity^ ie. of pain. 
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ACT 111. Sceiifi 4, 


(JYMBELINE. 


ACT' HI. St.riit» 4. 


poor I a,iu stale, a garment out of fasliion; 
And, for Itu rieiie.r than to hang l>y the walls, 

I must be ripp'd:- to pieces with me I — O, 

JAlen's vows an* women's traitors! [[All good 
' seeming, 

hBy thy I'evolt, C> husl>aiRh shall be thought 
Put on, for villany; not born where ’t grows, 

; But worn a ],)ait for ladies. 

/^A*. Crood niMilain, hear me. 

: hno. True honest men being lieard, like false 
:(. • ^iEneaSj • 

[Were, in bis time, thought false; aiul. Siuoa's 
1 weeping 

■Did .scandal in.-uiy a In.^ly tear, tc»uk^ pity 
' From i.nost true wretchedness: so tlion, Post- 
' humus, 

AYiit lay tlie leaven on - all pri)per men; 
i Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjnrd 
'.•From thy great fail. — ] Gome, fellow, be thou 
honest: 

Do thou thy master's bidding: when tliou see*.st 
him, 

A little witness my obedience: look! 

I draw tlie sword iii>seif: take it, a,iid hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; 'tis empty of all things but gi'ief; 
Tliy master is not there; who was, indeevl, 
The riches of it: do his l.)iddi!ig; .strike. 

Thou may St be valiant ii.i a better cause; ’ 

But now thou seenrst a coward. 

Pk, Hence, vile instrument! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

Jmo, Wliy, I must die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
Is 0 ser vantof tl ly m; i, star's : '*gai ast se if-.slaughter 
There is a prohibition .so divine 
That cravens my w'eak hand, (dome, here ’s 
my heart: — so 

Something’s afore 't: — soft, soft! wedl no 
defence; 

Obedient as the scab])ard. — What is here'^ 

The .scripturc.s of the loyal Leona tus 
AH tnniM to lieresy ^ Away, aAvaj, 
Oorriij)ters of my faith I you .shall no more 
Be stomachers to iny heart Ihus may poor 
fools 

Bcdieve false tea, chers: tliough those that are 
betray’d 

1 Took, took away. 

- Lay the leaven o?i, vitiate, corrupt. 


i Do feel the trcascm sharp!}', yd: tlic li'aJtitr 
i Staiid.s ill worse case ef woe. And thou, Pust- 
Inimiis, 

I That tlidst set up*'' tm 

' Afy disobedience ’g.ainst the king nn’ fatlnv, 
And make me juit into couirntpt th.* sniis 
, Of princely fellows,'* .shalt iieivafim’ ilnd 
i It :i.s no act of common passage,*"’ but 
■ A .strain of rareness:*”' and I grievt.* myself 
; To think, wdieii thou shall be disedgd by her 
That now thou tir’st raid Jiow thy memory 
i Will then be pang'd by me.- -Prill me, dispatch: 
The lamb entreats the butcher: where's thy 
knife/ rc 

Thou, art too slow to do thy muster's bitlding, 
When I desire it TOO. 

Fis. O gracimis lady, 

Since I receiv'd command to do this ]iusint?ss, 

' I hare* not slept one wink. 

[mo, I lo ’t, ami to bed then. 

/V.S*. 1 ‘11 wake mine eyelrilb blind liist. 

/m<K Wherefore, then, 

l.bdst undertakt* it? ^***‘■'1 thou abus'd 

So mail}' miles with a pntene*-/ this piaee/ 
.Mine :i ct,io;ii a nd t h i n e o w n / on r h orsc> lid lour i* 

, The time inviting thee / tie perturb’d eourl 
I For my being absent, wherennto I mocr 
; Purpose return ? ■ ■ Why iiast thou gone so :Liiy 
IV* Ih* unbent when {Imu hast takui tliyst.and, 
I'li’ electcil detu* bilbre thee/J 
i. : Pk, w’iu tlnie'' 

To lose so liad em}iloymem; in the which 
1 have coiisiderd of ;i eonise, tleod lad}, 
Heiir me with pidiencc. 

I : Imo. ■ Talk thy tongue \ieiiry; speak: 

: I Ve heard I am, a' strumpet; a,nd mine, ear, :? 

' Therein falseustruck, esin take m > giv: iter wound, 

; Xor tent to bottom But*’ s|'teak. 

■ Pi% Then, madam, 

, I thought you W’oull not liack .again. 

I Imo, . Most like, 

: Bringing me heia* to kill me. 

; Pk> Mot so, neither: 

But if I were as wise as honest, tiam ici 

Set vp, Fdhm, ciiauls. 

Common pamiye, onliaary «u*ciint*nc4- 
J i/tfraiii of u rnro iiupalsc ur Uisptoiliun. 

' That now thou on, o» whom tlmu art uow fio 

eagerly set. 

s Aetkm, exertion. lU/A only, 

i'? AV tent to bottom that, nor prt^lte Uiat to the 



ACT III. Scene 4. 


CYMEELINE. 


ACT UI. Scone 4. 


])vfy purpose ^vould prove well. It cannot be 
But that rny master is abus’d: 123 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 

.Hath done you both this cursed injury, 

I/Ro. Some Roman courtezan. 

No, on my life. 


Wha-t shall I do the while 1 where bide? how 
live? 131 

Or in my life what comfort, wdieii I am 
Dead to my husband ? 

IH$, If you ’ll back to the court, — 

Imo, No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With thathai‘sh, nothing noble, simple nothing, 
That Cioten, whose love-suit liath been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

Pis, If not at court, 

Then not in Britain must you bide. 

Imo, Where then? 

VOL. XII. , ' 


I ’ll give put notice you are dead, and send 
him 

Some bloody sign of it; for ’tis coimnanded 
I should do so: you shall be miss’d at court, 
And that will well conhrm it. 

Imo. "VVhy, good fellow. 


Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, 
night, 

Are they not but in Britain ? I’ the -world’s 
volume 140 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in ’t; 

In a great pool a swan’s nest: prithee, think 
There’s livers out of Britain. 

Pu. • I ’in most glad 

You think of other place. Th’ ambassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haveii 
To-morrow: now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is, and hut disguise 
145 198 



Imo. lookl 

I draw the sword myself : tak.e it, and hit 
The innocent mausioh of my love, my heart.— {Act iii. 4. 6S-70.) 


ACT IIL Scene 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


XVT ifl. Scene 5. 


That wliieh, t' appear itself, iiuist not yet be 
But; by self-da.uger,^ you slioii hi tread a course 
Pretty aiid full of \’ie\v; yea., haidy, near ir.o 
The residence of Posthuinns, — so nigh at least 
That though Ids actit>iis \^•ere iiot visible, yet 
Report should, render him hourly to your ear 
As truly as he moves. 

lino, <), for such means ! 

Though peril to my modesty, not death ou ’tj 
1 would adventure.- 

Fis. Well, then, iiere 's the ])oint: 

You must forget to be a woman; change 
) Command into obedience[]; fearandniceness*-* — 
'The Im.nd maids of all women, oi*, nn>re truly, 
5 Woman iC jjretty self — int<j a waggish Cfourage ; 
A^eady in gibes, quick-answer'd, saucy, and 
<A.s quarreloiis as the weasel; 3iay, you must 
^Forget that rarest treasure of vt.sir elieek, 
^Exposing it— but, 0, the harder heart I u;4 
J Alack, no remedy !--- to tlie greedy toiicli 
A)f common-kissing Tit an and forget 
sYonr laboursome and daiitty trims,” wherein 
A^'ou made great Juno angry]. 

Nay, he bi'ief: 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 

/Vs. First, make yonnself but like one. 
Fore-thinking this, I have already lit — i7t 
,:[[Tis in my cloak-bag -doublet, hat, hose, all 
'That answer to them:] would you, in their 
serviTigd 

And with what imitation you <.*aii borrow 
From youth of such a season,^ Tore noble Luc in, s 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you h'e happy, — which you 11 make 
him know, 

If that his head have ear in music, — doubtless 
With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s iionour- 
ablo, 

And, doubling that, most holyJ® YTmr means 
abroad, iso 

You have me, ricli; and I will never fail 
IJeginning nor supplymeatJ^ 

J i^elf’dunrjer, danger to itself. 

*- Adwntun\ niu liu* risk. 

» coyne.ss. * It, its. 

■'5 Titan, ilie sun. e 'Tritm, drosses. 

" hi find)’ tteridnif, with the help they give. 

8 Season, period of ripeness, age. 
f Hap 2 /y, gifted. le virtuous, 

n S'Kppbjmenf, continuance of supply. 


Jm<r. : Tlmirn all the comfort 

;■ 'Tile gods will diet mo with. [[Prithee, away: 
There’s more to be consider'd; but well i*Vi*n 

■ .All that good time will gi\’e iis:] this attempt 
I I In. soldier to, ami will abidf it with 

!■ -A. prince’s courage. Away, i pritliee. 

;■ Pi^. Well, madam, we must take a short 
I fa.rew’el!, 

:: Lest, being miss'd, 1 he stispecied of 
Ybmr carriage from the eomt. A[y no!>h‘ 
mistress, p.Hj 

Here is a ])ox; I hail it from the queen: 

; What's iu't is piveious; if vtm Iv sii'k at sea. 
Or stauaaelequa lin'd at lain], a dram (>f tins 
\YilI drive away distemper. — I’o some shade. 
And tit you to ynur mauhu^.d: -ina} t he gods 
Idrcct you to the bl‘^t ! 

; hao. Amen: ! thank thee. 

: ScKXH V. Tin: J pmtiH !t> f Vel/-*/ //ce's 

: . jttihtna. 

i- ■ Enfap CniftrrjNK, « ‘i.orux, la i irs, 

] . Thus far; and so, f;irew»‘l!. 

: / Ltfp, Hianks, royal sir. 

, Yiy emperor hath wjote, I miisl frc*m hence; 
And am right sorry that I mu,-t report ye 
Afy nmsterN enemy. 

[ :/ Oi.ir ,'stibjeets, sir,"^ 

, Will not tuidure Isis yolou and for «*fn>elf 
To show h»8s sovereignty than they, must 
^ needs ■ /d d' 

i. Appear unkiiigiike. , ' 

y L-'Uc.^_ . 8t>, sir: I «h*siiv of you 

I A conduct overland to A1 ilhual-Havim.--- 
Aladam, all J«w Isefali yottr grace ! 

' - Anti you! 

i €pu. Aly lords, you are app<»inte<i for that 
d' . .tifficet '■dd:[''\ ^'-.old 

; The <lue «if honour in nu point omit.-- 
, So, farewell, m»ble liucius. 

: Ltc, Mmr hand, my lord. 

' Ch. Heeeive it frieiitlh ; but from this time 

■ forth 

; I Wear, it as your tmiuny. 

f-dc. Sir, the evmit 

; Is yet to irnme the w'iimer: fare you well, 
f , Ltwe not the 'worthy .Liunus, good 



ACT ni. Scene 5. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT 11! . Scene 5. 


Till Iu‘ liave cross’d the Severn. — Happiness ! 

Liicim and Lords, 
(i^iiecn. Me goes lienee frowning: but it 
honours us 

; That we lau'e given liim cause. 

67o, T is all the better; 

^ Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 

. ()/m. Lucius hath wrote already to the em- 
peror 21 

How it goes here. It lits ns therefore ripely^ 

. Our chariots and oiir horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that he already liath in Gallia 
Will sctuu he di'awn to head, from whence he 

■■■" . niOV'eS. ' 

'His wav for Britain. 

Qfnym. ’T is not sleepy business; 

-But must be look’d to speedily and strongly. 

Cl/ in. Our expectation that it would be thus 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle cpieen, 
Wheiv is our daughter? She hath not ap- 
pear'd ;i0 

Before the Homan, no]‘ to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day: she looks us- like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty: 
We’ve noted it. — ( ’all her liefore us; for 
We've been too. slight in sutteraiice.'* 

[Kelt an Attendant. 

Itoyal sir, 

Since th* ex:{le <d' Posthumus, most retir'd 
' Hath hei’ life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 
’Tis time must do. Beseech your majesty. 
Forbear sharp speeches to her: .she’s a lady 
^So tender of rebukes, that wcu'ds are strokes, 
'And strokes death to her. 

Iie~2^/nter Attendant. 

Cj/rn. Where is she, sir? How 

( ’an her contempt be answerM? 

Atten. Please you, sir, 

Her ebambers are all lock’d; and there’s no 
answer 43 

That will be given to the loudest noise we make. 

My lord, when last I went to visit 

Inn*, 

She ]>ray’d me to excuse her keeping close; 
W'hereto constrain’d ]>y her intirmity, 

She should that duty leave uiq)aid to you, 

^ lUpdt/, urureiitly (the tinie heinjir ripe for it). 

« Too di()ht in sufferance, too careless in permitting it., 


Which daily she was bound to j^rofter: this 
She wish’d me to make known; but our great 
court no 

Made me to blame in memoi*}'. 

Of m. Her doors lock’d ? 

Not seen of late ? (Trant, heavens, that wdheh 
^ ■ I fear 

Prove false! [Ifnt 

Queen. Son, I say, follow the king. 

Clo. That man of liei's, Pisaiiio, her old ser- 
vant, , ■ ■ . 

I have not seen these two days. 

Queen. Go, look after. \_E.r-tt Cloien. 

Pisanio, thou that stand’st so forPostlmumsl — 
i He hath a drug of mine; I piny'liis absence 
Proceed by swallowing that; for lie believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her, 
Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seiz'd 
her ; oo 

Or, wing’<l with fervour of her love, slie s flown 
To her desir’d Posthiimvis: gone she is 
To death or to dishonour; and my end 
C’an make good use of either: she being down, 
I have the placing of the British erowm. 

■ Re-enter Cloteist. v',, 

I How now, my son ! 

I Clo. ’T is certain slie is fled. 

I Go in and cheer the king: he rages; none 
i Da, re come about him. 

Queen. [Lbsn/c] All the h(=^tter: may 

This night forestall him of the coming clay ! 

[£u. 

Clo. I love and hate her: for she’s fair and 
■ royal, . , ■ ' '.TO, 

And that slie liath all courtly parts more ex- 
quisite 

Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all, — I love her therefore: but, 
Disdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus, slandei's so lier judgment, 
That %vha,t ’s else rare is cliok’d; and in that 
point 

I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 

To he reveng’d upon her. For, when fools 
Shall— 


4 Forestall him of, prevent liim living to see, deprive 
him of. 
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.■ACT HI..' Scene 5. 


:CYMBEL1]VE. 


:Mnier:FmASio, 


Win ) is iiere ? W 1 in t, are yon packing,^ 

: ; similr? ; 

Come hitlier: nil, you }>reci,uiis pander I Vil- 
lain, 

Where is thy lnd>l In n. word; or else 
riioii'vt st3*aightway Avith the tieiids. 

Pis. 0, good my lord I— 

do. Where is thy lad>l or, by Jupiter— 

I will not ask again. Close- villain, 

[dl have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthuumsh 
;[[From whose so many Aveights of baseness 
camiot 

'^A dram of worth be dinAvn,]] 

Pis. Alas, niy lord, 

How can she be with liinC When Avas slie 
miss’d 'i 

He is in Rome. 

do. Where is she, sill Come nearer; 
No furtiier halting: satisfy me home 
What is become of her. 

Fhi 0, my all-Avorthy lord!— 

( 1 . 0 . A 11- worthy villain 1 

Discover AAdiere thy mistress is at once, 

At the next word, — im more of ‘‘wxirthy lord;” 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 07 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pis. Tlien, si)*, 

This paper is the history (if my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [Presenting a letter. 

do. Let ’s see 1. — I will pursue her 

Even to Augustus’ throne. 

Pis. [hhsvxfi?] Or this, or perish. 

She’s far enough; and wha,t he learns by this 
May prove his traA^el, not her danger. 

do. Hum ! 

4 Pis. I ’ll AATite to my bird she ’s dead. 

O Imogen, 

Safe mayest thou wander, safe return agen ! 
Clo. Sirrah, is this lettei* tnie'^ 

Pis. Sir, as I think. ior 

do. It is Posthumus’ hand ; I know ’t. — 
Sirrah, if thou Avouldst not be a Auilain, but 
do me true service, undergo’* those employ- 
ments Aviierein 1 should Imve cause to use thee 

^ Packing, making off, ruinung away. 

- Close, secret. 

3 UndergOf undertake. 


ACT ill. Sceiitr A. 

Avith a serinus indu.dry,--- lhal is, Avliat villany 
soe’er I bid thee do. to perform it directly and 
truly, — f would think ihc*- an htcn.'.-t man ; 
thou shouidst neither Av:tn! iny nn-asis b.’r tliy 
relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 

iPis. Weil, my good lord. iiT 

do. Wilt thou serve mef [^‘--for since pa- 
tiently and eonstandy thou ha.si stuck to the 
bare fortune of that bi'gear Pii.lhiimu.N, timii 
canst not, in tlie i*oui’M.* of gratirmle, but be* a 
diligent folloxAei* *1 mine,-- u ill thou >cive 
meQ ■ . 

Pis. Sir, 1 will. 

■ do.^ OlAa?' me thy iiand ; .liere’S .my purse. 

Hast any of thy late ma'-ua'l ■iarmcnt> in tliy 
possession f 

Pis. I have, my lord, at my k.Kiging, the 
same suit he AVort* avIicu he lonk leave of my 
lady and mistress. m. 

do. The first service thuu dcsi me, fetch 
that suit inthe!*: let it be thy first service; go. 
Pis. .1 shall, my lord. ‘ [fPP. 

do. !M.eet thet* at M ilh.-rd-d laven I -1 for* 
got to ask him one thing: i 11 riunember 1; 
anon: — evaui there, lltou villaiti IVisthumus, 
will I kill ihee. - • ! would these garments were 
eumt*. She siiid upon a time the bitterness 
of it, J noAv bdcli from my In^art that she 
lield the very garment of Po^ihumiis in tnore 
respect than my uobh* and tralinal person, 
together with the adornment uf my pnaHtie.s. 
With that .suit upini my iKtek, Avill I ravish 
her; first kill him, and in her eyes; tliei'e shall 
she see my 'valour, which will then be a tor- 
ment to her ecmtejiipt. Fie on the gnmnd, 
my speech of itrsultmeiit'* ended on liis dead 
body, and Avhen ray lust hath dined. --winch, 
as I say, toA*ex her 1 Avill oxvvnto in the eiothes 
that she so prais'd, — to the ecairt 111 knevk 
I her back, foot her homo again. 8Iie hath 
j . despiskl me rejoieingiy, and I II be merry in 
my -revenge, 

Pe*enter Fisanio, ‘Pith the olofhrs, 

■BevthoaevFhe''garraei:ite^ 

Pis. Aye, my noble lord. 
do. How long Ls’t since slie went to Afil- 
lord-HAveh ? 


^ ImtdtiMmt, triuiiipli over my too. 


ACT [11. Scene 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Scene 0. 


Ph'i. She can scarce be tliere yet. 155 

{ 'i(K Bring this apparei to my chamber; that 
is the si^eoiid tiling that I have commanded 
thee: the third is, that tliou wilt be a volim- 
taiy mute to my design. Be but duteous, and 
true preferment shall tender itself to thee.— 
My revenge is now at Milford: would I had 
wings to follow it 1 — Come, and be true. 

[Mnt, 

Fin, Thou bid’st me to my loss: for, true 
to thee 

Were t(j prove false, which I will never be. 

To him that is most true.— To Milford go. 

And find not her whom thou piirsu’st.— Flow, 
flow. 

You heavenly blessings, on lier ! — This fooFs 
speed IGT 

Be ei'ussVl with slowness,; laboui* be his meed 1 

[EmL 

Sc'ENU5 VL The acme, Wales: hepre the cai'e 
of Bdarws, 

Enter Imogen, in hops clothes, 

Jnio, I see a man’s life is a tedious one: 

.1 ’ve tir’d myself; and for two nights together 
.Have made the ground my bed. I should be-, 

'■ , sick, . ' ' ' - f 

But that my resolution helps me. — Milford, 
When from the mountain-top Pisanio show’d 
thee, 

Thou wast within a ken: 0 Jove 1 I think 
.Foundations^ fly the wretched; such, I mean, 
Where they should be reliev’d. Two beggars 
told .me s 

I could not miss my way: will poor folks lie, 
That luive afflictions on them, knowing ’tis^ 

A punishment or trial? Yes; no wonder, 
Wlien rich ones scarce tell true: to lapse in 
fidiiess 

Is sorer than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. — My dear lord I 
Thoii’rt one o’ the false ones: now I think on 
thee 

My hunger’s gone; but even before,*^ I was 
At point to sink for food. — But what is this? 

1 Foimdationn, fixed places. 

2 ’Tin, i.e. the afflictions are. 

3 Sorer, a heavier crime. 

i Emn before, just before. 


1 Here is a path, to’t: ’t is some savage hold: 
i I were best not call; I <lare not call: yet famine, 
I Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards; hardness^ 



Imo. IIo!-— No answer? then I ’ll enter. 

Best dmw my sword; and if jnine enemy 
But fear the sword lilce me, he’ll scarcely look on ’t. 


—(Act iii. R. 24-28.) 

If any thing that’s ciy.ii, speak; if savage, 
Take or lend. Ho!— No answer? then I’ll 
enter. 

Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he ’ll scarcely look 
on ’t. 

Such a foe, good heavens ! [(roe.'f into the cave. 


5 Bardnessy hardship, 

6 Bardiness, hardihood, bravery. 
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act hi. Soejie 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. S 


Eater BKLAiiira (tUTPKRics, umI ARViiHvaus. 

Bel, Yon, Polydore, have prctv'd best \voo<i" 

. :niaii,^'and ' . 

Are master of the fea.st: Padwai aii<l .1 it'* 
Will play the oouk a lul servaii t ; 't is our match 
The sweat of iudii.stry would dry aiui die. 

Blit for the end it work.s to. (.bine; our sto- 
machs 

Will make what 's homely savoury: weariness 
(’■an snore upon the ilint, when resty'^ sloth 
Binds the dowii-pillow hard. — Now, peace be 
here, 

Poor house, that keep’st'^ thyself I 

ChvL I hu throughly ^Yeary. 

Arv. I hi weak with toil, yet strong in a])pe- 
■■ ■ tite. ■ ' ' 

Oui. There is cold meat V the cave, wedl 
browse on that, 

Whilst what we have kill'd be cookM. 

Bel, Htay; come not in. 

[.Aoo/vh// into the eare. 
But that it eats our victuals, 1 should think 
Here were a fair}'. 

Old, Wiiat 's the matter, .sir I 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel I fU’, if not, 

An earthly paragon I — Behold divineness 
No elder than a, boy I 

Re-eater jMoOKX. 

Imo, (joud masters, harm me not: 

Before I enter'd hero, I calFd; and thought 
T’ have begg’d or bought %vhat .T have took: 
good troth, 

I have stoFn naught; nor would not, though I 
had found 

Gold strewVl i’ the door. Here b money for 
my meat.: 

I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal; and ])artecb‘’ 

With prayers for the provider. 

(Rd. Mone}', youth ? 

An\ All gold and .silver lather turn to dirt I 
As ’tis no better reckonM, but of® those 
Who worsliip dirty gods, 

Imo. I see you re angry: 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 

^ Woodinan, hunter. n Match^ ajjreement 

3 Mest]/, 'lisinclinod to move, lazy. 

* Keep\f, guardest. *» I^arted, departed. « 0/, by. 


Have died had I not made ii, 

BeL Wliitlier boiimi i 

Imo. To.Milforddlaven. 

BeL W ti a t 's \-oi n- m ( 1 1 ! e / uu 

Imo. Fidele, sii*. I liav(‘ a kinsman who 
Is bound for Italy; he (Uiibar-k'd at .Milford: 
To w 1 1 om bein g go! 1 1 g,a Imost spe n t w i t h b u 1 1 ge i\ 
I du fail'll in • tin's otlenee. 

Bel. fair youth, 

Think us no churls, nor ineasiirerair good minds 
By this rude place wtdi vein. Well eiicoiiiit er'd ! 
Tisalmust night : you shall have better eheer 
Ere you depart ; aiHliha.nksto.siay and eat it. — 
Boys, bid 1dm wrdeome. 

Were you a woman, youth, 
I.slioiild woo haid but be your groom in honesty: 
I bid for you as L do biiv. ] 

Arr. [^1 11 make *1 iiiy eomfort 

He is a, man;] I '11 lovo him as my Imuher: — 
And sueh a wtleome as 1 d give to hinP 7;j 
Afttudongabseiiee.smh is}oui's: most welconud 
Bespriglitiy, for yon fall 'mongst friends. 

Jmo. Abuigst friends, 

If lu'otliers. - l.ls/fA'I Would it had betm so, 
that they 

Had b«‘en my fathev's^ons! tln.ailiad my ]a‘izt*® 
Been less; and so niort* tMpial ballasting 
To thee, P<jsthunms. 

Bei. lit* writ igH at some tlislress. 

Bat. Woiihl I freed ! 

Jrr, (k I ; wlnUe'er it he, 

What pain it t-ost, ’what danger I (PhIk! 

Bei, Ha-rk, boys. [ iVkL<jnriaff> 

Lao, Great men, s*j 

That, had a eourt no bigger than tins cave. 
That did attend themselves, and had the virtue 

Which their own conscience* seal'd them, lay- 

ing' by 

That nothing-gift of diifenng muititudes, - 
Gould notout-peer*® those twain. .Pardon me, 
g<xis I 

I “dchangt* my sex lo beeompanion with them, 
Since .beonatus* false. 

Bei. It shall be so. 

Boys, well go dress our hunt,’*- • Fair yoirtli, 
come in: Sfi 

* In. iiita. Tti him. l,e piy lirother. 

Mifprizf, Le. the |»ri/e reatiHiiaiiiA Inal in me. 

Oif(-pefir. .siu'pfi.s.s, 

n Oar/ucaC l.e. the killtMl in liwiitiiig. 



ACT IIL Scene i\ 


CJYMBELINE. 


ACT rv. Scene 2* 


Discourse islieavy, fasting; wlienweT’e supp’d, 
We ’ll mannerly demand thee of tliy story, 
iSo far as thou wilt spea,k it. 

(nf(\ Pray, draw near, 

.l/’r. The night to tlr uwl, and morn to the 
lark, less welcome. 94 

Itiio. Tha.nks, sir. 

J/’r. I pray, draw near. [Mvemt, 

[[Scene Vn. Rotne. A public piace. 

Nuter tico Senators and IVibunes. [ 

First Sen . This is the teiioiir of the emperor’s i 
writ, — 

Tliat since the common men are now in action 
’GaiiLst the Pannonians and Dalmatians; 

And that the legions now ill Gallia are 


Full weak to undertake our w^ars against 
The fall’n-ofV^ Britons; that we do incite •: 
The gentry to this business. Pie creates 
Lucius ]n*o-consul: and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, lie commands 9{ 
His absolute - commission. Long live Ctesar! ;; 
First Tri Is Lucius general of the forces'^ ; 
See, Rea. 

First Tri. lleinaining now in Gallia? <,> 

First Sen. With those legions ^ 

Whicli I have spoke of, whereunto your levy [ 
Must be siippHant:*'^ the words of vemr com-? 
mission 

WTll tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their dispatch. > 

First Tri. We will discharge our duty. | 

\E,ve'm}t. 3 !' 


ACT 

(Scene I. Britain. Wales: the forest near the 
care of Bektrins. - 

Enter Cloten. 

( 1 am near to the place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio liave ma])p’d it truly. How 
tit his garments serve me! Why should his j 
mistress, wlio was imnle liy him that made the ' 
tailor, not be tit too ? the rather — saving rever- 
ence of the wonl — for ’t is said a woman’s lit- 
ness comes l.»y hts. Therein I must play the 
workman. I dare speak it to myself, — for it 
is not vain-glory for a man and his glass to 
confer in his own chandler — I mean, the lines 
of my boily are as well drawn as his; no less 
young, more strong, not beneath him in fortunes, 
beyond him in the advantage of the time, above 
him in bii‘tli, alike conversant in general ser- 
vices,”^ and juore remarkable in single opposi- 
tions: yet this im perse verant*^ thing loves him 
in my desfiite. What mortality is! Post- i 


1 FaWn-itf, revolted. 

- Ah,soJute, iinomulitiomil, with full powers. 

Suppliant, auxiliary, 

4 Nrtrr/.v'.s', i.e. military services. 

Single iggntiiitions, single combats, 
fi Impersevei'ant, uiidiscerning. 


IV. 

humus, thy Iiead, wliich now is growing upon 
thy shoulders, shall within this hour be off; 
thy mi.stress enforced ; tliy garments cut to 
pieces before her face: and all this done, spurn 
her home to her father; who may happily be 
a little angry for my so rough usage; but niy 
mother, ha,ving ])ower of liis testiness, shall 
turn all into my coftnuendatious. My horse 
is tied u}) safe: out, sword, and to a sore ]>ur- 
po.se ! Fortune, put them into my hand ! This 
is the very description of their meeting-place; 
and the fellow dares not deceive me. [Eirit 

Scene II. iPke same. Before the earn 
of Belarius. 

Ei(tet\ from the rare., Belarius, Gltjderius, 
A RV r iiA G us. and Iaiog en. 

Bel. YTo J}ytojeii\ You are not well: remain 
here in the cave; 

We’ll come to you after hunting. 

Are. [To Jriioge)i\ Brotlier, stay here: 
Are we not bi’others? 

Imo. So man and man should be; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whose dust is I)oth alike. I ’m very sick. 

Gui. Go yon to hunting; I’ll abide with 
him. 
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ACT IV. Scone 2. 


CYMBELINE.: 


"ACT' IV.:.:Soeiie'v2; 


Jmo. So sick I am tiot,— -yet I am not -well; | 
Bat not so citizen a wanton^ as j 

To seem to lii e ere sick : st > ]■)! ease you, leave me j ; 
Stick to your journal- ctairse: the breach of 
custom to 

Is breach < )f all 1 ’m ill ; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me; society is no coinfort 
To one not sociable: I ’m not very siekj 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me 

?I ’ll rob none but myself [[; and let me die, 

- Stealing so poorly. 

<; Gui. I love thee; I have spoke it: 

';How much the (|uantity, the weight as much, i 
As I do love my father. ■ 

i; BeL What? howl howl 

If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me ; 
‘^In my good brother’s fault: I know not why | 
'll love this youth; and I have heard you say, ' 
1 Love’s reason’s without reason : the biera t door, | 
{ And a demand who is ’t shall die, 1 'd say, 2s ! 
p'My father, not tin’s youth.” 

J BoL I Aside | O noble strain ! 

<0 worthiness of nature! breed of greatness I 
^Cowards father cowards, and bn.se tilings sire 
< base: 

^ Nature hathineabind lirau, contempt and grace. 
j'I’m not their father; yet wlio this should be, 

5 Doth miracle itself, h^v’d before me. — 

^’Tis the ninth hour o’ the morn.] 

Arv, Brother, farewell. 1 

Jmo. I wish ye sport. ' 

Arv. You health. ""So please yon, sir."^ | 
Imo. These ai*e kind creatures. C4ods, i 

what lies I ’ve heard I fi2 | 

Our courtiers say all’s savage but at court: ; 

Experience, 0, thou disprov’st report 1 
YTh’ imperious seas breed monsters; for the 

yyr-:.:dislr I- ■■■'" ' 

5 Poor tributaiy rivers as sweet fish. ] 

I am sick still; heart-sick: — Pisanio, i 

I ’ll now taste of tliy drug. I 

(' £C7m. I could not stir liim:^ I 

^He said he was gentle, but unfortunate; j 


1 So cMizetia wanUm, such a towu-bi*ed chiltl of luxury. 

2 Journal, daily. 

3 Doth, miracle itself, doth make itself a miracle, is in- i 
coinpreheiisihle. 

^ So please you, sir (spoken to Belarius). 

5 Stir him, move him to tell his story. 


Dishonestly altlicted, but yet hone.st 40'^ 

Arv. Thus did he answer me: yet .said, here- ' 
after 

I might know more.] 

Bel. , ' To tJie fkdd, to thedM^^^ 

We’ll leave you for this time: go in and re.-<t. 
Arv. We ll not be long away. 

Bel, Pray, be not sick, V 

For you mu.st be our housewife. 

Imo. Well or ib, 

I am bound to you. 

Bel. And slialt be ever. 

[Kelt hnogen uito the cave, 
Thi,s youth, howe’er ilistress’d, appears he hath 
iiad 

Cdood ancestors. 

Arv. How angel-like he sings! 

Gel. But his neat cookery I he cut our root,s 
ill characters;^' 4 ',» 

And sauc’d our liroths, as Juno had been sick, 
And lie her dieter, 

[] /Irr. Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh,-- -as if tlicvsigh 
Was that it was for not being such a smile; 
The .smile mocking the sigli, that it would ily 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. 

Get. T do note 

That grief and patience, rooted in him ‘both, , 
Mingle their sjiur.s togetlier. 

J rv. < * row, patience ! . 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root with" the increasing vine I]^ 
Bel, It is great morning. ® Come, away I — 
Who ’s tlmre ? 6i 

B)itev Cloten. 

cyio. I cannot find those runagates; that vil- 
lain 

Hath mock’d me; — I am faint. 

Bel. ‘‘ Those runagates ! 

Means he not us? I partly know him; ’tis 
Cloten, the son o’ the queen. I fear some am- 
biislu 

I saw him not these many years, and yet 
I know ’tis he. — We’re held ns outlaws: 
hence! 


® In characters, m the sh:ipe of letters. 

7 IftYA, from, so as to be no more twined with. 

8 CIreat morning, broa<i day. 



CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 

(JuL He is but one: you and my brother 
search 6S 

What ecmipanies are near: pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. 

{Exe'iint Belarim and xirvimgiis. 
Clo. Soft ! — "What are you 


A law-breaker, a villain : yield thee, thief. 

Gid. To who? to thee? What art thou? 

Have not I 76 

All arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I w’’ear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art, 
A¥hy I should yield to thee? 

Clo, Thou villain base, 

Know’st me not by my clothes? 

(Jui. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Clo, Thou precious varlet, 

My tailor made them not. 

Qni, Hence, then, and thank 


That fiy me thus? some villain nioiiutaineers? 
I Ve heard of such. — Wha,t slave art thou? 

Gid, A thing 

More slavish did 1 ne'er than answering 
A “ slave wdthout a knock. 

Clo, Thou art a rohber,, 


The man that gave them thee. Thou art soinef ool ; 
I ’m loth to beat thee. 

Clo. Thou injurious^ thief, 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Gid, , What 's thy name ? 

Clo, Cioteii, thou villain. 

Gui. Cloten, thou double vilhiin, he thy nam e, 
I cannot tremble at it: were it Toad, or Adder, 
Spider, oo 

’T would move me sooner. 

Clo, To thy further fear, 

Nay, to thy mere^ confusion, thouslialt know 
I ’m son to the queen. 


'i- Injurious, insolent. ^Mere, absolute. 



Olo. Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain: yield thee, thief.— (Act iv. 2. 74, 7t>.) 
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ACT 1 V. «0(inc li. 


CYMBELINE, 


IV. Sct'iie 2. 


(JiiK I 'jH SUIT}' for't; not seeming 

So worthy as thy birth. 

Cl (A Art not afeard ? 

(JtiL Those that I reverence, tliose I fear, 
—the wise: 

At fools I laugh, not fea,r them. 

Clo. Die the death: 

When I have slain thee with iiiy proper hand, 
Idl follow tliose that even now tied hence, 
And on the gates of Liid's- town set your heads: 
Yield, riLstic inountaiiieer. 

Re-enter Belarius and Autiragus. 

]kl. No company h abroad. n)i 

Arc. None in the world: you did mistake 
him, sure. 

Bel. I cannot tell :— long is it since 1 saw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of 
favour 

Which then he woi'e; the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his: I hn ab- 
solute^ 

’T was very C'loten. 

drr. In this ])l;ice we left them: 

i [I wish my brother make good time with liim, 
You say he is so fell. 

; Bel. Being scarce made up,- 

vl mean, to man, he had not apju’ehension^ no 
; Of roaihig terrors; for th’ edect of judgement 
^ Is oft theeaiise of fear. — ] But, see, thy In’other. 

Re-enter Guiderius with Glotex’s head. 

Gui. This Cloten vvjisaiool, an empty purse, — 
There was no money in“t: not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had 
none: 

Y"et I not doing tliis, the fool had borne 
My head as I do his. 

Bel. What luist thou done? 

Gtd. I ’m perfect what: cut off one Oloten’s 
head, ns 

Son to the queen, aftei'* Ids <y\vn report; 

Who cal Id me traitor, mountaineer; and swore 
With his own single hand he 'Vi take us in,^' 
Displace our heads where — tluuik the gods! — 
they grow, 

And set them on LudVtowui. 

Ab.svlete, certain. - Made, itp, j^rowu up. 

3 Apprehe.mion, conception, comprehension. 

^ After, according to. I'ake vn in, sul)(iue us. 


I Bel. We hv all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what liave we to 
I lose , , , 

: But tliat he swan-c to take, (Uir lives ! The hnv 
i Protects not us: then why should we be tender 
I To let an arrogant jneee of liesh threat tis, 

I Play judge and executioner all himself, 

! For we do fear the law d’ [] What com])any 
! Discover you altroad 

j Bel. No single .soul ;i;)o 

I Can we .set eye on; but in all .safe reason 
He must have .some attendants. '’.Fhough hi.s 
i humour 

j Was nothing but mutation, —ay, and that ; 
1 From one bad thing tt» nut frenzy, not 

Absolute madness could so far have rav’d, 

To bring him here alone: although, per]iap.s, S 
It may be heard at court, that such as w'e 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time' 
May make .some strongej* head; tlie wdiich he;' 

hearing- - 'Cio;' 

As it is like him — might breakout, and swear,;’ 
He’d fetcli us in;“ yet is’t iH»t ])roba,ble 
To come alone, tuther lie .so undertaking, 

Or they so .siitfering:’^ then <'m good gixaind we^ 
fear, / 

If we do fear this ]>ody hath a tail, ^ 

More perilous titan the head. 5 

J/VA Let ordimuictF^i' 

(/ome as the gods foresay it: h(>w,sot‘’er, ? 

My Itrother liath done well. ? 

Bel. i Inal no mind t 

T<» hunt this day: the boy Fidele’s .sickness $ 
Did make my way long ft>rth.^^^ > 

Gui.'J WTth his own .sword, 

Whichhedid waveagainstray throat, I'* veta’en 
His head from him : I ”11 throw T into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to tlie sea, 152 
And tell the ti.she.s he’s the queen’s .son, Cloten : 
That ’s all I reck. [Rvit 

Bel. I fear ’twill be reveng’d: 

W oiild, Polydore, thou hatlst m jt done ’t I though 
valour 

Becomes thee well emmgh. 

fi For tre dofmr the late? because we are afraiti of tlie 
law. 

? Fetch us in, make tis prissmiers. 

« Sufeniiff, permitting. 

9 Ordimnav^ that which is ordained, 

10 Bidviake viy way long forth, did make my way forth 
from the cave seem long. 
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ACT IV. Scone 2. 


CYMBELINE, 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


A/'i\ Would I had done't, 

So the revenge alone pursu’d me! — Polydore, 

I love thee br«.)therl ; but envy much 
;Thou hast rol)b’d me of this deed: []I would J 
/ revenges, j 

, That possible strength might meet, would seek j 
US through, . loo ! 

i And put us to our answer.]] i 

Bel, Well, ’t is done: — i 

We ’ll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger | 
Where there ’s no profit. I pritliee, to our rock ; j 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I ’ll stay | 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him j 
To dinner presently. j 

An\ Poor sick Fidele! | 

I ’ll willingly to him: to gain his colour^ i 
I ’d let a 3 )arish of such Clotens blood, ; 
And praise myself for charity. [Exit, i 

Bd. O thou goddess, i 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st^ I 
In tliese t^vo princely boys ! They a, re as gentle i 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 172 | 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, j 
Their royal blood enehafd, as the luid’st wind, | 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stooj) to the vale. ’Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d; honour untaught; 
Civility not seen from other; valour, 179 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d. Yet still it’s strange 
What Clo ten’s being here to us portends. 

Or what his death will bring us. 

JR e-enter Guiderius, 

G7ii. Where ’s my brother ? 

I hawe sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream, 
In embassy to his mother: his body’s hostage 
For his return. [Solemri mime. 

Bel. My ingenious instrument! 

Hhrk, Polydore, it sounds! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark! 

^ £Gm: Is he at home? 

[ Bel. He wmnt hence even now.]] 

Gni. What does he mean ? since death of my 
dear’st mother 190 

It did not speak before. Ail solemn things 

1 To gain hift colour, to restore the colour to his cheelcs. 

2 Lot Mood, slied the Wood of, shiy. 

® Blazon\st, prociaimest. 


Should answer solemn accidents. [] The matter?/ 
Triumphs for nothing, aiid lamenting toys, ' 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys.] > 
Is Cadwal mad ? 

£Bel. Look, here he conies, ^ 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms i9Gj 
Of what we blame him foi*!] ? 

Re-enter Arviragus, idth Imogen as dead^ 
hearing her in his arms. 

Arv. The bird is (lead 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
T’ have turn’d my leaping-tirne into a crutch, 
Than have seen this. 

Gia. O sweetest, fairest lily! 

[]My brother wears thee not tli’one half so well J 
As when thou grew’st tliyself. ] > 

Bel. []0 nielaiiclioly 1 5 

Wlio ever yet could sound thy bottom? hnd > 
The ooze, toshow wbat coast, thy sluggish crare^ J 
Might easiliest harbour in? — Thou blessed) 
thing! / 

Jove knows wbat man thou mightst have j 
made; but > 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy 1 — ] i 
How found you him ? 

■ A rv. Sfcuk, as you see : 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at;® his 
right cheek 211 

Peposing on a cushion. 

Gui. Whei'e ? 

drr. 0’ the floor; 

His firms thus leagu’d: I thought he slept; 
and put 

My clouted brogues'^ from off my feet, wliose^^ 
rudeness j 

Answer’d my steps too loud. ]] ^ 

Gui. Why, he but sleeps: 

If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 

dm Witli fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I ’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 

Crate, a small trading? vessel, 

5 But I, i.e. but I know. 

« Being laugh'd at, and wa.s being langbed at, 

7 Clouted hrpffues, heavy patclied shoes. 
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ilCT IV.' Scene 2. 


CYMBELIRE. 


'ACT J'V.. Scene' 2. 


The tiower that’s like fhy face, ]>ale primrose, 
n< a* 

The azur’d liarebeil, like thy veins; no, nor 
Tiie leaf of eglantine, win an not to slander, 
.'Out-sweetenVl not thy breath[]: the imklock^ 
'■ would, 

;:With ciiaritable bill,— O sore-shaming 

Those rich-left lieirs that let their fathers lie 
'Without a monument 1 — bring thee all this; 
;Yea, and farrVl moss besides, when flowers 
•; are none, 

; To winter-ground til y corse 1. 

{}^ui Prithee, have done; 

And do not play in v^mdi-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 23 1 

And not protract with admiration- what 
Is now due debt. — To the grave. 

Jrr. Say, where shall 's lay him ? 

G'ui By good Euriphile, oar mother. 

Am Be’tso: 

And let us, P<.)lydore, though now our voice.s 
Have got tlie inaniiish crack, sing him to the 
ground, 

As once our mother; use like note and words, 
Save that Euriphile must Ije Fidele. 

Cfm, Caiiwni, 

I cannot sing: I’ll weep, and word it with 
thee; 240 

For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

Arv. speak it, then. 

jBe/. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less; 
for Cioteii 

Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s eon, boys : 
And, though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paicP for that[]: thougli mean and 
mighty rotting 

Togetlier have one du.st, yet reverence — 

J That angel of the world — doth make distinction 
‘]Of place ’tween high and low]. Our foe was 
]>rincely; 249 

And though you took his life as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 

Old. Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 

Wlien neither are alive. 

A rv. If you ’ll go fetch him, 

1 Jiuddoek, redbreast. 

2 Admiration^ wonder minted with veneration. 

* Paid, paid out, requited. 


We ’ll say our song the whilst.™ Ertdlici’, l>egin. 

[Ejjit Bdtrrias. 

\^GnL Nay, Gadwal wc must lay his h.cad to ;; 
th’east; ' , 

My father hath a reason fork'. 

Am , ■ ■ ’T is ''true,: " ''.■'■.(J 

Old, Come on, then, and remove him. 

Arr.. So.,-- ‘Begin. ,] i 

Soyo., 

Glti. Fear no more the heat o' the sun. 

Nor the furious winter's rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 260 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lad.s and girls all must, 

ciiimney-sweeper.s, come to dust. 

drr. Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Cure no more to elotho and eat; 

thee the reed is a.s the oak: 

Ihe sceptre, loarning’, physic, must 
All follow this, and eoiim* t(» dust. 

Gld. Fear no more the lightniiig-llash, 270 

drr. Nor tjr all-dreaded thunder-stone; 

Gid. Fear not .slamler, censure rasli; 

A/7\ Thou hast ihiisliM joy and nioan: 

Bot/i. All level's young', all hivers must 

Consign** to thee, and eome to dust. 

£ Old. No exorciscr-" harm thee! 

..Iru. Nor no witchcsniiT charm thee! 

<Jid\ Ghost unlaid fm'hear thee! I 

Ji*i\ Nothing ill come near mee! ) 

Both. Quiet consummation have; 2S0 > 

And renowned he thy grave ! ] ^ 

Re-enter Belapjcs with the bod// o/'Clotex. 

Gld. We’ve done our rdasequies: come, lay 
him down. 

BeL Here’s a few flowers; but ’bout mid- 
night, more: 

The herbs that liave on them cold dew o’ the 
night 

Are strewing.^ fitt’st for graves.-— Upon their 
.1;: faces. r—r . 

You were a.s flowers, now witherM: even so 
These herblets shall, which we tipou you . 

'■■y-;';' '.strow.— 

, Come on, away: ;i]>art u|)on our knees. 

^ Consigny subisrribu, submit. 

I ' , Exorcuer, raiser of spirits. 

{ *» summing up, end. 



ACT lY. Rceiie 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT iV. Scene 2. 


The gr<niii.d that gave them tir.st has them 
again; 2S9 

Tlieir pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 

[flivnnt Belarius, Ouiderins, and 
Aroiragui^, 

Imo. [A'icaklng] Yes, sir, to Milford-Haven ; 
Avhieh is the way ? — 

1 thank you, — By yond bush ? — Pray, how far 
thither? 

‘Ods pittikins! can it be six mile yet ? — 

I ’ve gone ail night: — faith, I dl lie down and 
sleep. 

But, soft! no l;)edfellow; — O gods and god- 
desses! [Seeing the body o f Cloten. 

These tiowers are like the pleasures of the 
world; 

This bloody man, the care ond.’^ — I hope I 
dream; 

For so I thought I was a cave- keeper,'-^ 

And cook to honest creatures: but ’tis not so; 
’Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at notliing, 
Which the brain makes of fuiiies: our very 
eyes :30i 

Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. 
Good faith, 

I tremble still with fear: but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it! 

The dream’s here still: even wdien I wake, 

: it is ' .. , ■ ■ 

Without me, as within me; not imagin’d, felt. 
A headless man! — The garments of Posthiimus! 
'|r T know the shape of ’s leg: this is his hand; 
^ His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh; 3io 
, Thebrawns^of Hercules: but his Jovial face — 3 
Murder in heaven? — How! — ’Tis gone. — 
Pisanio, 

All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee! Thou, 
(.inspir’d with that iiTegulous** devil, Cloten, 
Hast liere cut off my lord. — To write and read 
Be henceforth treacherous! — Damn’d Pisanio 
Hath with his forged letters,-- damn’d Pi- 
sanio-— 

From tin's most bravest vessel of the world 
Struck the main - top ![[ — 0 Posthumus! alas, 


1 0?i7, of it 

2 Cave-lceeper, dweller in a cave. 
Brawns, muscular arms. 

i Irregulous, lawless, unprincipled. 


Where is thy head? Avhere’s that? Ayme!^ 
Avhere’s that? 321 ^ 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, J 
And left this head on.— How should this be?’ 

Pisanio ? ^ 

’Tis he and Cloten: malice and lucre in them’ 
Have laid this "woe here. ] O, ’t is pregnant,*'’ ; 
pregnant! 

The drug he gave me, which he said was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murderous to the senses? That confirms it 
home: 

This is Pisan io’s deed a,nd Cloten’s: O! — 

Give colour to my |")ale cheek with thy blood, 
That we tlie horrider may seem to those am 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my loi'd! 

[Throws herself on the body. 

Enter Lucius, a Captain and other Officers^ 
and a Soothsayer. 

Cap. To them tlie legions garrison’d in 
Gallia, 

After your will, have cross’d the .sea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven with your ships: 
They are in I’eadiness. 

Lne. But what from Home? 

Cap. The senate hathstirr’d uptheednfiners'* 
And gentlemen of Italy; most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service: and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachirno, 340 
Syenna’s brother, 

Luc, Wlien expect you tlienr? 

Cap. With the next benetit 0 ’ the wind. 

Luc. This forwardness 

Makes our hopes fair. [[ Command our present'/ 
numbers ; 

Be muster’d ; bid the ca]'>tains look to ’t. — 
How, sir, b 

What have you dream’d of late of this war’s ' 
purpose ? •; 

Sooth. Last night the very gods show’d me ', 
a vision, — 

I fast^ and pray’d for their intelligence, — thus: \ 
I saw Jove’s bird, the Eoman eagle, wing’d ■; 

From the spongy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams : vrhicli por- ; 
tends — 350 f 

5 Pregnant, clear, evitlent. 

« C6nfiners, those who live in confines, i.e. territones. 

X Fast, fasted. 
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ACT fV. Sceue 2. 


OYMBELIXE. 


CT U". ^cene 


^ Unless iny sins abiise^ luy diviiiatiou — iin 

< Success to the Uoinaii host. 

'' Luc. .Di'etini often so, 

( And nevei'f.ilse. — ] Soft, 1 h,> ! what trunk ishere 
Without his top? The ruin speaks that soine- 
tinie 

It WLiH a worthy building. — Howl a page! — 


Inform us of tliy foi-t lines; for it seems :iGi 
They crare to be demanded. Who is this 
Thou mak’st thy bloody pillow Or who was he 
That, otherwise than noble nature did,- 
Hath altera! that good picture? What's thy 
interest 

In this sad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? 

Imo. I am nothing; or if not, 

Nothingtobe were better. This y'jus my master, 
A. very valiant Briton and a good, 369 


‘ Ahuae, corrupt, pervci’t. Did, ctid it, made It. . 

' 158 ‘ , ' 


Or dead, or sleeping on him ? But dead, rather; 
For nature doth abhor to make Ids hed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dtyid. — 
Let s see the ]>oy's face. 

Caj). He's iny loi'd. 

Hell, then, instruct us of this laidy.™* 
Young one, :!»;o 


That here by mountaineers lies slain: — alas! 
There is no more such masters; I may wander 
From east to Occident, ciy out for service, 

Try many, all gooil, st'rve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Lnv, ’Lark, gitod youth! 

Thou inov’st no less with thy roni [Gaining than 
Thy master in bleeding: []say his name, good 
friend. 

Imo. Richard du ( bamj). — [J.sA/c] If I do 
lie, and do avi , 

Ko harm by it, thougb the gods heai', I hope 
Tliey 11 pardon it. — Say you, sir ? ] 



Into. This was my master, 

A v«»ry valiant Brikm and a j?<aKl, 

That hai'Q by mouutaiiKH'i's lies sUuu.— (Act iv. 3. 



ACT iV. Scene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT JV. Scene 1 


Luc. Thy name'? 

Imo. Eidele, sir. 

Lv.c, Thou dost approve thj^’self the very 
same: :iso 

Thy name well tits thy faith, thy faith thy name. 
Wilt take thy eha,nce with me ? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well master’d; but, be sure, 
N 0 less belo v’d . £ The Eoman empei'or’s letters, 
■ Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
JThan thine own worth prefer^ thee:] go with 
me. 

Inio. I T follow, sir. But first, an ’t please 
the gods, 

I ’ll hide my master from the Hies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds 1 ha’ strewVl 
his grave, aoo 

And on it said a century - of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and sigh; 
And leaving so Ids service, follow you, 

So please you entertain'" me. 

Zue. xAy, good youth; 

And rather father thee than master thee. — 
My friends, 

The boy hath taught us manly duties: let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave: come, arm him. ■^--Boy, he is pref err’d 
By thee to us; and he sliall be interr’d 40i 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes : 
Some falls are means the ha])ju'er tc.) arise. 

[Kveunt, 

'[[Scene III. The same. J room in Cpnheline^s 
-palace. 

] Enter Cymbeline, Lords, Pisanio, and Atten- 
dants. 

) Ci/m. xlgain; and bring me word how ’t is 
with her. 

bA fever with the absence of lier son; 

5 \_E,vit an A ttendant 

[ A madness, of which lier life’s in danger,— 

Heavens,;: 'V'V'''''' 

) How deeply yon at once do touch me ! Imogen, 
i;The great ])art of my comfort, gone; my queen 
[Upon a desperate bed, and in a time 

^ Prefer, recommend. ■-! A century^ a hundred, 

•" Entertain, employ, take into service. 

4 .n-m hini, take him in your arms. 


When fearful wars point at me; her son gone, ; 
So needful for this present: it strikes me, past ^ 
The hope of comfort. — But for thee, fellow, : 
Who needs must know of her departure, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we’ll enforce it from thee ; 
By a sharp torture. > 

Pis. Sir, my life is yonrs, • 

I humbly set it at your will: but, for luy mis- 
tress, i;i 

I nothing know where she remains, wliy gone, 
N or when she pu rposes I'eturn, Beseech your 
higliness, 

Hold me your loyal servant. 

P'ii'st Lord. (lood my liege, > 

The day that she was missing he was here: > 

! I dare be bound lie ’s true, nnd sliall perform ; 
j All parts of his suhj ecti on*'* J oyal ly . For Cloten, 

I There wants no diligence in seeking him, 20 
i And wilV’ no doulit, be found, 
i Cpm. The time is troublesome. — , 

I {To Fisaniol We’ll slip you" for a season; but;, 
i our jealousy® ) 

Does yet depend.*’ 

First Lord. So please your majesty, 

The Homan legions, all from Gallia drawn, 

Are landed on your coast; with a supply 
I Of Eoman gentlemen, by the senate sent. ; 
I Cprn. Now for the counsel of my son and. ’ 
queen I — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I am amaz’d with matter. 

First Loixl. Good riij liege, 

Your preparation can aifront^^ no less 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more 
you’re ready: m 

The want is, but to put those powers in motion 
That long to move. 

Cpn. I thank you. Let ’s withdraw; 
And meet the time as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy iis; but 
We grieve at olianees here, — Away 

[Eu'cunt aJdAnit Pisa 7 iio. 

Pis. I heard no letter*^- from my master since , 
I I wrote him Imogen wms slain: ’tis strange: 

I Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 


•'» Subjection, service. WiU, i.e. lie will. 

Slip If on, let you go. s jealomy, suspicion. 
» Does yet depend, is still in a state of suspense. 

10 Amaz'd, bewildered, 
n Affront, bring to the encounter. 

No letter, not a syllable. 
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ACT XV. Scene :j. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACX.':iy, Scene' 4.' 




'To yield me often tidings; neitlier know I j 
..■Wliat is betid to Cloten; but remain , 40 j 
• Per|>lex’d in all : — the heaveJis still must work. | 

■ Wherein I in false I dn honest : not true, to be > 
X' ' vYme: ' " r 

: These })resenfc warsshall tind I love my eountiy^, i 
Even to the noteo’ the king/ or Idifali in them, j 
'■'Ail other doubts, by time let them bcdeaPd: | 
Eortune brings iji some boats that are not ■ 
steeiM, : 

ScEXJS lY. The same. Wales: before the care ! 
of Beliirins, 

JSnter Belarius, Gciderics, and ArviRxVGCTs. 

UwL The noise is round about us. 

Bel. Let us from it. 

j What pleasure, sir, tind we in life, to ' 

^ lock it 

5 From action and adventure ? 

5 CBn, Xay, what hope 

Ji Have w-'e in hiding us ? This v'ay, the Bomans | 
or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
^ For barbai'ous an<.l unnatural revolts - 
;• During their uso,*^ and slay us after. 

I Bel. Sons,] ; 

We’il higher to the mountains; there secure us. 1 
To the king’s party there ’s no going: newness ! 
Of Cloten’s death — we being not known, not , 
muster’d 10 ; 

Among the bands — may drive us to a render'* ! 
Where we have liv’d ; and so extort from ’s that . 
Which we have done, whose answer would be | 
death « 

Drawm on wdtli torture. , 

Gui This is, sir, a doubt | 

In sucli a time nothing becoming you, | 

Nor satisfying us. i 

Are. It is not likely , | 

That when, they hear the Itoman hox’ses neigh, ; 
Behold their quarter’d*' iire.s, have both their | 

y d-' 

And ears so cloy ’d importantly as now, 10 ; 
That they wi II WGiste their time upon our note,‘* j 


1 To tfia note of the king, so that the king shall take note 1 
of it. 2 revolters. I 

» During their me, as long as they have any me for us. | 
* A render, an ac^coimt, 

® Quartei'^d, Le. burning in their quarters. | 

c Upon our note, in taking note of ns. j 
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To know” from wlienee w”e are. 

BeL (d, I am known 

Of many in the army: many years, T 2 

Though Cloten then but young, you see, not 
wore him 

From my I’emejiibrauce. And, buside.s, the 
king 

Hatli not deserv’d my service nor ^Tuir loves; 
|[Who" find in my exile the waiiit of breeding, 
The certainty® of this hard life; aye hopeless ; 
To have the courtesy^ your cradle pi-omis’d, 
But to be stilB^^ liot summer’s taulings, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter.] / 

G'hL [] Than ]}e so, 

Better to cease to be.] Pray, sir, to th’ army: ^ 
I and my lu’othei* are not known; yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrowm, 
Cannot be questioii’<l. 

Arv. By this sun that shines, 

I’ll thither: [[what thing is ’t that I never 
Did see man die I scarce ever look'd on blood, ' 
Butthatof eowmrd Imres, hotgoats, and \’enisonl 
Never ])estrid a h<.>rse, save one that had 
A rider like myself, wdio ne’er avoit rowel 
Nor iron on his heel I ] I am ashanrd 40* 

CTc. look upon the ludy sun,] to have ‘3 

The benefit of liis blessM Ijeams, remaining 
Bo long a, poor unknown. 

GfiL By heavens, I ’ll go: 

If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 

I ’ll hike the bettei* care; Imt if you wall not, 
The hazard tlierefoi’e due fall on me hy 
The hands of itomans ! 

A n\ So say I, — Amen, 

Bel. Norea.son I, since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My Clack’d one to more cai*e. Have with you, 
boys ! ,00 

If in your country wars you ehance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and tliere I ’ll lie: 
[[Lead, lead,— [J.$eV/c] The time seems lo.iig;, 
their blood thinks Bcorn,*^ i 

Till it fiy out, and show them princes liorm] ) 

{Excmit 

f Who, i.e. you who. 

^ The certainfg, the certain consequence. 

£» Courtesy, kindly treatment, gentle nurture. 

10 To he still, doomed to he still, 
u What thing, i.e. what a thing. 

Thinks scorn, disdains the thought of anything else. 



ACT V. 1. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Scene 2 . 


AGT V. 


^ScEN^: 1. BrltaliL The Iloma)i vamp. 

Eater P<.)vSTnr]\rrs icith. a bloody handkerchief. 

Post. Yea, bloody cloth, 1 11 keep thee; for 
I am wisli’d ^ 

lliou slioiddst be colour'd thus. Yoii married 
ones, 

If eacli of you should take this course, how 
many 

Must murtier wives much better than theiii- 
selves 

For wrying- but a little !~0 Pisanio ! 

Every good servant does not all commands: 
No bond but b) do just ones — Gods! if you 
Shoidd liave ta/’en vengeance on my faults, I 
never 

Had liv’d to put ou'" this: so had you sav’d 
The noble Imogen t.) I'epeiit; and struck lo 
!Me, vu'etch more worth your vengeance. But, 
alack, 

You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s 
love, 

To have them fall no more: you some pei-mit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, t<j the doers’ thrift. 
But Imogen is your own; do your best wills, 
And make me blest t’ol.>ey! — I am brought 
liitlier 

Among tlr Italian gentry, and to light 
Against my lady’s kingdom: Tis enough 
Tlnit, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress; peace! 
I’ll give no wound to thee. Tlierefore, good 
heavens, 2 i 

Hear patiently niy piii'pose: I ’ll disrobe me 
<Jf these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As iloes a Briton peasant: so I’ll fight 
Against the part I come with; so I’ll die 
For thee, O Ijnogen, even for wliom my life 
Is, every breath, a deatli: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of j^eril 
Alyself I ’ll dedicate. Let .me make men know 
Alore valour in me than my habits show, so 
Gods, put the strength o’ the Let>nati in me! 
To sliame the guise o’ the world, I -will l^egin 

T f run wish'd, T am possessed ])y the wish. 

“ Wryiiuj, syroiiip; astray. 

^ To put on, to instigate. 

VOL. xir. 


The fashion, — less witliout and more within. 

\_E:viL 

Scene II. The same. A. field bctiveen the 
Roman and Bntisk eanips. 

E titer ^ from one side, Lucius, Iachimo, Imo- 
gen, and the Roman Antiji; from the 
other side, the British Army; Leonatus 
FosTiimixjs foilotvirig, like a poor soldier. 
They march over and go oat. xUarmns. 
Then enter,, again in skirmUh, Iachimo 
and Posthumus : Jte t\( ntpdshieth and dis~ 
armeih Iachimo, ami then hares him. 

lack. The hea,vin6ss and guilt within my 
l.><.>som 

Takes <.)if my manhood : I ’ ve belied a lady, 

The |)rincess of this countiy, and the air on’t 
Reveiigiugly enfeebles me; or could this eaii,"^ 
A. very drudge of nature’s, have subdu’d me 
in my i>rofession / Knighthoods and honours, 
borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

|[If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we scarce are men, and you are gods.]! 

{Exit. 

{^The battle coiitinnes; the Britons jlg; CrMBE- 
LiNE is taken: then enter, to his rescue, 
Belahtus, Guidertus, AnviRAtsus. 

Bd. Stand, stand! We have th’ advantage 
of the ground; 

The lane i.s guai'ded: nothing routs its but 
The villany of oui‘ fears. 

Odi Arr. Stand, stand, and tight I 

Re-enter PosiuiUMCs, and .sevotids the Britons: 
they rescue < h'MRKLiNf:, and all exeunt. 
Then re-enter Lrcn:s, Iachimo, and Imo- 

■ CEN. . . . 

Lvc. Away, bt>y, from tlie troops, and save - 
thyself; 

.For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s .such ' 
As Avar were lioodwiuk’d. 

^ Cad, churl, peasant. 
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ACT V. SceTU* 

Jmh, “T is tlieir fresh supplies. 

Lm. It is a dn.v turn’d strangely': or betimes 
^ Let ’s re-enforce, or iiy. 3 \_Exei(M. 

SoEXE HI. The suute. Another part of the 
lield. 

Enter Posthumus and a British Lord. 

f £L()rd. Oim’st thou from where they made 
t!ie stand? 

; Post. I did : 

■ Tlioiigh you, it seems, eaiiie from the fliers. 

Lord. I did. 

• Post. N (j blame be to you, sir ; for all was lost, 
;.But that the heavens fought: tlie king himself 
^ Of his wings destitute, the arniy broken, 

J And but the banks of Britons seen, all flying 
' Through a strait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 

; Lolling the tongue^ with slaughtering, having 
■' w<Dik 

; More ]jleutiful tlnni tools to do ’t, struck down 
; Some niurtally, some slightly tonelud, some 
' falling 10 

Merely through feai‘; tliat the strait pass was 
dainm’d 

With dead men hurt behind, and cowards liv- 

; 

f' To die with lei igthen’d shame. 

Lord. 'Where was this lane? 

post. Close by the battle, diteli’d, and wnird 
with turf; 

Wliioli gave advantage to an ancient soldier, — 
{'An honest one, 1 waii’ant; who deserv’d 
So long a. breeding as liis white beard came to, 
< In doing this for ’s country : --athwart the lane, 
'.He, with two striplings, — lads more like to run 
' The country base- tlian to commit such siaugli- 
..y :ter; . .. ■' ^ ■;20 

‘ With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Tiian those for ]>rese]-\'atiou cas'd or shame, — 
iSIade go<-»d the ])assage; cried to those that fled, 
■'^‘Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men: 
To darkness fleet, souls that lly backwards! 
Stand; 

[Ov we a, re Homans, aiul will give you that 
Like l.>easts, which you shun beastly, and may 

' Y '■ ■ Stwe, 

1 Lnllhuj the tongue, ie. paiitlngr, out of breath. 

2 The eonntrg base, the game, prisoner’s base. 

^ Shame, modesty. 


.A,CT" V. Scetie ^S, 

■But to look l,)a.ck‘^ in frown: stand, stand.!’’-— 

These three, 

Three thousaml contident, in act as many, — 
For three pei'funners arc tisc lilc when all ::o 
The rest do nothing, — with this wor<I, ‘-Stand, 
stand,” 

Accommodated by the place, mare charming'’ 
With their own nobleness,--- whioji could have 
turn’d 

A distafl’ to a lance, — gilk-d ]»ale looks, 

Part‘d shame, part*ds]>irii reitew'd; that some, 
turn'd coward 

But by example,- -0, a sin in war. 

Damn'd in the first beginners !--gaii to look 
The way that' tiiey di<l, and to grin like lions 
Upon the })ikes o' th' hunuu's. Then began 
A stop i' tlie chaser, a retire; anon 40 

A rout, confnsiomlliiek: forthwith they fly 
Chickens, the way v]ji<-h they stoop'd" eagles; 
.■slaves, 

The strides they \'icini's made: and. now our 
co^va,rds” 

Like fragments in hard voyages — became 
The life o’ (he need; iiam'ng found the back- 
door o])en 

Of the unguarded licarts, hwivetis, how they 
wound ! 

Some slain before; some dying; some tbeir 
friends 

O’er-borue'" i’ the bumer wa\e: ten, chas'd by 
one, 4 s 

Are now eaclt « me the slanghter-man of t wenty : 
Those that would die or o'er lasist are grown 
The mortal biigs'^ o’ the field. 

Lord. This was strange chance, — 

A narrow lane, an old man, and two hoys! 
Post. Nay, do md wonder at it: you are 
made 

Rather to w'omler at the things you hear 
Than to work any. Will you rliA-me ii]')on ’t, 
And vent it for a. mockei-y ^ J leiv is one: 
‘‘Two ]K»ys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preserv’d the Britons, was the ibmians’ bane.” 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 

Post. ’Lark, te what end? 

But fa look hack, luercly by luokiuf;’ bark. 

More ehanning, liuviua' more {usagir) pawer. 

« Part, partly. " Stoop'd, pnmicetl. 

^ O’er-borne, uveiavhrlniofl 
^ Bags, tuigbrnrs, terrors. 
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Post Jlatle goo<l tho passage; cried to those that fled, 

“ Oui" Britain's harts die flying, not our men.”— (Act v. 3. 23, 24. i 


Nor feel liiin where he stnick: being an ugly 
monster, 70 

’Tis sti'aiige he hides him in fresh cups, soft 
beds, 

Sweet words; or hath moe ministers than we 
That draw his knives f the war. ’Well, I will 


Here made by the Itoman; great the aiis^ver’^ 
be 

Britons must take: for me, my I'ausonds'^ 
death; so 

On either side I come to spend my breath; 
Which neitlier here I '11 keep nor bear ageii, 


find him: 

Fortune being now a favourer to the Briton, 
No more a Briton, I ’ve resunfd again 
The j[)art I came in: tight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great tlie slaugh- 
ter is 7S 


But end it ].\v some means for Imogen. 

Enter two British Captfdns and SokUirs. 

First Cap, Great J upiter lie prais’d! Lucius 
is taken: 

’T is thought the old man and his sons were 
angels. 


s Charm'd, protected as bj'’ a cluirm. 

1 Stand, face. 4 Atmm% retaliation. 

2 0 noUe misery! 0 miserable piece of nobility, s Ea'immi, expiation, atonement. 
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CYMBELINE. 


Ai.'T V. SceiH' 4, 


AO'r \ . heeue H. 


See. Cap. There \vas n fourth luaii, in a silly^ 
iiabit, 

Tliat ga,ve th’ aiiVont with them. 

First t Wy >. Ho ’t is reported : 

But none of 'em can be found.— Stand ! who 
is there'? . ■ 

Post A Eoman; 

Who had not now been drooping here, if 
seconds oo 

Kad answer’d Iiiiii. 

Sec. Cap. Lay lian(.ls on him; a dog! — 
A leg of Borne shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck’d them here:-- he brags 
his service 

As if he were of note; bring him to the king. 

CYMBELIN.E, attended; Belarius, Oui- 
I; DERius, Aevieiaous, PrsANio, Soldiers, 

\ and Roman Captives. The Captains pre- 

( sent PosTHiTMUs to Oy^mbeline, ivho de- 

'■ livers him over to a Caoler: after irhich, 

<; all go ont 

) ' 

'{ SCEXE IV. The same. A prisun. 

'> Enter PosTHU.wrs and- tiro <kioler,s. 

FYrst (Jaol. You shall not notv be stoFn, 

' you Ve locks upon you; 

bSo graze as you lind pasture. 

!■ Sea. CaoL Ay, or a stoniacli. 

/ '[Kmtnt (laolers. 
) Post Most welcome, bondage ! for thou ait 
; :a' way,., ,, 

A think, to liberty: yet am I better 
■ Than one that’s sick d the gout; since he had 
rather 

Groan so in perpetuity than be euPd 
sBy the sure physician, death; who is the key 
JT’ luihar these locks. ]My conscience, thou art 
< fetter’d 

^Alorc than my shanks and waists: you good 
' gods, give me ii 

The penitent instrument- to pick that bolt, 

, Then free for ever ! Is ’t enough I 'in sorry '? 

' So children temporal fathers do appease; 

; Gods are more full of m(?rL*y. Must I repent'?*** 

' J cannot do it better than in gyves, 

1 SUly, simple, rustic. 

2 Penitent instnoneuf, iiistrmneiit of penitence, Le. a 

penitential death. » Repent, tlo penance. 
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j Desir’d more than cousTrain'<i, To satisfy 
i If of my tTeedoiii ’tis tlie main part, tako 
i Yo stricter render*’ of me than my all. 

I know you arc more clement than vilo nuui. 
Who of their broken debtors take a thir<l, 
i A sixth, a tenth, letting them tiirive again 
: On their abatement; that ’s lot luy desire: 

I For Imogen’s dear life take mine; and tliougli 
I ’Tis not so clear, yet ’tis a life; you it: 

j ’Tween man and man tliey weigh not eveiy 
I stamp 24 

: Tliough light, take ],)ieees for the figure’s sake: 
! You rather mine, being ymirs; and so, great 
.j . powens, ■ 

I If you wall take this audit, “ take tliis life, 

! And cancel these cold bonds.— O Imogen I 
I 111 speak to thee in silence. 

: Solemn, rnasia. Eoter^ o,s* in an apparition, 
I SiciLirs Leoxati's, yhMe/* py Posthnnuis, 

; an old man, attired like a learrior; leading 

I in his ha ml an anaamt nifitroit, h<s note, 

I anti noither to Posthnnin.^, ei'fh mnsitdMg'orc 

them: then, <f fter tifher rnnsii', fPotr the tivo 
ifotrng Leon ATI. brothers to P<tsth inn ns, nuth 
ivonnds as the.g died la the v'ars. Theg 
i eirele Posthinnns nanid, ifs he lies sletpiing, 

\ Siei. X<j more*, thou thmider-mastor, show ;u) 
'Hiy spitt‘ on iiiortal tiics: 

Witli Mar.s fail out, w'ith dimo chide. 

I That thy adulteries 

Halos and revenges. 

f'bith iny poor V>oy iluiie aught hut well. 
Whose face I never saw f 
i 1 died whilst in the woinh he stay'd 

I Attending nature’s law : 

Whose father then, as men re}H.>rt 
i Thou nrpihans’ father art, 40 

* Thou shouhlst have l>eeu, ami .shielded him 

; From this earth- vexing smart. 

- Jloth. Liicina lent not me her aid, 
j But took me in rny throes; 

I That from me was Pusthumu.s ript. 

j Came crying ‘moiigst Ids foes, 

I A tiling of pity ! 

Siai, Great nature, like his ancestry, 
l^foulded the stuif so fair, 

Tliat he deserv'd the praise o’ tlie world. 

As great Sicilius’ heir. ni 

4 2'o sati\ftd ie. Alust I sati.<v? 

5 JVa stricter rentier, no more restricted surrender. 

»'• Stamp, <;nin. 

j 7 Take this audit, accept this statement of accauints. 


ACT V. Hcene 4. 


CYMBELINE, 


ACT V. SSoene 4. 


lurst Bru. When once lie was mature for man, 

111 Britain where was he 
^riiat could stand up his parallel; 

Or fruitful^ ohject be 
‘ In eye of Imogon, that host 

•' Could deem - his dignity 

Moth. With inarriage wherefore was he mock^'d, 
To be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonati seat, and cast GO 

From her his dearest one, 

; Sweet Imogen T 

Bid. Why did jrou suffer lacbimo, 

^ Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noliler heart and brain 
) With needless jealousy; 

( And to become’’^ the geek** and scorn 

5 O’ th’ other’s villany ? 

Sec. Bro. For this, from stiller seats we came. 

Our parents, and us twain, 70 

I Tliat, striking in our country’s cause, 

J Fell bravely, and were slain; 

\ Our fealty and Tenantiiis’ right 

With honour to maintain. 

\ B CO. Like hardimeiit Postluimus hath 

> To Cymbeline perform’d: 

) Then, Jupiter, thou king’ of gods, 

) Why hast thou thus adjourn’d 

i Tlie graces for his merits due; 

/ Being all to dolours turn’d? SO 

SuV: Thy crystal window ope; look out; 

‘ No longer exorcise 

a valiant race thy harsh 
; And potent injuries. 

( Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good, 
y Take off his miseries. 

Swi. Peep through thy marble mansion; help; 

Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining .synod of the rest 

Against tliy deity. 00 

Both Bro, Help, Jupiter; or we appeal. 

And from thy justice tiy. 

Jupiter descend.^ in thunder and lightning^ 
Hitting upon (tn eagle; he throws a thimider- 
holt. The Ghosts fall on their knees, 

■gkup. No more, you petty spirits of region low', 

^ Offend pur hearing; hush ! How dare you 

ghosts 

S Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know, 
Sky-jdanted, batters all rebelling coasts? 

^ Fniiffnl, rich in good cpiaUties. 

- Deein, estimate. ; 

» A7id to become, i.e. and suffer Posthuinns to become. 

^ Geek, dupe. 5 Adjourned, deferred. 


Poor shadows of Elysium, hence; and rest 
Upon your never-withering hank of flowers : > 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest; OS') 
No care of yours it is; you know ’tis ouns. ^ 
Whom host \ love 1 cross; to make my gift, 
The more delaj'kl, delighted. Be content;/ 
Your low-hdd son our godhead will uplift: ';» 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 



First Gaol. You shall not now be 8tr>rn, you've locks upon j*on; 
So graze as you find jaisturc.—lAct v. 4. 1, e.) 


Our Jovial star roignM at his birth, and in Z 
Our temple wa.s he married. — Bise, arnL^ 
fade ! — '/ 

He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much bj' his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breast; wherein 5 
Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine;'^;. 
And so, away! no further with your din 
Express impatience, lest you stir up mine. — 
Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. ) 
[Jay'CWc/.'I. ) 

SicL He came in tlmnder ; liis celestial breath \ 
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6 Delighted, delightful. 


r Confine, state precisely. 


A«;T V. Soeiiti 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Si'tiiie 4. 


J AYas siilpliurous to sineli: the holy eagle rir> 
:.BtoopM, to foot his asceiisioii is 
' Ylore sweet than uur Idlest iiehls: his royal bii’d 
/Prunes the iiuniortal \vi!ig\ and eioys- his beak, 
I^As wheij his god is pleas'd. 

5 AIL Thanks, Jupiter! 

/ ^Ski. The marble pareiiient closes, h e is enter’d 
/His radiant roof. — Away 1 and, to be blest, 

/Let ns with care perform his great behest. I 
} \_The (/hosts ranish. 

i Fast. [ IVal'lnr/] Sleep, th ou hast l>eeii a graiid- 
> sire, and begot 123 

A father to me; iind thou hast created i 

A mother and two brothers; scorn!— [ 

c’Gone! they went hence so soon ;is they were j 

< . born: : I 

And so I am awa,ke. — Poorwretehesthatde|:)eud | 
On greatness’ favour dream as I have done; i 

' "Wake, and find nothing. — But, alas, I swerve:^ | 
.Many dream not to tintl, neither deserve, lOO j 
And yet are steep’d in fa.vorirs; so am 1, | 

'.That liavo this golden chance, and know not i 
why. j 

AATmt fairies haunt this ground/ A book'/'* 

: 0 rare one! 

‘ Be not, as is our fangiecF W(n‘ld, a garment 
;:]Srobler tluin that it covers: let thy etlects 
Bo follow, to be most unlike <»ur courtiers, 

' As good as promise. 

Whenas u. lion’s whelp slitill, to himself unknown, 
/without seeking lind, and be embrac’d by a piece of 
! tender air; and when from a stately cedar shall bo ! 
^ lopp’d branches, which, being dead many years, .shall ! 
after revive, be jointed to the old stock, and freshly '■ 
I-, grow ; then shall Posthuinus end his misenes, Britain ! 
' be fortunate, and flourish in peace and plenty.” 

’T is still a dream ; or else such stulT as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not : eitliei’ both, or nothing; | 
/Qr senseless s])eaking, or a speaking such | 

< As stmse cannot untie. But what it is, I 

;The action of my life is like it, which 150 I 

dl kee]>, if but for sympathy. ! 

/ liC-enter First i/aoler. 

\ First (JdoL (Jome, sii', are you i‘ea< ly for death? 

J Post. Over-roastcal ratber; ready long ago. 

1 To /(H) f 'KH, to seia:e us in his taloiis. 

- atrokos with his claw. 

- S7von''i\ go astray, err. 

A book, the tablet of line 109. 

F(in(jled, fond of finery. 
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First Gaol. Hanging i.s the woi*d, sir: if vuu ■ 
be ready for that, you are well cook'd. 

Post, Bo, if I prove a good re]>ast tr* the spec- 
tators, tlie dish jiays the shot. 

Inrst Gaol. A heavy I'eckouing fur you. sir. 
But the comf<n*t is, ytui shall ])e called to no 
more payments, fear no more tavern- bills ; 
which are often the sadness of parting, .as the' 
procuring of mirth: you come in faint for want 
of meat, depart reeling with too much di-ink:'. 
sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry : 
that you are }>aid too much; ]mrse ami l.wain ' 
both emiity,— the brain the heavier for being 
too light, tile purse too liglit ]>eing rlrawnd’’ of 
heaviness: of this contradiction you shall now , 
be quit. — 0 tlie charity of a ]>euny cord! it,', 
sums up thousands ill a, trice: you have no true 
debitor a.nd creditor” but it; c)f what’s past,, 
is, and to come, the discharge: — your neck, sir, 
is pen, book, and counters; llie acquittance,^ 
follows. 174. 

Post. I am inevriertodiethaH thouart to live. 

First Gaol. .lndee<l, .sir, he that sleejis fetds 
not the tootliache: ])ut a, man that were to 
slee]> your sleep, and a liangniau to help him 
to bed, I think he would change places with 
Ins otHcer; for, k>ok yon, sir, you know not 
which way you shall go. 

Post. Yes, indeed do 1, fellow. is;; 

First Gaol, Your <leath ha,s eyes in 's head, - 
then; I have not set;!] him so pictui*\l: y<.>u 
must either lie directed by some that take upon 
them to know, or to take ujion yourself tliat 
whicli 1' am sure you do not know; or jump* ' 
the after-inquiry on 3’our own ]>eril: and how 
you shall speed in }'our journey's end, I think 
you ’ll never retuxai to tell one. 191 

Post I tell thee, fellow', there are none wauit 
eyes to direct them the way I am going, but 
such as wink and will not use them. 

First Gaol. AVhat an inhnite mock is this, 
that a man should h.ave the hest use of e\'t‘s 
to see tlie way of blindness ! 1 am sure hang- 

ing’s the wa.y of winking. / 

.Enter a J[essenf/er. 

Mess. Knock off his manacles; bring your 
prisoner to the king. 200/ 


^ X>rmm, dra^vu off, eniptied. 

Debitor and creditor, account-book. Jump, skip. 



ACT V. 8cene 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT Y. Scene b. 


Post Tlioii bringest good news,- — I am call’d 
to l,)e made free. 202 

First it aoL I ’ll be liaiig’d, then. 

Post. Thou slialt be then freer than a gaoler; 
no bolts for the dead. 

) \_Exeuiit Posthumiis and Messenger. 

. .First Gaol. Unless a man would many a 
; gallows, and beget voinig gibbets, I never saw^ j 
J one so proiie.^ Yet, on my conscience, there 
jare verier knaves desire to live, for all he be 
yr Eomaii; and there be some of them too that 
blie against their wills; so should I, if I were 
(C>ne. I W'ould we waare all of one mind, and 
one mind good; O, tliere were desolation of 
gaolers and gallowses ! I speak against my 
present profit ; but my wish liath a |>referment 
in’t.] [.Exeimt. 

Scene The same. CymbeUnds terit 

Enter ChtwEEiANE, Belarius, Gitiderius, 
ARVJRAOfus, PiSANio, Lofcls^ Officers^ aiid 
Attendants. 

Cpn. Stand by niy side, you wdiom the gods 
have made 

Preservers of my tln*one. Woe is my heart 
Tiiat tlje poor soldiei^, that so richly fought, 
AVhose lags sham’d gilded arms, whose naked 
breast 

Ste}>|yd before tai-ges of proof, cannot be found: 
He shall lie happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

\i Eel. I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing; 

Such precious deeds i n one that promis’d naught 
But l>eggary and pooi' looks. 

Gym. No tidings of him 

Pis, He Iiath been searcli’d among the dead 
and living, 11 

But no trace of him. 

Cyni. To iny grief, I am 

The heir- of Ids rew.ard; wdiich I will add 
To yon, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 
[To Belarius., Gulderias, and Arviragus. 
By whom I grant she lives. ’T is now the time 
To ask of whence vou are: — report it. 

Bel. ■' Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: 


I Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 
Unless I add Ave ’re honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees. 

Arise my knigiits o’ the battle: I ci*eate yon 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
AA^ith dignities becoming your estates. 22 

. Enter Cornelius and .Ladies , . , . , 

[[’There ’s business in these faces.' — AVliy so sadly , 
Greet you our victory ? you' look like Eomans, ? ^ 
And not 0’ the court of Britain. “] , ■ J; 

Cor. Hail, great king! 

To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. worse than a physician .5 

AA^ould this I’eport become I But I consider ^ 
By medicine life may l>e prolong’d, 3^et death. ^ 
AA^ill seize tlie doctor too.- — [] How ended shel l 
Cor. AA^itli horror, madly dying, like her life; 
AA^hich, being cruel to rlie world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. £ AA’'l':iat she co,nfess’d 'S: 
I will report, so please you: these her women i' 
Can trip me, if I err; who with wet clieeks 
AA^'ere present w^hen she finish’d. 

Cym. Prithee, say. I; 

Cor. First, she confess’d she never lov’d i; 
you; only aT,; 

Affected greatness got l)y you, not 3"ou: I' 

Married your royalty, was wife to}x>ur place 
Abhorr’d your })erson. 'I 

Cym. She alone knew this; l 

And, but she spoke it dying, I would not \ 
Believe her lips in, openii,ig it. Proceed. ( 
Cor. Youi* daughter, whom she bore inj 
hand^ to love y 

AATth such integrity, she did confess j. 

' Was as a scor]aon to her sight; whose life, 

But that her fiight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en ofl:‘ by poison. < 

Gym. O most delicate fiend I 

AA^ho is’t can read a woman? — Is there niore?;' 
Cor. More, sii‘, and 'svorse. Slie did confess!; 
she had > 

For a mortal mineral; which, being took,;’ 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, linger-? 

■ :v ing,; ; oc 

By inches waste you: in which time she pur- j 
pos’d, 


J Prone, eager for the gallows. 


Bore in hand, pretended. 
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,A(.''T V, Scene 


CYMBELINE. 


At'i' 


'B}” Avati'liiiig, \vw|uiig\ teiiclaiic^}, kissing, to 
;,'0’ercome you with her show; and iu time, 

;; When shelunl fitted you witli her craft, to work 
';Her son into th’ ado]>tion of tlie crown; 

J But, failing of Inn’ end hy his strange absence, 
ffre \v shameless-dcsj KU’ate ; oj >eird, in despite ^ 

' Of heaven and men, her purposes; repented 
'■ The evils slie hatch’d were not effected; so, 

J Despairing, died. 

■; O/wn Heard y< ci all this, her women? 

First Lachf. W e did, so please yon r highness, 
j Cym, Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful; m 
;Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor niy 
; heart, 

; That thought her like her seeming; it had been 
vicious 

; To have luistrusted her: yet, O mydangiiter’ 
J That it was folly in me, thou niayst say, 

! And prove it in thv feeling. Heaven mend 

i all!l 


Filter Lvoiuh, lAoniMo, the Sooth s<(yei\ and 
other Homan Prisoners^ guarded; PosT- 
IIUMCS behind^ and Lmooex. 


Thou confst not, Chius, ikav for tribute; tliat 
The Britons have razed out, tliough with the 
loss 70 

Of many a Ijoid one; whose kinsmen have 
made suit 

That tlieir good souls may be appeas’d with 
slaughter 

Of you their captives, tvhich ourself have 
granted: { 

So think of your estate. | 

Luc, Consider, sii’, the chance of war: the ! 
.'...day . . ■ J 

Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, | 
We should not, wdien the blood w-as cool, have ; 

threateir’d. . i 

Our prisoners with the sw'ord. But since the ; 

gods 7s ; 

Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives , 
May be call’d ransom, let it come; sufliceth | 
A Roman wuUi a Roman’s lu^ait can suffer; 
Augustus lives to think on ’t: and so much 
For my peculiar- care. This one tiling outy 
I -will entreat; niy boy, a Briton born, 


1 Deh-pUe^ dflhuice. - Peculiar, personal 
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Let him be ransom'd: iievt-n' master Isad 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent. 

So tender over his oivasimis,'' true, 

So featy^ so nurse-like: let In’s virtu: join 
With my recpiest, whirh I'll ma.ke bold vour 
highness S9 

Cannot deny; lie hath done no Britou liarm, 
Though he have serv'd a. Itoman : sav'e him, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym. I ’ve surely seen him: 

His favour is familiar to me.— Boy, 

Thou hast look’d tliyself into my grace. 

And art mine own.- -I know iu.»t why, wdiere- 
fore, 

To say ‘^Live, boy:’’ ne'er thank thy master; 
live: 

And ask of Cymbeiine wdiat boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my Ixainty and tiiy state, I 'll give it; 
Yea, though thou demand a prisoner, ro 
The noblest ta'en. 

Into. \. hum])ly thank your highness. 

Luc. I do not bid ihce Iteg my life, gu( <tl lad; 
And yet I know thou wih. 

Imo, Xo, no: alack, 

There ’s other wa.>rk in iiand: I si‘c a thing 
Bitter tome as death: your life, good master, 
Must shuifle for itsc*lf. 

Ltw. The h»oy disdains me,] 

He leavers me, scorns me: briefly die tbeir joys 
That place them on t!u‘truth of girls and boys. — 
[[Why stands he so perplex'd/] 

Cyra. What w'ouldst thou, buy ? 

I love thee more and more: think, nnue and 
more. 

YYhat ’s best to ask. Know'st him tlum iook’st 
■. on? speak, ■ lia 

YYilt have him live? Is lie thy kin? thy 
Mend? 

Imo. He is a Eoman; no uitu'e kin to me 
Than I to your highness; wlni being ])orn 
your vassal, 

Am something nearei’. 

()fm. Wherefore ey'st him so? 

Imo. I ’ll tell you, sir, in }>rivate, if yon ]>iease 
To give me liearing. 

Vyni. Ay, with all my liea-rt, 

And lend my best attention, Wliat’s thy 
name? 

« Tender over hia occfoiions, keenly uwnko to his wants. 
* Feat, neat, trim. 



ACT V. Si'ene 5. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Scene r>. 


lino, jj'’klele, sir. 

Vijm, Thcnil't my good youth, my page; 

1 11 be thy master: walk with me; speak freely. 
[^L[pnbell)ie and Imogen converse cqmrt, 
Bel. Is not tins ].)oy revi^^’d from death? 

^ 1 re. One sand another 

Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad 121 
"Who died, and was Fidele. — What think you? 

(j wL The same dead thing alive. 

/ \l^BeL Peace, peace! see further; he eyes us 
not; forbear; 

■ Creatures may be alike: were’t he, I’m sure 
He woxdd have spoke to us. 

Gui. But we saw him dead. 

■ Bel. Be silent; let ’s see further. 

Pks\ [Jskfe] ’T is my mistress: 

; Since she is living, let the time run on 
i To good or bad.] 

\ClymheJim and Imogen come forward. 
Ci/m. Come, stand thou by our side ; 

Make thy demand aloud. lac/dmo] Sir, 
step you forth; iso 

Give answer tc^ this boy, and do it freely; 

)Or, by our greatness, Quid the grace of it, 

) Which is our honour,] bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. — On, speak 
to him. 

Jiiio. My boon is, that this gentleman may | 
, render ' ■ ■ j 

Of whom he had this ring. ' 

Post. What’s that to him? j 

Ci/ni. That diamond upon your huger, say ; 
How came it yours? I 

lacli. Tliou It torture me to leave unspoken ' 

: ,^ ^^ that ■ ■ ■ 139 I 

WJiieh, to be spoke, "would torture thee. 

Ci/m. How! me? ’ 

Jack. I In glad to he constrain’d to utter that 
Which torments me to conceal By villany 
I got this ring: ’twas Leonatus’ jewel; 

Whom thou didst banish; and — which more 
may giieve tliee, 

As it doth me— a nobler sir ne’er liv’d 
’Twixt sky and ground. W ilt thou liear more, 
my lord ? 

Cgm. All tliat belongs to this. 
lack. That paragon, thy daughter,-— 

For whom my heart droj)s blood, and my false 
sjurits 

Quail to remembei* — Give me leave; I faint. 


C'yw. My daughter! what of her? Thucw 
thy strength: i;io 

I had rather thou shouldsl live while nature 
will 

Than die ere I hear more : strive, man, and 
speak. 

lack. Upon a time, — unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour!— it was in Rome, — 
accurs’d 

The mansion where! — ’t was at a feast, — 0, 
would 

Our viands had lieeii poison’d, or at least 
Those which I heav’d to head! — the good 
Posthdmus — 

[] What should I say? he was too good to be 
Where ill men were; and was tlie best of all 
Amongst the rar’st of good ones— sitting sadly, ,i 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 10:1 / 
For beauty tlmt made liari’en tli e swell’d boast j 
Of liim that best could speak; for feature, I 
laming I 

The shrine- of Venus, or straight - pight'"^) 
hlinerva, / 

Postures beyond hiief nature ; for condition d? 
A shop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; besides, that hook of vdviug, ) 
Fairness wliich strikes the eye,—] ) 

Cgm. [I stand on hre;]? 

Come to the matter. 

[[ lack. All too soon I shall, ? 

Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. — This/ 
Postliimms, 170 J 

Most like a noble lord in love, and one ! 

That had a royal lover, took his hint; 

And, not dispraising whom we pi'ais’d, — 
therein ? 

He was as calm as virtue, — he began 5 

His mistress’ picture; Avhich by his toiiguej 
being made, i 

And then a mind put in ’t, either our brags J 
Were crack’d of kitchen-trulls, or his descrip-) 

■ :tion , 

Prov’d us unspeaking sots.-”" 1 

Cgm. Na}", nay, to the purpose.]) 

lack. Your daughter’s chastity — there it 
begins. i79 

1 Feature^ shape. - Sheinc, image. 

3 StraigM-pi(/ht, well set up, erect. 

■4 Condiiinn, character, 
s f()ols incapable of speech. 
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ACT V. Scene 

He sj,)ako of her, I haii had liot dreams, 
And she alone were eold: wtiereat I, wretch, 
Hade serupkd- of Liis praise; and wager'd with 
him 

Pieces of gohl 'gainst this wliich then he wore 
(Tpon his lionmird finger, to attain 
Iipsuit the place of bed, and wdn this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true knight, 
No lesser lier honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring; 

;[[ And w'onld so, had it been a carbuncle iso 
)Of Phadnis’ ^^^heel; and might so safely, had it 
; Been all the worth of 's car. J Away to Britain 
Post I in this design: — well may you, sir, 
Remember me at court; where I waos taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide dilfei'ence 
)Twixt amorous and villanous. [[Being thus 
q lien elf d 

;.Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
Ab;in in your duller Biitain cqierate 
'.Most Tilely; for my vantage, exeeiient:] 
And, to be brief, my ^n-actice so prevail’d 
That I returifd with, simidar- proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 201 

By wounding his belief in her renown 
• With tokens thus an<l thus; [[ awerring n(.>tes 
[Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her brace- 
i ■ let, — 

0 cunning, Iiow I got it I— nay, some marks 
'Of secret on her person,] tfiat lie could not 
But think iier bond of chastity quite crack’d, 

1 having ta’en the foifeit. Whereupon — 
Methinks, I see him now — 

Post, {t'ornin^ fonca r<l'\ Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend! — Ay me, most credulous fool. 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 211 
That’s due to-' all the villains past, in being, 
To come!— 0 , give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer! Thou, king, send out 
For tortnrei’S ingenious: it is I 
That all tif abhorred things o’ tlf eaitli amend 
By being -Nvorse than they. I am Posthumns, 
That killd thy daughter: — villaindike, I lie; 
That caus’d a lesser villain than 'myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do't: — the temple 220 
Of virtue was she; yea, ami slmd herself. 

Spit, and throw stones, ca.st mire upon me, set 

J Semple, doubt. 2 Shtndar, probable. 

« Dne to, appropriate to. ])ad enough to describe. 

^ She, virtue. 


ACT V.''";'Scene 5 . [ 

The dogs o’ the street to bay nay. every villain 
Be eaird Posthiimus Leonatus; and 
Be villany less than ’t was!- m Jim gen I 
My ((ueeii, my life, my wife! iJ Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 

Lno. JVaee, my lord; liear, hear — 

Post, Shall ’s have a play of this? Thou 
scornful ])age. 

There lie thy j^art. [Strip' m ft her; she t\ die. 

Pis. U, gentlemen, help! 

Mine and your mistress! — my lord Post- 
il linuis I 200 

You ne’er killd Imogen till now. — Help, 
help!— 

Mine honourM ]a«ly! 

6 ^/??. Does the world go rcaiml? 

Post. How comes these .staggers cm me? 

Pis, Wake, my mistress! 

Cpn, If this be so, the gods do mean to 
strike me 

To death with mortal joy. 

Pis. How fares my mistress! 

[[/ipo. O, get thee fiann my sight; 

Thou gav’stme }>oi.scm: ^langen msfellow, hence I f 
Breathe not where ]tviuees are. 

, (Ppn. The tune of Imogen! 

I Pu. Lady, ' 230 ’ 

I The gods throw stones of sulphur'* ou me, if : 

: That box I gave you was not thought by me . 
A preeiuus thing; I had it from the queen. ^ 
(y/ih. New matter still i c 

' Jmo, It ]K.>isoif<I me. !■ 

i Cor. O gods!-"A 

; I left out one thing which the cpieen eon-/ 
' fess’d, ^ 

Which mustapprove thee honest: “If Pisanio; 

^ Have,” said alie, “given his mistress that con- j 
i feetion 

: ^Vhich I gave him for cordial, she is serv’d ; 

As I would serve a rat.” > 

! Cf/m. What’s this, Co, melius ? 5 

Cor, The queen, sir, \'ery oft impihlund me ! 
To temper poisons for her; still jjretending ;! 
The satisfaction of her knowledge only rrn 
, In killing creatures vile, as (*ats and (kgs, ' 

; Of no esteem: I, dreading that her pu]*jM>se J 
I Was of more danger, did com]>ouiid for h.er ^ 
j A certain stuff, wh i<Ii., being ta’en, would eea»so $ 


Stones of mlphur, f.e. thunderbolts. 


CYMBELINE. 
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•ACT V. Scene 5. 


OYMBELINE. 


ACT Y. Scene a. 


The pi'esent power of life; but in short time 
..All oifiees of initiire slioiikl attain 
: Do their dne functions. — Have you ta'en of it ? 

, Imo. Most like. I did, for I was. dead. 

). . My boys, 

; There was our error. ' 

> Oui. This is, sure, Fidele. ] 

Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady 
.from you? ' 261 

Think that you are upon a rock; and now 
Throw me again. [Emhraeing Mm. 

Post Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

Till the tree die! 

ihim. How now, my flesh, my child! 

What, mak’st tliou me a dullard in this act ? 
Wilt thou not speak to me? 

Imo, Your blessing, sir. [Kneeling. 

) X,Bel. Though you did love this youth, I 
^ , blame ye not; 

fYou had a motive for ’t. 

J \To Oidderms and A^'viragus.'J 

Cym. My tears that fall 

Prove holy water on theel Imogen, 

Thy mother^s dead. 

Imo. I hn sorry for % my lord. 

Cpn. 0 , she was naught; and long of her 
it was 271 

That we meet here so strangely: but her son 
Is gone, we know not how nor where. 

I IPis, ^ My lord, 

; How fear is from me, I ’ll speak troth. ^ Lord 
: Cloten, 

( Upon my lady’s missing, came to me 
■With his sword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, 

■; and swore, 

Hf I d iscover’d not wliicli way she was gone, 

, It was my instant death. By accident, i 

I had a feigned letter of my master’s 
Then in my pocket; which directed him 2S0 
' To seek her on the mountains near to Milford; 

! Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s garments, 

■ Which he enfoiv’d from me, away lie po.sts 
.With iincliaste purpose, and with oath to 
• violate 

:M'y lady’s honour; what became of him 
I further know not.] 

Oni. Let me end the story: 

I slew him there. 


Cym. Alai ry, the gods forf end! 

[I would not thy good ileeds slK.)uld from my!: 

. lips" ' , , ■ Y ' . ) 

Pluck a hard sentence: prithee, valiant youth, ) 
Deny ’t again. 


Gid. I ’ve spoke it, and, I did it. 



HanK tlu're like fruit, my soul, 
Till tlie troe ilieI~(Act v. S. 2(?8, 2(5-1.) 


I Cym. He was a prince. ] 2P1 

Gui. A most iiieivil one: the wrongs he 
did me 

Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke 
■ me . ■ ■ . ■ 

With language that would make me spurn 
the sea. 

If it could so roar to me; I cut off’s head; 
And am right glad he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cy77i. I ’m sorry for thee: 


i Troth, truth. 
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ACT V. .Scene Ti. 


OYMBELINE. 



Bv tliiue own tougiie, tlioii art condemn’d, 
and must • '23S 

Endure our law: tlioirrt dead. 

; [] That lieadless iin 

‘ I tIuuagEt had lieen my^ 

Y Bind the offender, 

And take liini from our presence. 

Bel. Stay, sir king: 

This mall is better than the man he slew, 

A.S well descended as thyself; and hath 
Atore of thee merited than a band of Clotens 
Ha.il ever sear ford— [^o the,. Gumxl^ Let his 
arms alone; 

They were not born for bondage. 

Oym. Wii 3 ", old soldier, 

Wilt tliou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By tasting of our wrath 1 How of descent 
As good as we ? 

<; |[d,rr. Ill that he spake too far. 

\ And thou shall die for d. 

Bel. A\’e will die all three, 

>;But I will pi*<)\'e“ that two on/s are as good 
' As I have given out him. — My sons, 1 must, 

; For mine own part, unfold a dangerous speeeli, 
Though, haply, well for you. 

^ I n\ You r < 1; ii iger ’s ours, 

i', Ov.i. And our g(»od hts. 

J Bet Have at it then, by leave. 

JTliou hndst, great king, a .subject who 
jWas call'd Belarius. 

\ Cyrti. What of him? he is 

JA banish’d traitor. 

f Bel. He it m tliat hath ;3is 

> Assum’d this age; indeed, a banish’d man; 

1 1 know not liov' a traitor. 

/ Oym. Take him lienee; 

■The whole world shall not save him. 

■Bel. Not too hot: 

^ First })ay me for tlie nursing of thy son.s; 

■ And let it be confiscate all, so .soon 
As I ’ve receiv’d it. 

Cipn. Nursing of my sons!]] 

Jkl. Iamt()ol>luntand.sa.iicy : here ’.s my knee: 
(.[]Ere 1 ari.se, i will jU'ofer^^ my sons; 
c'Theu spa, re not tlie okl father.] Alighty sir. 
These two younggeiitlemen, thatcallme father, 

^ Iltid ei'er mir fur , lunl ever shown any eviilenee of 
nierlting. 

I>i(t I v'tU prove, if I do not prove. 

« Prefer, prtnnote. 
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And think they are my sons, are none of mine; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege. 

And blood of your bogvtting, 

Cym. How! iny issue I 

Bel. So sure as you your failier'.s. I, <>h| 
Alorgaii, a:;‘j 

A m that Behiri us w hom you s< a net i me 1 n ! i.sl i VI : 
Your pleasure was my mere offencer^ my pun- 
kliment 

Itself, and ail my treason; that I suffer'd 
Wms ail the liarm I did. These gentle prince.s— 
For .such and so they are— these twenty years 
Have I train’d up: thost.* arts they have as I 
Could put into them[[: my breeding was, sir, as 
Ymur highiies.s know.s. Their nurse, Euriphile, - 
Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these ehii- ■ 
dren S4i > 

Upon my bani.shment: I mov'rl her to't; 
Having receiv'd the punishnuuit before, 

For that wliicli I diil then: beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treason: their dear loss, 

The more of you V wa.s felt, the mor<‘ it shap'd ; 
Unto my end of stealing tliem ]. But, gracious - 
sir, . 

Here are your sons again : anil I must lose 
Twoof the.sweet'.st coiiipauions in tlie world:— 
The iMiiedietimi of tlu*se covering lieavens 
Fall oiitlieir head.s iikedewl for they are worthy 
To inlay lieaveu 'with stars. 

Cym. [[Thou weep’sr, and s})eak’.st.. ■' 

The sermce that you three liave done i.s nioi'to 
UTiilike than thi.s thou ttdl’st.] I io.st my club I 
dren: .•■r.4 

If these be they, I know not how to wish, 

A pair of worth iei* .sons. 

^Bel. Be pleas’d awhile. — ! 

Tlii.s gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 

Alost worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius; ; 
Tlii.s gentleman, my Uadwal, Arviragu-s, 

Your younger ].>rineeiy .son: he, sir, was lapp’d ; 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by th’ hand ; 
Of h i.s queen-mother, whi cl i , f < »r n i oi'e pro 1 )a t i on , ; 
I can with ease produn‘. ! 

Oym,"^ Giiiderius laid 

Upon his neck a iiiolo, a sanguine star; mh 
I t was a mark of wonder. 

BeL This is he; 

"VVdio hath upon him .still that natural .stamp: 

< My tHere ojj'mee. all my iTfeiice. 










ACT V. Scene 5. 


ACT V. Scene a. 


It was wise nature’s end in tlie donation, . 

To be ixis evidence now., 

I'' CO, wliat, am I 

mother to the birth of three ? Nehr mother 
Rejoic’d deliverance more.—] Biess’d pray you 
be, 370 

That, after this strange starting fi'oni your orbs, 
Toil may reign in them now!— O Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by tins a kingdom. 

I mo. No, my lord; 

I’ve got two worlds by’t. — O my gentle, bro- 
thers, 

I'hive we thus met ? 0, never say hereafter 
But I am truest speaker: you calFd me brother, 
When I was but your sister; I you brothers, 
When ,ye were so indeed. 

S C Did you e’er meet ? 

s ^Irr. Ay, my good lord. 

Oni. And at first meeting lov’d; 

Continu’d so, until we thought lie died. aso 
Cor. By the queen’s dram she swallow’d.] 
Cifm. 0 rare instinct! 

[[When shall I hear all through? This fierce^ 
abridgment 

' Hath to it circumstantial branclies, which 
Distinction - sliould be rich in. — Where ? how 
liv’d you? 

And w'hen came you to serve our Roman cap- 
: .. tive? 

J How parted with your hrotliers? liow first met 
them? 

, Why tied you from the eoiirt ? and whither? 
Tliese, ' 

.. And your three motives to the battle, wdth 
know not how much more, should he de- 
manded; 

And all the other by-dependencies, m 

' From chance to chance: but nor the time nor 
place 

Will serve our long iuterroga tones. See,: 
Rostiuimiis aiichoi'S upon Imogen ; 

• And she, like harmless liglitiiing, throws her 
; eye ■ ■ 

i.>u him, her binthers, me, her master, hitting 
;Each object with a. joy; the coimterchange® 
;Ts severally in all. — Let ’s quit this ground, 
(And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. — ] 

1 Fierce, passionate, impetuous. 

- I)i.<ftuiction. a more detailed statement 
3 Counter change, reciprocation. 


[To BelartusJ Thou art my brother; sowed! 
hold thee ever. 

/mo. Y on are my father too ; and cl i< 1 rel ie ve 
me, -luo ■ 

To see this gracious season. 

Cpn. All o ’er joy’d, 

Save these in bonds: let them he joyful too, 
For they shall taste our comfort. 

£Imo. My good master, ;> 

I will yet do you service. i 

■ Imc. Happy be you ! J', 

Opn.'J The forlorn so:Ldier, that so nobly! 
fought, 

He would have well becom’d this place, and 
grac’d 

The thankings of a king. 

Fast. ■ I am, sir, 

The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming; ’t was a fitmeiit for 4 (h>' 
The purpose I then follow’d. —That I was he, 
Speak, lachimo: I Iiad you dowm, and might 
Have made you finish. 

lack. I am down again : [Kneeliti^. 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did. Take that life, be- 
seech you, 

Which I so often owe: but your ring first; 
And here the bracelet of the truest princes.s 
That ever swoi‘e her faith. 

Post. Kneel not to me: 

The power that I ha%u^ on yon is to spare you; 
The malice* towards you to forgive you: live, 
And deal wdth others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom’d! 

We ’ll learn our freeness ^ of a son-i n-law ; 
Pardon ’s the word to all. 

[[drr. You holp u.s, sir, ? 

As vou did mean indeed to be our brother; ? 
J oy’d are we that you are. 424, ? 

Post. Y"oiir servant, princes. — Good my lord 
of Rome, ' j 

Call forth your soothsayer: as I sle].)t, me-^ 
thought, . ■ , c 

Great Jupiter, upon liis eagle back’d, ! 

Appear’d to me, with other s|.)ritely shows j 
Of mine own kindred: when I wak’d, I found') 

I This label on my bosom; whose containing 
Is so from .sense in hardness, that I can 


4 Freeness, liberality. 


CYUBEUl^E. 

\ 



' ACT 'V, Scene '5.. ' ■ , CYMBELINE. ' ACT V. Scene. 5. 


Make no c<»llectioii of it:^ let him show 4 :J 2 
His skill ill the eoiistruction. 

L Philamioiuis,— ■ 

^<oot/L Here, my good lurd. 

Lac. lAO.'id, iuid declare the lueaiiing. 

tSuofli. ait's'] “ Whenas a lion’s whelp shall, to 
. himself unknown, without seeking find, and be em- 
! brac’d by a piece of tender air; and when from a 
' stately cedar sluill be lop})’d branches, which, being 
dead many years, sliall after I'evive, be jointed to the 
old stock, and fresljly groiv; then shall Posthumns 
' end his miseries, Britain lie fortunate, and flourish 
, iu peace and plenty,” 442 

; Thou, Leonatus, art tlie lion's whelp; 

^ The fit and apt construction of thy name, 

! Being Leo-natus, doth im])ort so iimeh: 

\\^To CpnheUne'] The piece of tender air, thy 
! virtuous daughter, 

1 Which we call mollU aer; and inollu aer 
; We term it hiulicr: which miiller 1 divine 
Us this most constant wife; \_To pQSthmnm]^ 
'( who,- even now, 

(Answering the letter of the oracle, 450 

Ml^nknown to you, unsought, were clipp’d about 
WVitli this most tender air, 

, Cijai. Idiis hath, some seeming. 

i^ootk. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
(Personates thee; and thy lopp’d branches point 
;' Thy two sous forth; ^sd'iO, by Belarius stoFn, 

; For many yeai's tliought dead, are now I'eviv’d, 
J^To the majestic cedar join’d; udiose issue 
Promises Britain ])eace a.ml plenty. 


1 Xn i'.alli’ctwn of it, no inference from it. 
*1 ir/a>, you who. 
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WTdl, 

My peace we will begin:— and, lAius Lucius,'; 
Although the victor, we submit to {?;esa.r, 4 (!o', 
And to the Boui; i n eni] ji r e ; | >roi 1 1 ising < 

To pa,y our woiite<l tribute, frmu tlm which. ' 
We were dissuaded l>y our wicked rpieen; 
'Wlioin heavens, i.n justice, both rm her and hers, ;> 
Have laid most hea^\^■ liarnl. ! 

Sootk. The fiiige.rs of the powers above do '> 
tune > 

The liarmony of this peace. The vision 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the stroke ' 
Of this yet scarce-cold liattle, a,t this instant ■ 
Is full accomplish'd; for the .Ih.muin eagle, 
From soutli to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessen’d lierseif, and iu the l.teams o’ the sun ; 
So vanisli’d; wliicli f<.)i'eshow’d oui' |)i‘iiice 1 y ■ 
eagle,. 473 .• 

Tlr iiuperial Ciesar, slniuld again unite 
His favour with the radiant l'ynd.ieline, 

Wliich shines here iu the wesi.] 

Cyni. L;uid we the gods; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their 
nostrils 

From our blest altars. Pul)li.sh U'e this peace 
To all our .subjects. 8 et we forward: let 
A rioina.n and a, Brit is) i ensign wave 4S0 
Friendly togetiuu*: so through Lud's-towu 
inareh: 

Arid in the temple <ff great dtipiter 
Our peace we ’ll ratify[]; seal it with feasts. — ; 
Set on there J — Never was a war did cease, ' 
Ere blood}’ hands were wash'd, with such a 
peace. [Kreunt. 
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NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


DEAMATIS PERSON.^:. 

1. Our knowledge of the history of Britain during the 
hundred years which elapsed between the departure of 
Julius Oiesar in 54 B.e. and the invasion of Aulus Plautius 
in 43 A.i>. is of the scantiest description, and is chiefly 
derived from coins. It appears that for some years pre- 
vious to the latter date the most powerful prince iu 
Britain was OUNOBELiNos, or Oy^ibeline, whose capital, 
■was Cainuloilunum (Colchester), but little or nothing is 
known of Inm, except that he Inul a son called Admiiiins, 
who surrendered himself to Caligula in the year 40, and 
two otliers called Caratacos and Togodiininos, who were 
defeated by Plautius. Shakespeare drew his history, as 
usual, from .Holinshed, but the invasion of the Romans 
undttr Caius Lucius, as well as tlie whole story of Belarius 
4ind the young princes, is an addition of his own. The 
following is Holinshed’s accomit of Cymbeline: “After the 
•death of Cassibelane fOassivelaunos]. Tlieomantius or 
Tenautius the yoongest sonne of Lud, was made King of 
Britaine. . . . Theomaiitius ruled the land in good 
quiet, and paid the tribute to the Romans which Cassi- 
Tbeliane had granted, and finalie departed this life after 
he hail reigned 22 yeares, and was buried at London. 


. . . Kymheline orCimheliiie the Sonne of Tlieonian- 
tius was of the Britains made king after the deceasse of 
his father. . . . I’his man (as some write) Avas l)rought 
vp at Rome ami there made knight by Augustus Cesar, 
under whome be served in the warres, and was in such 
fauour with him, that he was at libertie to pay his tribute 
or not . . . Touching the continuance of the yeares 
of Kymbelines reiguc, some writers doo varie, hut the 
best approoued afllnne, that he reigned 35 yeares niul 
then died, and was buried at London, leaving behind him 
tw'o sonnes, Guideriu.s and Ariiiragus. But here it is to 
he noted, that although our histories doo aflinae, that as 
well this Kymheline, as also hi.s father Theonuintius, lined 
in (juict with the Romans, ami continuallie to them ptiied 
the tributes w’hich the Britains had ooiienanted wiihlulius 
Cesar to pay, yet -we find in the Tlomane writers, that 
after Inlius Cesars death, when Augustus had taken 
vpon him the rule of the empire, the Britains refused to 
paie that tribute: whereat as Cornelius fi'acitus reporteth, 
Augustus (l)eing otherwi.se occupied) was contented to 
winke, how'beit, through earnest calling vpoii to recover 
Ms right by such as were desirous to ace the vttermost of 
the British Kingdome; at length, to wit, in the tenth yeare 
after the death of lulius Cesar, w'hich was about the 
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NOTES TO OYMBELINE* 


A<.'T I. Scriio 1 . 


thirteenth yeare of the said 'rheoinantius, Augustus nnule 
prolusion to passe with an annie oner into Britaine, ct- 
was come forward uptni his iouniie into Gallia C'eltiea: or 
as vve ntaie sale, into these hitiier parts of Prance. . . . 
[He was, however, calieei away liy a rehellioii of the 
Paniionians and Daluiatians (act iii. 1. 73-75).] But 
wdicther this couti^tvcreie which appeareth to fall forth 
betwixt tlje iiritaius niul Augn.stus, was ocea.sioned )»y 
ICyinheline, or some other prince of the Britains, I liane 
not toauoiich: for that liy our writers it is reported, that 
Kymbeline being broiiglit vp in Eome, & knighted in 
the court of AugJistns, euer shew'ed hiniselfe a friend to 
the Ilomaijs, A* chiellie was loth to hreake with tliem, 
because the youth of the Britaine nation should not be 
depriued of the benetit to he trained and brouglib vp 
among the Eomans, whereby they might leerne buth to 
behaiie themselues like einill men, and t(i atleine to the 
knowledge of feats of warre.” 

2. CbOTEN. Holinslied call.s Alulmucius (act iii, 1. 55) 
“the soniie of Clotoii.’’ 

3. POSTIIUMTJS Leunatus. Maloue suggests that tUnikc- 
speare got the name of Leonatus from Sidney’s Arcadia. 
It is there the name of the son of the blind king of Baphla- 
gonia, whose story Shakespeare had niready drawn upim 
ill writing King Lear. Stecveiis mjtes that the name 
Leonato )ja<l been used in Much Ado, wliere, it may he 
added* the old stage-directitiu pretixed to act i. scene 1 
couples it with that of Imogen; see Mr. ,Mar.sliairs note 
ad loe. vol. vii. p. Ou 

4. iMoaEM. Tiie name occurs in llolinslied’s account 
of Brutus and locrine. In the 'fragedy td loerine (15l)5), 
act i. scene 1, Brutus addrcs.ses liis son Camlier as, 

The glory of mine age, 

And darling of t’ny inotlier Imogen. 


.ACT 1. SckNi: ]. 


5. Lines 1-3: 

our hloodn 

JSio more obeii the heaveuf^ than ottr nmrtiers 
Still neem as does the kinifs, 

Ovr bloods, t.e. our dispositions, subject as they are to 
t!ie weather (“to all the skyey influences,'’ Measure for 
Measure, iii. 1. 9), are not more entirely ruled by it than 
our courtiers are ruled by the king’.s disposition, to which 
they are careful to accommodate their looks, and when he 
frowns they frown. That this is the mcaniug is clear from 
lines 13, 14: 

Althouglj they u-ear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, 

The late Dr. Jnglcby (Hhakespearti’s C'ymbeline: The Text 
lleviacd and Annotated byO. .M. Ingleby, LL.D. Londoii, 
1883 ;-4 wish at once to expre.ss my obligations to this 
scholarly edition, fretiuent references to which will he 
found in the course of these note.s) (piotes Comedy of 
Errors, ii. 2. 32, 33: 


Jf you will jest witli me, know my aspect 
And fashion your demeanour to my looks. 


And Steevens, Greene’s Never 'I'oo Late (15%): “if the 
King smiled, every one in the court was in his jollitfe; if 
he frow'ued, their plumes fell like peacock’s feathers; so 
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j that their outward presence depeiKkd on his inward 
T passions.” 

I Boswell was tlie first editor who exjdaiued this pa.'-sage 
i rightly: previous editors were misled by tiie punctuation 
! of the Bolio: 

i Our bloods no more obey tiiL' I k'.iii-jus 

I . Then our Courtiers : . 

I StiiJ seeine, as do’s t'.je Kiiigs. 

i 6. Lines G, 7: 

j hath UEFEUK’l) her, Si’!/ 

I Unto a poor but worthii (jentlemun: shc'.s wedded; ' 

: i.e. has put herself under his protection; has, in fact, 
j wedded him. The expressioJi is quite in accordance with 
I the “picked’' enigmatical style <tf the speaker, and there 
' is no need to clumge it inti* pre/erdd, us Ingle]»y does, 

; 7. Lines *25-27: 

j I do EXTENT* him, sir, withio himsel/; 

: Crush him, Unjether, rather than u.nfuld 

\ His measure duly. 

j So fur from exaggerating hi.s merits, T rather understate 
i them: the measure of his praises might be extendtjd much 
I further: or, as Jolm.son concisely jiiits it, “ my praise, how- 
I ever e.vteusire, is within his merit,’’ Bor extend, iMunitare 
! i. -1. 10-21: “the approljation of those that weep this 
! lamentable divorce . . . are wonderfully to extend 
I him.” 

I 8. Lines30, 31 : . . . 7V/mn//u.«. —See note 1. 

9. Line ;{l: l>ut had his tlth's by Te.ua ntius.~-~‘l'h',d is, 
j though lie had joined tlie party of the usurpcr[Cas.sibelaiiL 
i he was forgiven and Imnoured I *y tile rightful king (ilolfe). 

[ 10. Line IG: .1 nd in 's syriay beeame a ha rre,st~~h\ghihy 

compares Antony and (’httipiitrji, v. 2. 8G~.SS (with Theo- 
buhl’s emendation of autumn fur Anthony): 

b'or Ills I'jouuty, 

TIilti; was )i(» winU’r sn’t ; ,-m aiuiunn '} n-;is 
Til, It i^rfvv tJU.* mrvre by 

II Lines 48, 4ft; 

..I sample to the youn{h\sf; to the more mature 
A. (jhtss that FKATEI* them. 

He was a perfect model t<* the younger, while even older 
people could not fail to gain some graces tuid accomplish- 
ments from him. Feat (to make neat, finshion) is not 
elsewhere used as a verb in .Shakespeare, but we have it 
as an adjective in v. 5. 85-88: 

lU’ver ijiaster bad 

A page so kitui, sn duteous, diJigem, . . . 

So./i'ai', sci.nursedikt'; 

and Tempest, ii. 1. 272, 273: 

And look how well luy garmcjas sit upon lue; 
lVlHch,/ff<iAv ihuii before. 

For the thought Hteevens I’ompares 11. Henry IV. ii. 3. 

'■ 21, '22;'' d'' ''" T' 

' he W.1S indfcd the glass 

Wburdn the noble youth did dres^ themselves. 

12. Line 5S: Mark iL— 'J’he (.lowdeti t'larkes remark: 
“Shakespeare's dramatic art uses this e.xpedient, natu- 
rally introduced into the tiialogue, to draw spet:ial atten- 
tion to u circumstance that it is essential slimild he borne 
in mind, anti which otherwi.se might escape notice in the 
course of the narration.” 



ACT'!. Scene 1. 


^^OTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT f. vSceiie 2. 


IS, Line (53: That a Icincfn^ childn'en should be so con- 
vey’d!— So Two (3!eni of Verona, iii. 1. 35-37, the duke 
fearinj; that his daughter will be stolen from him, lodges 
her in a tower, 

'J'he key wlierpof myself have ever Ictipt ; 

Anil thence she cannot be coJizry'iTt aw^y. 

The word was- also used as a cant term for steal: Merry 
Wives, i. 3. 30-34: 

jVyw, The .c>ood finmonr is to steal at a minim’s rest. 

Pi'si, “ CcWT'Ci',’’ wise it call. " Steal ! " foh ! a fico for the phrase ! 

14. Line 70: Enter the Queen, Posthumm, and Imogen. 
— The Folio begins Scena Secimda here, as do Capell, 
Mahuie, and others; Rowe -was the first to continue 
scene 1 ns in the text. 

15. Lines SIJ-S8: 

I something fear 'imj father’s loraM; but nothing— 
Ahengs reserv'd mg holy diitg—vAiat 
His rage can do on me. 

I say 1 do not fear my father, so far as I may say it with- 
out breach of duty (Johnson). 

16. Lines 1U4, 105; 

I never do kinuvrong, 

But he does buy my injur ks, to befriends. 
lie pays rne for the wrongs I do liim by some new kind- 
ness, in order to be friends with me again; although the 
injured party, he is the first to make advances towards a 
reconciliation. We have here our first hint of the \veak- 
ness of FyDii>t‘line’s character, 

17. Linos IIG, 117 ; 

And SEAli UD my embracements frmn- a next 
With BONB8 OF DEATH ! 

Tim bonds of death are the cere-clotlrs, or cerements- 
(Hamlet, i. 4. 4S), in which the dead are swathed; but cere- 
doth was also written sear-cloth, and sear vp will there- 
fore bo the same as cere up (which Steevens suggested 
and Grant White printed), l.e. close up. It is probable, 
however,, that, as the Oowden Clarkes suggest, the other 
sense <'»f *'ar = i»urn uj), witlier up, was also present to 
the writers mind. Compare Timoii of Athens, iv. 3. 187, 

, 188 : ' ■ 

/Si!,Mrr thy fertile and conceptions womb, 

Let it no more bring nut ingrateful man ! 

18. Line.s 117, US; 

JHenia in, remain THov here 
While sense can heep IT on ■! 

■pope altered it to thee, but tlie change of person is not 
very uncommon; comi^tire iii. 103-105: 

Euriphile, 

Tliou w.asc tlieir nurse; they tank -tMe for their mother, 

Ami cver.v day do honour to /ley grave ; 

mid iv. 2. 210-218 : 

If he Ih,' j;one, ho’U make /n's ^rave a bed ; 

With female fairies will /tis tomb be haunted, 

And worms will not come to thee. 

19. Tdne 124: When shall we SEE againt—’Djo.e. remarks 
that the very same words are addressed by Cressida to 
Troilns, I’roilus and Cressida, iv. 3. 59. So Henry ■\?Tn. 
1 1 . 1 , 2 : 

Good morrow, and well met. How have ye done . 

Since last we saw in France? 

1 VOL. XU. 


20. Line 12G; If after this command thou VRAVaiiT the 

Shakespeare generally meBfra'ught as a participle 
=laden, as we do exclusively at the present day; hut we 
find fraughted in The Passionate rilgrim, 2Gi), 270: 

I ■ O cruel .speeding, 

I Fraujrhted with gall; 

'awdfranghting in The Tempest, i, 2. i:3: 

Thcj'm/fyhtm!>‘ souls within her. 

21. Line 128: And bless the good rema iniders of ihe CMurt! 
—There is a slight touch of irony here, wludi it may not 
be thought impertinent to point out. Posthumus prays 
for a blessing on the good people left at the court, when 
it was relieved of the burden of liis unwortliiuess. 

22. Lines 131-133: 

0 disloyal thing, 

That shouldst repair my youth, thrni keapest 
A year's age on me f 

Instead of making me young again, as a daughter would 
who was a comfort to her father, you make me feel a 
year older than I I'eally am, in fact, you shorten, my life. 

23. Lines 145-147; 

he is 

A nmri ivorth amj uHrmetu; omrbuys rne 
Almost the s uni he pays - 

I Tile price he has paid for me is himself; and lie is w-orth 
! vso much more than I am,— worth, in fact, any motmn,— 

! that the overplus, beyond what he ought to have paid, 
nearly amounts to the whole sum paid. A very small 
portion of his worth wfoild have been enough. Ingleby 
says: “Imogen adopts her husband’s metaphor in lines 
i [119, 120; 

i As I my poor self did exchange for you, 

I To your .so infinite lo.ss], 

but in turning it against herself, increases the extrava- 
gance of the seU'-depreciiition. She snys, in etfect, that 
in marrying lier, Posthumus gets almost notliing in return 
for what he gives, his worth being so much greater than 
hers. ” 

24- Line 1U7: / would, they were in Afrie both together. 
—“That is,” as Eolfe remarks, “where no one would he 
at hand to part them.” He w’ell compares Coriolauus, 
iv. 2. 23-25; • 

I would my son 

Were in Ar;d.iri, and tlu’ tribe before him, 

His good .sword in bis hand. 

25. Lines 177, 178; 

I pray you, speah with me: you shall at least 
Go see my lord aboard: for this finie leave ntc. 
i This is (.'.'apeirs arrangement of the broken lines ifi the 
Folio; I is his insertion. 

ACT T. Scene 2. 

26. “This scene is introduced,” says Ingleby, “to show 
up Cloten in a character whieh-™to judge of his sub.se- 
quent conduct— he hardly deserves, that of a conceited 
coward. The First Lord hatters him too grossly for human 
credulity, and the Second Lord, by ‘ asides,’ lampoons 
him, for the benefit of the groundling.s. The allusions 

! are obscure and the quibbles poor. It would bo a relief 
! to know that Shakespeare was not responsible for cither 
I this scene, or the first in act ii.” 
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ACT i, 


ACT I. Scene 4. 


FOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


27. Lines 1-5: S'fV, I ivoidd advise jinu to shift a shirt; | 

. . , ‘'trherc air enoies oat, air couies in: there’s none | 

abroitd so wik»ijwoMK as that you rcwf. -This seems to i 
mean -the air that exhales from a man’s person is again | 
iiihaletl, aiul there is no uiv so wholesome as that which | 
comes from you, therefore to keep up its purity change ; 
your shirt. . . ! 

28. Lines 1,0-12: his hody's a passahle earmss, if he he 

'.not hurt; it is a throiojhfare for steel, 'if it be not hurt, i 
--The best comment is Ariel’s detlanee, cited by Ingleby, i 
Tempest, hi. S. <31-05 ; | 

the elements, j 

Of whom 3’our sv/ortis are temper'd, inaj' as well | 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at .stabs | 

Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish ! 

One dowle that’s in inj' phmie. | 

Clofcen, says the First Lord, had run Postlmnius through i 
and through so effectively tluit his body must be a tiioroiigh- ; 
fare for steel, if he. ]>e not hurt; it must be eapalile of being | 
pierced, like water, without being wounded. 

29. Lines 13, 14; Jlis steel vas in debt; if tvent d the \ 
backside the town. —(.Toten paid ulf no scores witli his steel, 
but kei)t out of lianvi s way, as a dei)tor might do to avoid 
arrest in a town (Ingle by). 

30. Lines 32-34: she 's a ffood sign, but 1 hare seen small 
rejlcetlon of her wit. --The metaphor i.s from the sign of a 
house, almost all of whicli, says {>teevens, formerly had 
a motto or some attempt at a witticism underneath them. 
Malone quotes i. (!. 15-17, M'here rachiino says of Imogen., 

All of her timt is out of door most rii-h. ! 

If she be furnish'd with a mind so rare, 

She Is i-iloue th' Arabian bird. 

AC!T 1. SCKXK 3. 

31. Lines :l-4; 

if hr shoidd U'rite, 

And i not have It, Y u’ere a 2Mprr lo.st, 

Mi.' offer'd merry Is. 

Cai>eil e.vplains this by reference to the pardon of a con- 
demned criminal; hut this is surely unnecessary. Ingleby 
well says., “Why strain the passage to mean more than it 
says? Imogen is simply declaring that .Postlm mils’ letter 
would be to her as an otter of mercy, alleviating her pre- 
sent anxiety on his account; and if the letter be lost, the 
offer of mercy is l<>st also.” 

32. Lines S-10: 

for so long 

..Lv he could make me 7eith THIS eye or ear 
Disflngulsli him from others. 

The .Folio has "’his eye, or care;” which, in spite of Ingle- 
by’s attempt, it seems impossible to make decent sense 
of. Coleridge conjectured “ ivith, the eye,” first printed by 
Keightley. With this is Warburton’s conjecture, adopted 
by mo.st editors; and ‘ieitk this may easily have passed 
into with Ills in the compositor’s memory.' 

33. .Linc.s 14-10: 

Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a enow, or less, ere left 
To after-rye him. 

Compare Lear, iv. 0. 13, 14 (cpioted by Steevens): 


Tilt; t-WA'jf and chuuuhi^ tiiat xviut; ihu uuLhvay air 
Show hccircu so ;<ros.i at. 

34. Lines 34, 35: 

that 'purfitig kiss trhieh I had set 
Betivixf tiro CHAKMLXd ihirds. 

The word charming liad not yet been weakened to its 
modern sense, in wliieli it is merely a synonym for Imrly 
ov delightful; it meant working witii, or alfecting with, 
a charm, and although in such a passage as Twelfth Xight, 
ii. 2. ID, 

Fortune forbid my outside have I'.'i'o.'.wVf her; 

we see it on its way to its modern use, it alway.s has, a.s 
Schmidt remai'ks, some trace of its primary signification. 
Ingleby says, “The two charming words are certainly not 
what Warburton hxed upon— Adieu, Tosthumus nor 
any mere words of farewell. Hudson rightly explains 
them ‘ to be word.s which as by the power of enchantment, 
should guard hi.s heart against tlie assaults of temptation ’ 
(Harvard ed.); and there is. not improbably, an allusion to 
some custom of Shakespeare '.s own day.” 

35. Lilies 36, 37: 

Ami, like the tyrannous hreathing of the north, 
Shakes all aiir huds froi/i grouing. 

Not the fair bud of their adieus only, but all their Imds, 
the whole promis’d crop of their loves is shaken and bent 
to the gronnd by tliis “ tyrannous breathing” (Capell). 

Ai.-'T’ 1. Sff.x.1: 4. 

36. Line.s 4, 5: hut I could then hare look'd on him with- 
out the help of admiration.— il^Uwmtow and Ingkdiy have 
stumbled at flie.se words, and the latter even calls them 
“ Very difficult,” They are, however, perfectly simple to 
anyone who rends the passage naturally: “witlauit the 
help of admiration " is merely an ironical expression for 
“without admiration.” lachimo means that lie did not 
in those days see anything in V<»sthumus which would 
have compelled him to call in the help of admiration in 
order to form a proper estimate of him. 

37. Line 13: M nd then his banishment. —The Frenchman 
would have added, “has won him sympathy” (Ingleby). 

38. Lilies 10-21 : the aitrodation of tho.se that u'cejt 

this lamentable divorce . . . ARE wonderfully to rx~ 

tend him. — An instance of what Abbott (Shaks. Ciram. 
§ 412) calls the “confusion of proximity,” the verb are 
a.greeing with those rather tlian its proper subject ap'2>yo- 
bation. So .Tuliins t’lesar, v. 1. 33: 

The /i''.vAv;r of your ttovs art’ yet unknown, 

39. Lines 21-24: be if but foforfify her judgment, which 
else an easy battery might lag jlat. for faking a beggar 
without less quality. — I’lns is one of those }>ussages of 
which the meaning is clear enongli. hut which defy the 
rules of logical construction, (^oinjiare Coriolaiius, i. 4. 
13-15; 

J/ar. Tuilus Aurulius, i.s hi; willihi vnitr w.sllsV 

PirsfSi’n. No, nor ri man that fears you less t)ian he, 

That ’s lesser than a little. 

There, as well u.s in the passage before us, we should have 
expected more instead of les,^. hut several other instances 
will be found in Schmidt (Sl'iaks. Lex. 1420) of “ this colour- 
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able variation of the double negative” as Ingleby well 
terms it. Thus., Merchant of Venice, iv. i. 101-163, “let 
iii& lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a 
reverend estimation;’’ and Macbeth, iii. G, 8-10: 

Who cannot want tlie thought, liiow monstrous 
It was for Mi'ilcohu and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father? 

“Snell irregularities,” adds Schmidt, “may he easily ac- 
counted for. The idea of negation was so strong in the 
poet’s mind that he expressed it in more than one place, 
unmindful of his canon that ‘your fouivnegatives make 
your two affirmatives’ [Twelfth Night, l. 24, 25], Had 
he taken the pains of revising and preparing his plays for 
tlie press, he would perhaps have cori*ected all the quoted 
passages. But he did not write them to be read and dwelt 
on by the eye, but to be heard by a sympathetic audience. 
And much that would blemish the langiiageof a logician, 
may well become a dramatic poet or an orator." 

40. Lines 20: gentlemen nf i/our knowing. —Gentlemen 
of your experience in society; so ii. 3, 102, 103; 

one of your great 

Should learn, being tauglit, forbearance. 

41. Lines 30, 40: ivhlch I lolll he eiuu- to pat/, and yet 
still. — Malone quotes All’s Well, iii. 7. 16, 17: 

Which I will over-pay and pay again, 

When I have found it; 

and Sonnet xxx. 12: 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

42. .Lines 47, 48; to go even wri’ii tvhat 1 heani.—^ov 
to go even with , i.c. accord, agree witli, compare Twelfth 
Night, V. 1, 240: 

Were you a woman, as Uie rest.gwji et’cn. 

Posthumus ineans, tluit so far from acquiescing in the 
opinions of others, he rather set himself to oppose them, 
and was therefore easily drawn into n quarrel,— -one, how- 
ever, which even yet, on matnrer consideration, lie <loes 
not consider so trivial as his friend appears to, 

43. Line 50: if I nfend NOT to my It is mended.So 
Puwe. r, 1 omits not. 

44. Lines 64, 65; wise, chaste, constant, qiTALTFiEi).— 
For quali'fied (-endowed with qualities) Ingieliy quotes 
The Taming of the Slirew, iv. 5. 66, f;7, speaking of Bianca; 

Beside, so quitlijieii as may beseem 

The spouse of any notde gentleman ; 

and 'Davenant, Ihifortuuate Lovers, i. 1: 

But why, Rampiiio, since this lady is 

So rarely 

And wlnit Tadiimo afterwards calls Imogen (v. 5. 16C, 167): 

A sliop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for : 

Capell removed the commabetween coiistaiitaml qualified, 
and in his notes (vol, i. p. 104) he hyphens the words mi- 
staat-qaalijied, a reading which has been adopted by most 
modern editors, but to the detriment of the passage. 

45. Lines 73, 74: I irmtU abate her nothing, though 1 
PROFESS inimefher adorer, not her FKIENI).— Even sup- 
posing 1 profess myself merely her worshipper, and not 
her lover; “ one who looks up to her,” says Ingleby (who 
would read i^ro/e.s'.y'd), “as to a superior being, u’ith the 


worship of a votary, rather than with tlie jealous affection 
of a lover. He means, in fact, to assert for her a real 
objective excellence, apart from lier private relation to 
him," Tlie word friend was used in a special sense to 
mean lover, paramour, sweetheart. 

46. Lines 75-77: As fair and as good— a kind if hand- 
in-hand coniparison — had been something too fair ami too 
good for any lady in Britain.—- “ As fair and as good,” i.e. 
as any lady in Italy: the assertion is nominative to “had 
been something,” &c, ; “hand-in-hand comparison” - a 
comparison where the two things compared go hand in 
hand, or keep pace. lachiino denies that any lady in 
Britain could be as fair and as good as any of his country- 
women (Ingleby). Britain is Johnson’s correction for 
Bi itmiie of the Folio. 

47. Lines 77-82: If she went before others T have seen, 
as that diamond of yours outhistres niany I ha ve beheld, 

I cotTLl) NOT BUT BELIEVE she excelled nuiny: hut I have 
not seen the most precious diamond that is, nor you the 
lady.—Uho Folio has I couiti not believe ; Woxhntton 
ornitte<l not, and read I could believe; Malone inserted the 
hut before believe, and lias been followed by Dyce and most 
modern editors; for it seems impossible to extract satis- 
factory .sense without some change. Malone paraphrases 
his reading of the passage as follows: “If she surpas.sed 
other women that I have seen in the same proportion that 
your diamond out-lustres diamonds that I have be- 
held, I could not but acknowledge that she excelled many 
women; but I have not seen the most valuable diamond 
in tlie world, nor you the most beautiful woman ; and 
therefore I cannot admit she excels all” 

48. Lines 90, 91: if there loere wea lth enough for Urn pttr- 
c/ifOsc.—So Rowe. F. 1 has “ or if there were wealth enough 
for the ‘purchases” 

49. Lines 104, 105: to CONVINCE the honour of my mis- 
tress. —¥oy this use of convince (= overcome) compare 
Macbetii, i. 7. 63, 64; 

his two cliatuberlniiis 
Will I with wine and wnsfiuil so 

50. Line 122: herein foo.- So F. 3; IL 1 and F. 2 have 
heerein to. 

51. Lines 134, 135; the aI'PKOb.\tion of what I have 
.ypo/fc. — For this use of aqrprohutiou (-proof) compare 
Henry V. i, 2. 18-20: 

For God doth know liow many now in health 

Siiall drop tlicir blood in 

Of what your re\’oreiicc .sl)all incite us to. 

62. Line 146: You are AFRAID, and therein the tciser.— 
Afraid was first printed by Theobald on the suggestion of 
lYarburton, and has been adopted by most editors. The 
Folio has a Friend, but the attempts which have been 
made to explain the passage without alteration are un- 
satisfactory. Ingleby conjectured her friend ‘ ‘ - her lover, 
and therefore know her well , an d how much yon can wager 
on her lionoiir. ” The conjecture afraid, wliicli gives much 
the same sense, has the. advantage of being the less violent 
change of the two. 

53. Line 160: If 1 bring yon no sufidejif testimony, &c. 
— The Cowden Clarkes well observe, ‘ ‘ Tliisis in accordance 
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wifcli lacliiniio's desiguiiijL? nnurnier. He affects to state the 
terms of the waseroii both sides; ))uthc, in fact, proposes 
them so tiiat they shnli sngyci^t, either way, Postlmmus’s 
wiiininfi'.” 

54. Lines KiO, 107: proi'hkd I have jioiu- commimdaHon 
for til}! mure fire eitterfai/nnent. — I'rovidedI am furnished 
with such an inti*odm;tion fr(tm you as will ensure me a 
more hospitable reception than I should otherwise be en- 
titled to expect. 

55. Lines 170, l&O; lent the ha I'lniiiii^honld catch eoM ami 
.danr.—'Le&i it should fall through, if we did not strike 
while the iron is liot; we will therefore lose no time in 
acting upon it. 

AC']' L SCKNK 5, 

56. Lines 17, 18: 

That 1 did ainpll/n unj Jndf/mcnt in 
Other cuxoi.rsioNS. 

Cuniparo Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 357-350: 

her ]iliys5ci;m tells me 
.Slit* hath iJiirsn''! tv/ic^nxio/is infinite 
Of easy way.s to die. 

57. Line.s56, 57: 

Ami ererydau that comes comes to decay 
A day's work' in him, 

I suppose this to moan, every day that comes now to him 
only serves to destroy tlie work a jiast day had done for 
him ill giving him health and prosperity: iu other words, 
he is nowdidly going downhill a.sfastashe formerly went 
uphill. 

58. Line 6S: Think mhat a CHANCE fhoti CH ANGEST on.--* 
Think with what a fair piospect of mending your fortunes 
you HOW’ change your present service (Steevens), Eowe 
printed, ' ‘ \vhnt a. chance than eh a neest on;” and Theobald, 
“what a chamjfi thou chaiicest on. ' 

59. Line SO: Of b'ElGiiKS for her .viccci!.-— Spelt in the 
Folio Leuhjers. .In the only other place in wliich the 
word is used by Shakespeare it is spelt leif/er; Ateasura 
for ]\I ensure, iii. 1. 57-59; 

Lord .'Vni’elo, having .affisrs to Imavcn, 

Intends you for his swift ambassador. 

Where you shall be an everlasting ieiger. 

Leiyer is connected witli the verb to lie, and a leiger 
ambassador wuis one who lay or remained some time at a 
foreign court Compare tlie word ledger, a book that lies 
‘Always ready. Xngleby rightly explains, “ shall deprive , 
her of Pisanio, the only resident at court who safeguards | 
the interests of her absent husband.” 

ACT T. SujiNM (I. 

60. Lines 1-9: A father cnml, Ac.~liigleby thinks these 
lines are eitlicr rnugh mdes for a speech, or tlie remains 
of a ,s}>eecli cut down for representation. “The abrupt 
transition,” he remarks, “to the splendour of lachirao’s 
.spceehes is c.xceedingly striking,” and he finds the same 
peculiarity in severjil other speeches in the play— a mark 
of unfini.she<l work which he thinks may help to explain 
the play’s position at the end of the Fidio; the editors 
having admitted it as an afterthouglit. The reader ipust 
judge for him.self; ]>ut in the present case at any rate the 

ISO 


I lines as they stand seem to me (|uite appropriate to the 
I meditative mood of Imogen before she is iiiterrupttHi l.ty 
i the ariival of a stranger. 

'ACT L ScKNK d. , 

I 61. Lines 4, 5: 

! My sAi>reme crmtniof grief ! and those repeated 

Vexations of it! 

; “Aly supreme crown of grief ”=■ the greatest and crowning' 
I son'ow of that grief, wliose lesser tributaries are the three: 
j just specified : cruelty, falsity, and folly fAtnvt: repeated 
i ■ vexations of it” (Ingleby).' 

I 62. Lines' 6-9: 

hut most miserahle 

i Is the DESIRE that's GLOKlors; hfess'd he those, 

! Hmv mean soe’er, that hare their honest wills, 

j Which seasons comfort. 

j The heart which is capable of the most exalted desires is 
I susceptible of the keenest grief at disappointment; far 
; happier are those wawthy souls, however mean their 
I station, whose ambition is limited, and who in the realiza- 
I tion of their wishes find that .satisfaction which gives a 
I iRiPPy its zest,— “which seasons comfirt." F. 1 has 
: desires; F. 2 desire. ¥ov gJorious-= dcsh'oiia of gb'vry, com- 
pare Pericles, Prologue, 9: 

Tlie purchaso Igaifij L 1,1'Miuike laeu .i;.'. ;-a 

63. Line 17; She is alone th' AH.'.iUAN iinn»;- the 
PlKcuix. So Antony and Cleopalfa, iii, 2. 12: 

O Autouyl O thou - 4 ni' 

64. Lines 22-25: “/ie is am* tf the mthlest note, (o wlnm 
kindnesses i am- most injlnltely tied. Eeflect 1’ P(tN him 
acmrdmgly, as yon valve yavr Tiit:sT---LK<iNATU8.”--- 
: Imogen apparently rtauls only an extract from the letter — 
probably the very second sentence, says Alai one— and the 
signature: for trust (that w-hich she has accepted by her 
marriage-bond). Ingleby refers to lines 156-159 bebiw; 

Ohanuy L*?onatt!S’. I iiiriysay; 

The erfdit that thy lady hath of thee 

Deserves thy triat ; and thy most perfect .vjnodness 

Her as.sur'cl credit. 

Monck Alason, as.suming it to be the conclusion of the 
letter which is read, proposed your truest Leona tus, which 
was adopted by Steevens, Dyce, ami others, itcjleet upon, 
properly meaning shine upon, is here nearly -look upon. 
The word is not used by Shakespeare in its modern sense 
of cogitate. 

65. Line 28; and takes thankfully. Pope. The 
Folios have 

66. Lines 32-36; 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Oj sea and land, which can distinguish 'Iwivt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinx’d stone, s 
Upon the number'd beach / 

Some of the eighteenth-century commentator.s have bog- 
gled strangely ovaw this passage; even Johnison could make 
nothing of ttvinn'd stones, aftevw:irds correctly explained 
, by Capell and Steevens. Ingleby’s note is a good one: 

I “Those ‘spectacles so precious,’ says the Italian, can do 
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two very diil'erent things; can see the whole heniisphere 
of the heavens above and the vast compass of the sea and 
laud beneath; and also can distinguish between any two 
objects, either in the heavens (as stars), or on the shore 
(as stones) which are to the casual observer so much alike 
that they might ]}e taken for twins." On the class of 
adjec^tives to which 7mmhefd,=Tich in numbers, belongs, 
see Schmidt, p U17. Theobald printed which 

Br. Brinsley Xicholson prefers as harmoniziiig with the 
references to tlie innumerable sands of the sea in Scrip- 
ture, and particularly with Jeremiah xxxiii. 22, where 
lachimo’s similes occur exactly : “As the host of heaven 
cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the sea mea- 
sured." 

67. Line 37 : SPEOT ACLES sopreciom . —Compare II. Henry 
VI. iii. 2. 110-113: 

.\!k 1 even with this I lost fair England’s view, 

.And hid mine eyes be packing with ray heart. 

And call’d them blind and dusky spectacles. 

For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast. 

68. Lines 44-4G; 

Shitteni, to mcli neat excellence oppos’d, 

Shonld make desire vomit emiitiness, 

Xot so allur'd to feed. 

Desire, however sharp set, w’ould not be allured to feed 
on sluttery when presented as a rival to such neat excel- 
lence, it w’ould rather be seized with a fit of nausea, and 
vomit without having fed. This is substantially Johnson’s 
explanation; he adds characteristically in a subsequent 
note that to vomit emptiness is “to feel the convulsions 
of eructation without plenitude.” Malone remarks that 
no one who has ever been sick at sea can be at a loss to 
understand rile exi>res8ion. 

69. Line 47; ir/o^f, /,s‘ f/ic maffer,TRO\v?— To trow, formed 
from true, is to believe, suppose. Schmidt says, I tro7v, 
or trow alone, “ is added to questions, expressive of con- 
temptuous or indignant surprise (nearly =pI wonder).” 

70. Lines 50, 51: 

ITAat, dear sir, 

Thus RAPS youJ 

The verb to rap -to snatch, carry away,— a word of Scan- 
dinavian origin, and distinct from rap-to knock,— is not 
used elsewhere by Shakespeare, except in the participle, 
%vhich was popularly connected with the Latin 7'aptus, 
and always spelt rapt; so Macbeth, i. 3. 142: “Look, how 
our partner 's rapid’ 

71. Lines 53, 54; 

..he 

Is strange and peevish. 

“He is a foreigner and easily fretted," says Johnson; but 
peevLsh in Sliakespeare’s time usually meant childish, silly, 
and it is in this sense that he generally uses it; Steevens 
quotes Lilly’s Endymion (1501): “Never was any so peC’ 
vish to imagine the moon either capable of affection or 
shape of a mistress.” It may, however, mean here “chil- 
dishly wayward, capricious,” as in Merchant of Venice, 
1 1. 83-8(5: 

Wliy should .1 man ..... 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish? 


72. Line 79: In himself, 't is umch.— lt he merely re- 
garded his own character, without any consideration of 
his wife, his conduct would be unpardonable (’Malone). 
Gapell has a note to the same effect, 

73. Lines 98, 99; 

discomr to me 

What both you svmi and STOP. 

Compare Winter’s Tale, ii. 1. 1S5-1S7: 

now, from the oracle 

They will bring all; who-se spiritual counsel liad, 

Shall step or spm'" me. 

74. Line 104; FlxINd it only here. —So ' "F. 2; F. 1 has 
Fiering. 

76. Line 105: Slavee WITH lips as common as the sta irs. 
—Slaver, to be smeared with spittle {i.e. to bear the traces 
of disgustful kisses); “?mf/Uips"=?; 2 / lips (Schmidt). 

76. Lines 106-10S: 

join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falsehood— falsehood, as 
With labour. 

Hourly falsehood and inconstancy has made these hands 
incapable of the pressure of true affection, has in fact 
made them as hard as tho.se of the honest labourer are 
made by his work: the metaphor is a very forcible one. 

77. Lines 108-110: 

then BY-PEEPINO in an. eye 
JBase and illustrious as the smoky light 
That's fed tvith stink ing tallow, • 

The Folio has by peeping; the hyphen was inserted by 
Knight. Ingleby explains the expression as “ s=peeping, 
apart from or between the more serious occupations of his 
debauch,” and compares Webster, Cure for a Cuckold, 
iii. 2. (end): 

Some win by play, and others by by-bettinp^. 

So in I Henry lY. iii. 3. 84 we have bipdrhildngs, i.e, 
drinkings between meals. Itolfe less probably inter- 
prets, “giving sidelong glances.” Rowe printed, “then 
glad my s,eliby peeping" without the shadow of authority. 
Johnson conjectured, lye peeping. 

After much hesitation I have thought it better to retain 
the Folio reading illustrious, in the sense of “wanting 
lustre.” Schmidt compare.^ such forms as fetemerbus 
(All ’s Well, ii. 3. 35), robustious (Hamlet, iii. 2. 10), and 
dexteriously (Twelfth Night, i, 5. 6G). Steevens quotes 
lackdustre eye from As You Like It, ii. 7. 21. Howe 
printed nnluMrous, followed by most editors; Ingleby, 
illdustrous. 

78. Lines 113-115: 

Fot J, 

Indin'd to this intelligeiice, proiiounce 
The beggary of his change. 

I do not bring this news, because I felt any pleasure iu 
being the bearer of it. 

79. Line 122: that self EXHIBITION, —Only used by 
Shakespeare in this sense, “allowance, pension;" so Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. GS, GO: 

What Tuainfenance he from his friends receives 
Like exhibition thou shalt have from me. 

IBl 
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80. Lilies T2;.^125: . . , boird stuff. 

—Those wlic) have gone thi’oiigh the ordeal of “The tub- 
fast and the diet/' 'i’imon of Athens, iv. 3. 85-87 (Ingleby). 

81. Lines 127, T2a: 

and you 

KK(';olL/ro>a ,s‘toe/l'/ 

Coniliare Macbeth, iv. 3. 19, 20; 

A good and virtuous nature niay mw/ 

In an imperial charge; 

(le. degenerate). 

82. Line 133: Ti/i-e Dmui's PKIEST, BETWIXT, &c,; Le. 
Diana’s x^riestess; so Tericles, V. 1. 243: 

There, when my inaiden /nV;jfiv are met together. 
Hanmer i)rinted priestess 'twixt. 

83. Line 134: Whiles he is multbig mrmhle bAMPS,— 
Shakespeare does not use tlie word minp as a subst. else- 
where. The verb he uses in the particiinal form ramp- 
tag = rampant, leaping up; hence it is most natural to 
give the word the sense of lea 2 }S here— a sense in which it 
is used by Milton (referred to by N ares), Samson Agonistes, 
133, 139: 

Tlie bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion nrw/. 

Some commentators, bowever, explain it as raeauiug a 
harlot, a use of which Nares quotes three instances. 

84. Line 147: SoLlcrT'ST /nnv.— The Folio has S(Mcites. 
Abbott (Sh. Gr, § 340) says: “ In verbs ending with 4, -test 
final in the second iierson sing, often becomes -ts for 
euphony.” So in iii. 3. 103 below the Folio has refts for 
reft'st. 

85. Line 107: That he /r,hin~-He 

enchants not only persons, but societies, so that they 
come within his magic circle (Ingleby). 

86. Line 109: lie sits Inomjst men like a DK.SCENBED 
f/od.— So F. 2; F. 1 has defended. Malone compares Ham- 
let, iii. 4. 58, 59; 

A station like the herald Mm'cury 
New-lighted on a heaven-ki.ssirtg' hill. 

87. Lines 182-1S4: 

for it concerns 

Your lord; myself, and other noble friends, 

Are partners i)i the business. 

So Bowe: F. 1 has a colon at concerns; Dyce has a comma 
at lord, and explains, “ for it concerns your lord, myself, 
and other noble friends, tvJw are partners in the business.” 

ACT 11. SciTXE 1. 

88. Line.s 2. 3: when I Kis.s’j) the .tack upon an up- 
cast, to he hit away ! ~I\\o )aek, formerly also called the 
mistress, is the small bowl at which the players aim; when 
a jilayer’s bowl lies .so close to the jack as to touch it, it i.s 
said to “kiss the jack.” Cloten had managed to do this, 
but had been hit away by the howl of another jdayer. An 
up-cast is a technical term of the game for the delivery 
of the howl, steevens quotes Rowley, A Woman never 
Vexed. l(;32(Ha7.1ifet’sI)i>dsley, xii. 105): “ This city bowler 
has kissed the mistress at first cast.” 
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89. Lines 14, 1.5: nor oiutp the ears nf idjnniiig 

on Cloten’s use of 

90. Line 16: J give.--8(j F.2; F. 1 lias I yaae. 

91. Line IS: To hare .smelt like /ooL --Another pun, 
onCloten’s my rank; Steevems quotes another instance of 
the same from As Ahm Uke it, i. 2. 113, 114; 

Toitch. Nay, if I keep not my 
Ros. Thou lowest thy old stiit'li. 

92. Lines 25, 26: You are cock and eapon too; and you 
ermv, cock, ivith your comb on„— More wit. Capell sug- 
gests a play on ctvpon, i.e. ejiy on, meaning with y<nir 
coxcomb (fool’s cap), as the words with your comb on cer- 
tainly imxily. it would nut do, T snjqiosc, to suggest yet 
another little joke,— your comb on and yoiir ‘-coine on !” 
Ingleby say.s Cloten is called a capon merely for his fat- 
ness. , ’ , 

93. Line 36: court fM-nigJdl Cemvi to night,” F. 2; 
F. 1 “court niglit.” 

ACT XL ■ Scene 2., 

94. -- The Foliti has here the curitnis stage-direction: 
Enter Inwyen, in her Hai, ami a Lady,’' The be<l was 

pushed on to the stage from Ix-hind the curtains at the 
back, 

95. —The commentators ha\i* licen struck with the fre- 
quency with Avhieh in this scene mo an* reminded of cer- 
tain passages in tin* secomi act of ..Mncbcfh, ingleby gives 
thefollowingTistt»fthcm;— 

Line 2: Alacbeth, il. 1. l-'3: 

Ran. How goes the uivjht, l^nj 

FfC. Tlui imoou is dowii: 1 ’n.-ivt' unt he.-ii't! tlje clock, 

Ran. .\nd .she goes ihnvis .If ' 

Lines 7-10: Macbeth, ii. I. 6-9: 

A heavy sumnnons lies like lead upon lue. 

. . Meiviful powerN 

Restrain in me the rnrsevl thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in rejxise! 

Lines 11, 12: Macbeth, ii. 2. 3S; “sore labour’s 1)ath.” 
Liue.s 12~l-4; Macbeth, ii. 1. 55, 56; 

Wth Tarquin’s ivjtishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Lines 22, 23: Macbeth, ii. 3. 118; 

His silver skin lacM with his golden blood. 

Line 31: Alacheth. ii. 3. 81: 

Shake oil this downy •.dceji, death’s conutorfeit. 

The resemblances a, re striking, but they do not wsirratit 
any further inference than that for some reason or other, 
such as a recent pcrnsul or ]>erf<u*msmee of the xday, tlie 
second act of Maelteth was fresh in the authorV mind at 
the time the present scene was written. 

96. Lines 12, 13: 

Our Tnrquin thus 
IHd softly press the hushes . 

Shakespeare baa tramsferred to Rome the custom of strew- 
ing floors with rushes, which prevailed in his own day. 
Steevons quotes the same anachronism from The Raxte of 
Lucrece, 318; 

He takes it [a gl>>vej from the rnxkt's where it lit-,-,. 



ACT n, ISoene 2. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT Jl. Scene S. 


97. Line IS: lloic dmrhi thetj DO ’T \~-Do't is a common 
exj>ression of the da-y, and may mean anything; i.e, do 
what they are doing, wiiich in this ease is Itm each other, 
as closed lips always do (Iiigleby). 

98. Lines 22, 23: 

Under these ^VINDO^YS, white and azare, lac'd 
With Mae of heacenis oivn. tincL 
Shakespeare several times applies the term loindoivs to 
eyelids; thus, Venus and Adonis, 4S2: 

Her two blue 7i)iii(!to7os faintly she up-hcaveth. 

B’or the colour Steeveiis aptly quotes Winter ’s Tale, iv. 4. 
120 „ 121 : . 

violets dim, 

15i.it sweeter than tlie lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Imogen’s pale Idiie eyelids are laced witli veins of darker 
blue. 

99. Lilies 48, 49: 

Swift, snuff, you .DJCiGONS OP THE NIGHT, that dtiwniny 

Ma/y BARE THE RAVEN’S EYE ! 

F. 1 has beare; bare was first conjectured by Theobald, 
as an improvement on Pope’s ope, Theobald, however, 
retained bear in his text, and defends it as follows: “For 
the Bawii to hear the RaveWs Eye, is, as Mr. Warburton 
ingeniously ob.serv’d to me, a very grand and poetical 
Expression. .It is a Metaphor borrow’d from Heraldry; 
as, again, in 21hc7i Ado about Xothiny. 

So that if he haze tl 'it e>}CiH,iih to A'cef hintscfzt'.rym, let him bear 
it for a ciifereuce MTceen hi>nxeif a >id his Horse. 

That the Dawn should hear the Haven's Eye, means, that 
It should rise and shew I'liat Colour. Now the Eaven’s 
Eye is remarkably grey: and gvey-cy'd, ’tis known, is the 
Epithet universally join’d to tlie Morning” fed. 1733, 
vol. vi. i>. 371). Haniner printed bare its raven-eye; 
Steevens, hare the raren's eye, as in the text. But why 
the raven's eyei .Heath replies that the raven is a very 
early bird; this I believe is correct, but the raven is now 
a rara avis in England, and its habits are not so familiar 
as they must have been in Shakespeare’s time. .For dra- 
gons of the night see Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 205. 

100. Line 51: One, two three,—'!' line, time!— Malone 
complains of the inconsistency of the notes of time in this 
scene: “Just before .Imogen went to sleep, she asked her 
attendant what hour it was, and was informed by her it 
was almost midnight, laclumo, immediately after .she 
has fallen asleep, comes from the trunk, and the present 
soliloquy cannot have consuine<l more than a few minutes. ” 
But as ^fr. F. A. Daniel observes: “Stage time is not 
measured by the glass, and to an e.xpectaut audience the 
awful pause between the falling asleep of Imogen and 
the stealthy opening of trunk from which lachimo issues 
would be note and mark of time enougli” (New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions, 1877-79, p. 242, note). Time, UmeJ 
as Inglcby remarks, means that “four ’’has struck, the 
hour at which Helen was to call her mistress. 

ACT Tl. Scene 3. 

101. lanes 13, 14: they say it will penetrate. —It may 
be noticed that this word, and its congeners penetrable 
and penetrative, are always used figuratively in Shake- 
speare, ie. with reference to the feelings. 


102. Line 21; llarl", hark! the hA\i\; aUiiu yen’s g.itk 
S teevens (xuotes Sonnet xxix'. 11, 12: 

Like to the at break of day arising 
Erom sullen earth, sings hymns at hrareu's ; 

and B.eetl, Lilly, Alexander, Campaspe, and Diogenes 
(printed 1584); 

who Ls 't now we hear ; 

None l)Ut the lark so shrill and clear; 

Now- at hraz’en's f^-ates she claps lier wirig'.s, 

The morn not waking till .she sing’s. 

Hark, hark. 

! 103. Lines 23, 24; 

I Uis steeds to water at those springs 

' On chidied jhnrers that UEs. 

i It is hardly necessary to explain that this i‘ofer.s to the 
j sun’s drinking up tlie early dew on the tiowers. Lies for 
I lie may be an instance of the singular verb following a 
I relative, althougli the antecedent is in the iiiural; see 
Abbott, Sh. Or. § 247; but compare 4? 333, wliere the theory 
I of a third person plural in -s is advocated, “which may 
i well have arisen from the northern .E.E. third person 
I plural in -s.” Whateveu’ the truth may be, there is no 
! doubt that tliis apiiarent solecism is very common in the 
j Folio; thus in iii. 3. 27-29 we find: 
j we poore vnfledg'd 

j Haiic ncuer wing’d from view o’ ih' ncbt; nor knazees not 

; What -\yre's from home; 

j and in iv. 2. 35: 

] Th' eniperious Seas hreeds Monsters. 

! Steevens quotes Venus and Adonis, 1127, 112S: 

i .She lifts the coffer-lids that clo.se hi.s eyes, 

j Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies; 

} here, as in tiie text, lies is required by the rhyme. 

104. Lines 25, 2tl: 

' .1 nd winking ilARV-BCDS begin 

I To ope their golden eyes 

. Mr. Ellacombe (Plant-Lore and Dardeii-craft of Shake- 
1 speare, p. 120) i<lentines the 2fi(ry-hnd with the garden 
I marigold (Calendula of icinalis): “The two properties of 
i the Marigold— that it was always in fiower, and that it 
; turned its tiowers to the sun and followed Ids guidance 
I in their opening and shutting— made it a very favourite 
I flower with the pouts and emhleiu writers.” 

I 105. Line 27; With every thing that pretty is.—'Hninuei' 
unnecessarily altere<l is to bin for the sake of a rhyme. 

j 106. Lines 32, 33: if if do not, it is a VICE in her ears. — 
j So Rowe; the Folio has voyee. Ingleby notes that the 
same misprint occurs in ^Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. SI, 

I where F. 1 has: 

i There is no z'tzict' so simple, but assumes 

j Sonic marke of vertue on his outward pans, 

i 107. Line *34: luilves'-guts. — Altered by many editors to 
I eat’s-guts or eat-guts; but see A. Smythe Palmer, Foik- 
j Etymology, p. 54: “Catgut, the technical name for the 
i material of which the .strings of the guitar, harp, Ac. are 
1 made. It is really manufactured from sheep-^nt {vide 
j Chappell’s History of Alnsic, vol. i. p. 2(5).” 

I 108. Line 35: arnend.~^o F. 2; F. 1 has amed. 

i 109. Line 44: I have assaiVd her with MUSIC.?.— Altered 
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ACT IL Scenu ‘i. 


mTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT II. Swiie 4. 


l>y mo.st editors to mutttc; but eompiire All 's 'Well, ill. 7. ! 
S9, 40: 

Every nisjht he comes j 

\Vith >>««««■ of all sorts. | 

110. Line f>2: To oniedii .SOMCITS.— So F.l has i 

solmtif. Sidney Walker <juotes Shirley, Arcadia, v. il ' 
(Gifford smd Dyce, voL vi. p. 245): ' 

tir'd xvith his .Vfj/ia’Ar ; 

I had no time to perfect my desires I 

With his fiiir daughter. ! 

111. LmeC4; om i^sv liiskind^ j 

ness having been previously ]>esto\ved on us. , 

■ I 

112. Lines 7;i~75: i 

pea, and makes \ 

Diana's ntnyers i-WLSF. themselves, Afield djf> i 

Their deer to the riTAXD o’ THE STEALKR. ; 

.Editors have followed Steevens’ suggestion that false is a , 
verb here; sec Comedy of Eri’ors, ii. 2. 05, and Iloineo and 
Juliet, iii. 1. 'IS2, with Mr, Mar.shaUs notes; hut it may , 
very well he an adjective as usual: Diana’s nymphs are 
false, if they are untrue to their mistre.ss and her priu- j 
ciples. The stand o' the stader is the position the i^oacher 
take.s up to shoot the deer as they pass. 

113. Lines 102, 103: 

(me of your great knowing 

Should learn, being tftaght, forbearance. i 

A mail of ytmr experience should have the sense to learn ; 
forbearance when he is taught it. 

114. Line lOO: 

Imo. Foals ouitE not luadfulks. 

Clo. Do you call me fool/ 

The .Folk) has ‘ ‘ Fooles a re not mad Folkcs.” Tlieohald, to 
whom the correction is due, i-einarks, “Ihit does .she 1 
really call him Fool? TJie soundest Logician Wf)uld he 
puzzled to find it out, as tlie [Folio] Text stands. The 
reasoning is perplex’d in a slight Corriipti* »n ; and we miii-t , 
restore, as Mr. Warhurton likewise saw, Foals cure not 
madfalksf 

115. Lines no, 111; 

You put me to forget a, lady's wanners, ; 

Dy being so verbal. 

You make me so far forget a lady’s manners as to speak 
out in plain words what is generally left to he understood 
by implication. 

116. Lines 114, 115; ' 

Aiid me so near the luck of char if ' 

To accuse myself,—! hate you. ; 

Imogen is accusing herself in telling Cloteu that she is . 
so uncharitable as to hate him (Tngleby). I 

117. Line 120: and ntust not FOIL. —The Folio has foyle i 

with the point invertetl: 1 nglehy thinks that this may be ^ 
an error for ’fylo or ’lile= detile. But/ca7 in the sense of | 
difeai is conmii)n. and tiiis may be u tigurative use; com- | 
pare Pass. Pilgritn, 99; i 

.She franierl the love, and yet she /ojTii tlie framing; 

;ind in Othello, i. 3. 270, where the Folio has seel the Quar- | 
tos have foyles. Hanuier, followed by most, if not all | 
subsequent editors, printed soil. So in Antony and Oleo- 1 
1B4 


I»atra, i. 4. 24 the foyles (--bleniLshch) * 0 ' the Fidio has 
been changed into wfe. 

118. Lines 130. 131: 

Wert thou the .^vn of Jn.pitrr. and no tnore 
But u'hat thou art besides; 

i.e. and at the .same time no ]>ettcr man thimyoii ;uv at 
present. 

119. Lines 133-135: 

if'f were made 

Comparative for your virtues, to he styl'd 
The V nder -hangman of his kingdom. 

If the posttif under-hangman was considered an adequate 
recognition of your virtiie,s in comparisvui with his. 

120. Lines 138-141 : 

His meanest gannent 

That ever hath hut clipp'd his hodg, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs ahore thee, 

Were they all made such men. 

That seems to mean, that slie I'espects her hushand’s 
meanest garment more than the lives of a thousand 
Clotens (Ingleby). 

121. Line 142: Ilis aAlt.MHNT!' - 80 F. 2; F. 1 has 
Garments. 

122. Line ltd: fw casually.—-' Uy an accident,” says 
iSchinidt, “to which it ought not to have been e.xposetl, 
and whicli is ;i reproach t(» me.” 

123. Line 149: Of any KlXG So .lh»we. ed. 2; .F. 1 has 

Kings. 

124. Lines 1.5S. 150; 

She 's my good lady; and will conceive, ! hope, 

But the worst of me. 

That is. as Inglehy exvdain.s, how deeply T <letest the 
thought of my union with you, 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

126. Line G: in these FEAR’D hopes.— .'^ o F. 2; F. 1 has 
hrpe. For the use of the adjective compare Merchant of 
Venice, iii. 2, 97, 98: 

Thus nruaiuent is but ttie shore 

To a jnost dangerous sea; 

i,e. full of guile; and Schmiilt, Shaks. Lex. p. 1417. Byce, 
following a conjecture of Tyrwhitt’s in hi.s copy of the 
second Folio now in the British Museum, printed “these 
sear'd hopes;” and .so the Globe. Knight made the same 
alteration. 

126. Line 18; The LEGIONS now in (Arf/nt. --Thcubald’s 
correction of tlie Legion of tiie Folio. 

127. Lines 23, 24; 

thf'ir discipline 

JSow MINGLED with their courages. 

So 2; F. 1 has ''wing-l(>d with.” 

128. Line 37: Pm .™ 80 Capcll. ’I'he Fidio gives tiiis 
speech to Posth umvs. 

129. Lines 41, 42: 

If ! HAVE lost it, 

I should have lost the tvorth of it in gold. 



ACT H. Scene 4. 


ACT in. Scene 1 . 


K0TE8 TO CYMBELINE. 


To make the sentence rej*ular I>yce printed “If I/tadllost 
it,” but see Abbott, §371: “ The consequent does not always 
answer to the antecedent in mood or tense.” lachinio 
means 'Jf J HAVE lost it (as yon seem to be so certain I 
have). 

- 130. Lilies 56-01: 

if not, the fold opinion 
Voa had of her pure honour (jains or loses 
Your sieord or mine, or nmsterless LEAVES both 
To who shall find them. 

This is another of those passages which defy logical 
analysis, although the general sense is clear enough, j 
I'osthunius of course means that in the duel d I'outranee, ; 
by which lachimo’s foul opinion of his lady must be ! 
expiated, one of them will be killed or both; one of them | 
in fact will gain the sword of the other, or leave both | 
sword.s on the field, for the first comer to pick up. Leaves 1 
is Eowe’s correctiou for Icaae of T. l, ! 

131. Lines S2, 83: ' 

never sa iv I jigtires 

So likely to report themselves; \ 

i.e. to speak, and tell us who they were. Compare Timou : 
of Athens, i. 1. 30-34, wliere a porti'ait is thus corn- ; 
mended: 1 

Admimble: how this ^racc 

Sfeais Ats mv/i . . . to the duuibiioss of the jjesture 

One niij^ht interpret. 

132. Lines S3-S5; 

the cutter 

irus as another Nature, dumb; outwent her, ! 

Jlofwii and breath left out. I 

The scul2>tor was as nature, but as nature dumb; lie gave ; 
everytliiiig that nature gives, but breath and motion, lu ' 
breath is included speech (Johnson). i 

133. Lines 107, 103; . i 

It is a basilisk unto mine eye, j 

Kills me to look on ’t. | 

See I L Henry VI. note 185. For the basilisk or cockatrice j 
the reader may perhaps be gratified by the following ; 
quotation from Chambers’s Eneyclopredia(ed. 18S8, vol. i. j 
p. 775), where an engraving of the creature may be seen, i 
“Tlie fabulous Basilisk . . . was by ancient and 
meiUeval authors believed to be hatched by a serpent 
from an egg laid by a cock. It inhabited the deserts of 
Africa, and, indeed, could inhabit only a desert, for its 
breath burned up all vegetation; the flesh fell from the 
bones of any animal with which it came in contact, and 
its very look was fatal to life; but brave men could venture 
into cautious contest with it by the use of a mirror, whiidi 
reflected back its deadly glance upon itself. Trevisa calls | 
it the Mting of serpents that with smile and sight slayeth | 
beasts. ’ it is descrilieii as about a foot long, with a black | 
and yellow skin, and fiery red eyes; and its blood was i 
supposed to be of great value to magicians. The weasel 
alone could contend with it, curing and reinvigorating 
itself during the combat by eating rue.” 

134. Line 116; Jcnoios if one OF her women.— So F. 

2; F. 1 omits of. 

135. Line 135; Worthy the pressing.~i^oB.oyfe. F. lhas i 


pressing,” which Capell defends as “a very delicate 
compliment.” 

ACT IL ' Scene 5. 

136. Line 13: Ja* chaste as unsun n^i snoui—Ncvi-fiillm 
snow lias a purity of whiteness which it soon loses after 
e.\'posure to the sun’s rays (Ingleby). 

137. Line 16; Like a full-acorn' d hoar, German one.— 
German in F. 1 and F, 2 is spelt / arnien; in F, 3 and F. 4 
Jarmen. Tlie forests of Germany were, and in some parts 
still are, famous for their wild boars. 

138. Line 25: change. o/PlHDES.— Forin‘l(i«?. in the sense 
of extravagance, compare Liicrece, 862-804: 

So then he hath it [gold] wiien lie cannot use it, 

And leaves it to be mabter'd by his young ; 

Who ill their J'rtcrado presently aliuse it. 

Sumptuous dresses, to which Ingleliy thinks the prides 
refei*, would of course be included in their e.vtravagauces. 

139. Line 27: All faults that may be nuni.’d.— This is the 
reading of F. 2; F. 1 has “All Faults that name.” Dyce 
conjectured (but did not print in his text) “All faults that 
have a name;” and Sidney Walker, “ All faults that 'man 
ma (or niay) name.” 

140. Line 32: 1 'll WHITE against them,— I will take iqi 

my testimony against them, protest against them Qwt, 
write a treatise against theml); in this sense sub- 

scribe, as ill Merry Wives, i. 1.9; “who writes himself 
armigero.” Compare Huch Ado, iv. 1, 57: 

Out on thy seeming I will against it. 

ACT .HI. Scene 1. 

141. Line^5: Cassibelan, thine UNCLE.— Cassibelan was 
the youngest brother of Lud, the grandfather of Cymbe- 
line, and was tlierefore C'yniheiine’s great-uneU: see note 
on Dramatis Persome. 

142. Lines 6, 7: 

Famous in Ccesar's praises, no ivhit less 

Than in his feats deserving it 
>rot at all less famous in the praises CfG.sar bestowed on 
liim than his exploits de.served, 

143. Line 14: For wearing our own 'uo-s’ca-. — • Inglehy 
thinks the allusion is to contrast between the British and 
Roman noses, the snub and the crook,— 'a subject to which 
Cloten returns (line ;47): “ other of them may have crookhl 
noses. ” 

144. Line 18: The natural .miAVEEY of your Ac- 
cording to Schmidt bravery here means “state of defiance, ” 
as in Othello, i. 1. 100, lOl: 

Upon malicious l)ra7‘ery> dost thou come 
To start niy quiet, 

If this is not the meaning, it must be equivalent to 
“splendour,” “strength,” as in Sonnet xxxiv. the sun is 
spoken of as hiding his bravery in smoke. 

145. Line 20: With bocks unscalable . -~^o Hanraer; 
F. 1 has Oakes. 

146. Line 27: Poor ignorant baubles! — Unacquainted 
with the nature of our boisterous seas (Johnson). 
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ACT III. Scene L 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE, 


147. Lines :i0, SI: 

The /lull'd Caiiiiihela/i, who -ivas onee at point-- 
. . . to master Civaa/fi mconl. 

Malone points, ioit that Shakesjjcare has liere transferred 
to CassibeliUi an ineitient nlucli Holinshed relates of his 
brother Neimis(Uistorie (d Eni^lainl, bookiii. chap, xiii.): 
‘'The same [Britisli] historie als<» maketh mention of one 
Bel inns that was generall of Cassibellunes armie, and 
likewise id JSTenius brother to Cassibeliane, who in fight 
happened to get Cesar's sword fastened in his shield by a 
blow which Cesar stroke at liini. ' 

148. Line 32: Made Lad's town ivith rejoicing fires 
6ri<7/if. —Holinshed (iii, xvi.) says that “after his [CiBsar’sj 
eoiuining a land, he was vamiiiislied in battell, and con- 
strained to llee iutoCalliii with those ships that remained. 
For ioy of tin's second victorie (snith Galfrid) tiassibellane 
made a great feast at London, and there did sacrifice to 
the gods.” 

149. Lines 58, 54; 

a iradihr pei»plt‘y whom tee rechm 
Ourselves to ha 
Cio. ANb LoubS. We do. 

Cym. Sag then, to Ciesan 

^'lius the Globe editors. Dyce omits and Lords, follow- 
ing Collier’s MS. The Folio a.ssigus the whole to Cymbe- 
line, and has: 

Utir .sdues to bo, \v« ,it. Srtj’ tlien to Cu’sttr. 

Ingleby prints, “ be. Me do I say.” 

150. Lines dO, til : 

H7/0 was the first of Britain wkieh did put 
Uis brows within a, golden crown. 

The title of the 1st chapter of book iii. of HolinsUed's 
Englattd is: “Of Miilniucius, tlir^ tir.st king of Britaine 
who was crowned with a golden erowne, his lawes, his 
foimdatioms, with other his acts and deeds.” Holinshed 
in this chapter says of Mnlmucins: “ He also made nianie 
good lawes, which were long after used, called Blulmucius 
Iawe.s. . , . After he had establi, shed his land, and set 
his Eritains in good and convenient order, he ordeined 
him by the advise of his lords a erowne of golde, and 
caused liimselfe with greate solemnitie to be crowned, 
according to the custom of the pagan lawes then in use : ! 
and bicaiise he was the first that bare a erowne heere in i 
Britaine, after the opinion (jf some writers, he is named | 
the first king of Britaine, and all the other before rehearsed 
are named rulers, dukes, or governors.” 

151. Lines 72, 78: 

Which he to seek of <nie again, perforce, 

Behoves me keep at utterance. 

Wliich honour, he seeking to get from me again, it per- 
force becomes me to keep d outranee, at the oxtremest 
point of defiance, Le. ready to defend to the uttermost. 
Compare Macladh. iii. 1. 73, 72: 

Hather than so, come, fate, jnUi the list. 

And cliampion me to th' 

Thi.s is certainly the most natnml explanation. Ingleby, 
how'ever, who says the phrase admits of no doubt, explains 
at utterance as = ready to be put out, or staked, like money 
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ACT IXI.vSceae 2.' 

; at interest, and, therefore, ix-ady to be cliamipioned and 
I fought for; utteranec lacing a word used to exjwess the 
; ijutting out of money to jntcre.st. 

I ACT III. .Scene .2. 

i ■ 152. Line 2: .Wkctl monster's her ACCUSER ?— This is. 
i Capeil’s correction, although, us usual, the later eigh- 
I teenth-century editors did not give him the credit of it. 
j The Folios have, ‘‘MTuit Mauisteus her 

j 153- Line 5: As poisohous-tungu'd. as handed.— \Vho6e 
i speech is as, ready to slander as his Iiands to administer 
j poison (Ingleby). Hunter (Xew Illustrations, ii. 298) re- 
’ umrks that a great opinion iwevailed in England in Eliza- 
beth’s time of the skill posse.ssed by the ItaliniLs in the 
art of poisoning. 

154. Lines 7-9: 

and UXPERGOES, 

More goildessdike than wifedike, snrh assaults 
As Hunild TAKB i:<t some virtue. 

Ingleliy illustrates undergo in this sense from ,Iohn 
Davies of Hereford, Witte’s Pilgrimage, Xo. 17 (Grosart, 
ii, p. 24): 

.-Vnd then thougii Atla.s on hiin Goav'n iiiiniiso. 

He that luigo Hanlen, hlaidiy .’(7;aV/;.r( 

l\y tahw in, it be neee.-ssiry to remind tlie modem 
reader, had not yet ttrrived at otir fiimilitir colloquial 
sen.se, but means to compicr, su!iduc\ as towns or king- 
doms; for instance, Ooriolanus, i. 2. 2-1; “ '!’o take in many 
towns;” we have it tigain in iv. 2. 120, 121, below: 

AUlio c;4rd nic traituf, Jilt (iintanieuT ; Jind i, wore 
AVith his own dnyle hand he M aGv ,v-; /«. 

155. Lines 10, 11: 

Thg mind to her is now as hue as were 
Thg fortunes. 

As compared to her, thy mind is now as low as thy for- 
tunes were in comparisfui with her rank. 

156. Line IT; [Beading] “Do T; the letter. Ac.— Me have 
here in verso the substance of what is given afterwards 
in prose (iii. 4. 21-38), when the letter is read at length. 
Malone remarks tliat this i,s one of the proeds that Shake- 
speare did not contemplate the publication of his plays, 
for an inaccuracy which might ea.sily escape the spectator 
corild hardly fail to be noticed by an attentive reader, 

157. Lines 20, 21: 

Senseless bauble, 

Art thou a FE3>ARY.tb)' this act. 
j Afedarg is a confederate, accomplice, from the Latin 
i foedus; it occurs again in a ditficult passage of Treasure 
I for Measure, see that play, note 105; ami in llie Mlritcu-’s 
j Tale, ii. 1. SO, IK), we have the variaut/afemr?/: 

! , More, she ’s a traitor atid t’.aiiiiUo is 

Afedi'rotiV witii ht-r. 

158. Line 23: I'm. ignorant in what I uni commanded. 
—I must appear a.s if tlieseinstrnctionshud not been sent 
to me (Hunter), 

159. Lines 35-39; 

Mess'd be 

You bees that make these locks of counsel i Lovers^ 
And men ui dungerous bonds, pray not alike: 



ACT in. Scene 5. 


ACT in. Scene A NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


Though forfcltei's i/<m cast in prisoii, yet 
Yiru clasp you.}ig Cupid’s tables. 

Ilie ])ees are not blessed by the man who, forfeiting a 
Itoml, is sent to prison, as they are by the lover for whom 
they perform tlie nio]*e pleasing office of sealing letters 
(Steeveiis). The l,)ees are said to cast forfeiters into pri- 
son, because the wax seal was an essential part of the 
bond forfeited cu- broken. 

160. Lines 40-43: Justice, and gotir father’s wrath, 
should he talce me in his dominion, could 7iot be so cruel to 
me, A.S gou; 0 the dearest of creatm-es, would even renew 
7iie with your eyes. — I take this to mean, — your father 
could not do me so much harm by his cruelty, as you 
would do me good by a sight of you. Capell inserted 7iot 
after umdd " to make the sentence grammatical;” Malone, 
who agreed with Capell, interpreted, “but that you, 0 
dearest of creatures, would be able to renovate my spirits 
by giving me the happiness of seeing you;” Knight 
changed '’as you” to “an you;” the B’olio has a colon at 
you; and Ingleby explains, “ Justice and your father’s 
wrath, &c., are not capable of as much cruelty to me as 
yourself, for you can refuse to meet me,” and suggests 
that the relative ivho should be understood immediately 
before would. 

161. Lines 64-CG: 

and for the gap 

That we shall make in time, PROM our hence-going 
Ani:> our return; 

i.e, from our hence-going to our return ; the one preposi- 
tion from has to serve for both objects, though in sense 
it belongs only to the first. Compare Coriohmus, ii. 1. 
240, 241: 

He cannot temperately transport his honours 
Front where he sljoulrl begin and end ; 

i.e. from wdiere he should begin to whtjre he should end. 

162. Line 69: How many SCORE of miles may we well 
iUBK.— So F. 2; .F. 1 has ".How many store of Miles may 
we well rid.” 

163. Lines SO, SI; 

i see before 'tne, man: nor here, NOR/tcre, 

Tior what ensues, hut have a fog in them. 

I see the course that lies before me: no other whether 
here or there, nor what may follow, but is doubtful or 
obscure (Eolfe). For “ nor here, nor here,” F. 1 has “nor 
lieere, not heere;” corrected in F. 2. 

ACT TTI. Scene 3. 

164. Line 2: Stoop, Hanuier’s certain conjecture. 
F. 1 has “Sleepe Boyes.” 

165. Lines 5, 0: 

that giamts may jet through 
A nd keep their impious turbans on. 

I’lie idea of u giant was, among the readers of romances, 
who were almost all the readers of those times, always 
confounded with that of a Saracen (Johnson). For jet, 
see Twelfth .Night, note 13C. 

, 166, Lines 16, 17: 

This service is not service, so being done, 

Bill being so allow’d. 


The doer of any particular service does not gain credit 
because he acted from good motives, but because he lias 
happened to win the ainproval of thb great. 

167. Line 20: The sharded beetle. — The (dytra or wing- 
cases of the beetle were tevmed shards; thus, Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 2. 20: 

They are his .r/wj-i/A-, and he theii- 

168. Line 22: attending for a check.--I>plng service only 
to get a rebuke for it (Eolfe). 

169. Line 23: llicher than doing nothing for a EABE.™ 
All the emendations proposed being more or less unsatis- 
factory, I have retained tixe reading of the Folio, although 
it cannot be said that the sense is .satisfactory: “doing 
nothing for a babe” perhaps means, dangling about in 
attendance on a youthful prince, and Belariiis says that 
he is more truly rich than if such were liis occupation. 
Steevens suggested that the words referred to the custom 
of wardship; since court favourites were often intrusted 
with the guardianship of wealthy infants, and while they 
administered the estates of the orphans they often did 
nothing for theii- education; but this is a very forced 
interpretation. Capell says &a?>e=l)auble, i.e. a title “ the 
too frequent rew'ard of worthless services;” and Malone, 
a puppet or plaything, to gain whicli the courtier wastes 
his time. As to the extension of the meaning of babe, 
it should he remembered that in legal phraseology an 
infant is any person under the age of tw’enty-oiie. Eowe 
altered babe to bauble, and he is followed by the Cam- 
bridge editors; Hannier, followed by Knight, Dyce, and 
others, printed bribe, wdiieh is explained to mean “such 
a life of activity is richer than that of the bribed courtier, 
even though he pocket his bribe without rendering any 
return.” This again is rather elaborate. 

170. Lines 25, 26: 

Such gain the cap of him that makes 'em fine, 

Yet keeps his hook uncross'd. 

Such fellows are saluted by their tailor, although they 
have not paid him, and he has therefore not crossed their 
debt out of his ledger. “ Alukes 'em ” i.s Capell’s reading; 
the Folio has “makes /iim.” 

171. Liue2S: nor know 'no^.— So F. 2; F. 1 has Icnowes. 

172. Line 34: A prison EOli a debtor. ~^oo Tope. F. 1 has 
. “A Prison, or a Debtor.” 

173. Lines 42, 43: 

o ur cage 

We make a quire. 

Here of course the quire is the place; elsewdicre in Shake- 
speare it means the company of singers or players. 

174. Line 51: T the 7ume of fame and honour, which 
dies V the search.— Ingleby remarks, it is the fame and 
honour which dies in the search, though the grammatical 
antecedent is the 7Lam.e. Most editors put a semicolon at 
ho7iour, as if udiich referred to “the toil o’ the war,” line 
49. . 

175. Line 83: i' the cave wherein THEY BOW.— War- 
bui’ton’s emendation; the Folio lizs, whereon the Bmce. 

176. Line 86: T7r/*cS* Potat)ORE. --M isspelt Paiadowr here 
in the Folio, which elsewhere spells Polidore. 
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ACT ni. Scene X 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT nr. Scene 4. 


177. Line 103; n'jV/ijt—See note 84 on i. 0. 147. 

178. Line 105: to her See note IS on i. 1. 117, 118. 

ACT Til. SOKNE 4. 

179. Lines 12, 13: 

If'tbe miiinier news, 

Sinile to 't before. 

Steevens compares Sonnet xcviii. 5-7: 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor tlie sweet sinel! 

Of diiTerent flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any sitm?)iers storj tell. 

180. Line 30: Hngn, queens, and :i'LMTKS. — According to 
Johnson states here signifies persons of tiie higiiest rank, 
a ineiining it often hears. 

181. Lines 51, 52: 

Some J\Y of Itaty, 

AYhose MOTiJEii WAS HER PAINTING, IiafJi betray'd him. 
She owed all she had to boast of to painting, tliis was to 
her as a mother is to a virtuous woman; or, as Johnson 
explains it, she was “ tlie creature, not of nature, but of 
painting. In this sense 2}aintiny may not improperly be 
termed her mother f or as Ingleby .says, ‘'The courtesan 
had no mother-qualities but such as ailininistered to her 
vicious calling." The expressioii is well illustrated by 
iv. 2. 81-83 below: 

do. Kuow’st me not l,ty my clutitesir 

Gm. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfatlmr : he made those dikhes, 

Which, as it .seems, make tliee. 

In Henry V. iv. (I. 31, 32, on the other hand, the mother- 
qualities are tenderness and sympathy; 

And all iny mother came into mine eye.s 
And gave me up to tears. ■ 

Compare also Lear, ii. 4. 57, 5S. The Cambridge editors, 
in note v, to this play, explain “whose mother aided and 
abetted her daughter in her trade of seduction," an inter- 
pretation resting upon a passage in Sliddleton, A 51ad 
World, my Wasters, i. 1: 

Sec here she comes, 

The close courtezan, whose tmther is herbaiuds 
but, as Ingleby remarks, by no ingenuity is it possible to 
make “whose mother whas her painting” mean “whose 
mother was her bawd.” Hanmer changed mother to 
feathers, and the Collier MS. gave the^ ingenious emenda- 
tion “who smothers her with painting," against which 
3itr. Halliwell-Phillips put forth a pamphlet (A Few Re- 
marks on the Emendation, “Who smothers her with 
painting," in the play of Cymbeline, Ac., 1852). .Forya.v:=: 
harlot, compare .Merry Wives hi. 3. 44: “we’ll teach him 
t<) know turtles froinjuiiAs.” 

182. Lines f4, 55: 

And, for l"m richer than to hang by the walls, 

1 ni ust be ripjt’d. 

Because I am a garment too valuable to be hung up on the 
wall and neglected, I must l.>e ripped up (slain), Steevens 
has an interesting note to the etfeet that in old times 
clothes whicli had gone out of use were not given away, 
but hung up in a room devoted to the purpose, and while 
articles of inferior quality were left to go to pieces, the 
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richer ones were ripped up for domestic uses; “when a 
boy, at an ancient nijuision-hou.se in Sutfolk, 1 saw one 
of these repiositories, which (thiuiks to u succession of olil 
maids) had been preservetl, uith superstitious revei'eiu'e, 
for almost a century and a h;df, . . . When Cueeii Eliza- 
beth died, .slie w.as found to luive left above three thousand 
; dresses beliind her; and tliere is yet in the wardrobe of 
j Covent Garden Thejitre, a rich suit of clothes tlmt once 
j belonged to King James I. Wlien I saw it last, it was f>n 
j the buck of Justice Greedy, :i character in llas.«ingei'’s 
Kew Way to Pay Old Debts." 

1 183. Lines (>0-02; 

i True, honest men being heard, lilicfahie .^Ejirns, 

Were, in his time, thought false; and Si nan's weep tug 

Did scandal many a holy tear. 

' The faithlessness of .-Ene.as made people so suspicious in 
his day that every lionest imui was thought to be as fjilse 
;is he was. Tlie epitliet of course alludes to his desertion 
of Dido. For Siiion and his weeping, see the .Eneid, book 
' ii., especially lines lb5-19S: 

Talihus insMiis periurique arle Sinonis 
Credita ros, captiqtte doli^ iacriini.squc coactis, 

Quos neqiie Tydides, ncc: 1 ,nrissa*Uh Achiik's, 

N'on .iiitii dninuere dcceni, non milio Cviriun;. 

184. Lines 03, 04: 

so thou, Posthumus, 

Wilt lay the learen on all proper men. 

Wilt infect and corrupt their good name (like sourdough 
i that leaveneth the uludc msjs.s), and wilt remier them 
: suspected (Upton)* Comi»arc Hamlet, i. 4. 29. 30: 

j some habit, tliat pio uuich <'Vr-/fvrtY>n' 

!' The form of plausive ntunners. 

I 185. Line 81: Something's AFonE‘T.-~St» llowc; F. 1 has 
j afoot. 

i 186. Line 82; Obedient as the scabbard. — That is, if you 
j stJib me, my bosom shall oifer no more resistance to the 
' sword than wmnld the scabbard <lngleby). 

I 187. Lines 89-91: 

i Stands in worse case of woe. And thou, Jbistki'imas, 

' That didst set up 

, My disobedience ’gaimt the king my father. 

: The Folio arranges these lines unmetrically, ;is f(dlow.s: 

, Stands in worse case of woe. .4.nd thon 

i That diderst set vp riiy disobedience 'gainst tlie King 

i My Father, &c. 

i I have followed Ingleby’s arrangement, who thinks that 
j something has hillen out after set. up, since Imogen ac- 
i cuses Posthumus of having occasioned her disobedience, 

! without first stilting that he had won lier ulfeetions, and 
so WTought upon her as to set her in rebidliou to her 
father Gapell, followed by most editors, inserted ;i 
second thou, amP printed; 

.Stands in worse case of w'oe. 

And thou Poslhmnns, thou th.at <lid’st set up 
My disobedience, A'C. 

188. Line 92: Aud MAKE So Malone; F, 1 has 

makes. 

189. Line 95: A riTRAiN of rareness. —Compare Tim on 

of Athens, iv. 3. 213, 214: i 



ACT III. Scene 4 . 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Sceiio 4. 


praise his most vicious 
And call it excellent. 

190. Lines 90, 07: 

lahfin. thou ithalt he tiinedg'd htj her 
That now fhnii tiu’.ST on. 

To tire was a word used of birds of prey, iiieanmg to seize 
and feed ravenously; see IIT. Henry VL note 76. For 
the figurative u.se compare Tinion of Athen.s, iii. 6. 4, 5: 
“Upon that were my thoughts firing when 'ive encoun- 
ter’d.'" 

191. Line 104: I'll WAKE mine eyebalh .BLIND /nsf. 

The word blind is not in the Folio, and was inserted by 
Ilaimier. Compare The Kevenger’s Tragedy, 1608 (Haz- 
litt's Bodsley, vol. x. p. 102), <iUoted by Steevens: 

A piteous tragedy ! able to 
An old man’s eyes blood*sIiot. 

Johnson conjectured, “I’ll wake mine eyeballs out first,” 
in support of which Steevens ({notes The Bugbears (MS. 
Lands, 807): 

I doubte 

Least for lacks of my slepe I shall watche my eyes oute ; 

.Middleton, Hoaring Girl, 1611, “ T'll ride to Oxford 
and watch out mine eyes, but I 'll hear the brazen head 
speak.” 

192. Line 111; To be unbent when, thou had ta'en thy 
STAND. i.s used in tlie same sense as in ii. 3. 75 
above; see note 112. 

193. Lines 112, 113: 

But to win time 

To lose so bad employrnctit. 

It might be asked, why did Pisanio allow Imogen to leave 
the court at all on wiiat he knew wjis a fool’s errand? 
The ans-wer of course is that as he had to send his master 
proof of Imogen’s death, it was necessary to devise some 
means for getting her safely out of the way. 

194. Line 118: Xor tent to hottmn that.~¥ov tent com- 
pare Hamlet, ii. 2. 625-627: 

I ’ll observe his looks; 

I 'll ti'Kt I'.im to tlie quick : if he but blench, 

1 know my course ; 

and Troihis and Cre.ssida, ii. 2, 15-17: 

but modest doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the vvise, the tent tliat searches 
I'c) the bottom of the worst. 

195. Line 135; With that harsh, nothing noble, smrple j 
?nd/ib((/.— This is Ingleby’s admirable conjecture. The 
Folio has defectively: 

With that harsh, noble, .sinqjle nothing; 
but unless in irony, which would be strained after the 
word harsh, Imogen would certainly not call Cloten noble. 
Tlicubald printed : 

With that harsh, noble, simple, Nothing, CMen; 

and so Gapell and Dyce. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson con- 
jectures: 

With that harsh, ignoble nc.'ible, .simple nothing. 

196. Lines 140-142: 

r the world's volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in 't; 

In a great pool a swan's nest 


Britain seems to belong to the world’s volume, bat liardly 
to be in it; it is divided from it by its position in the 
ocean, like a swan’s best in a great pool is divided from 
the land. Ingleby says, “Mr. P. A. Daiuid speciously 
proposes to transpose ‘of it ’ and ‘in *t;’ a.s if the folio w'- 
ing line repeated the same thought in a metaphor. But 
the ‘gi-eat pool’ stands for the ocean, and not for the 
world. Britain is ‘ in the world’-s volume,’ hut seems not 
to be so, being dfrm toto orbe hy the sea, as a swan’s nest 
in a great j>ool is divided from the land.” 

197. Linesl46, 147; 

now, if you could wear a :mind 
B AUK as your fortune is. 

To wear a dark mind is to carry a mind impenetrable to 
the search of others. Darkness applied to the mind is 
secrecy; applied to the fortune is obscurity (John.son). 

198. Lines 149, 150: 

you shoidd tread a course 
Pretty and FVLh Yimv. 

Iboesfull of vie IV mean commanding a good prospect, 
having a good look-out, as we say (“ affording fair pros- 
pect of turning out happily”— Capell), or enabling you to 
see and observe (“with opportunities of examining your 
affairs with your own eyes ’’—Johnson)? The Globe marks 
line 150 as corrupt. 

199. Line 100: Woman IT iiretty self — It here is the 
older form of its; which latter crept into English near 
the end of the sixteenth century. The possessive it is 
usual in the early Quartos, and is found sixteen times in 
F. 1, viz. in eleven plays, in five of which it occurs twice 
. , . The possessive its . , . occurs ten times in 
Shakespeare; but not once in King Jame-s’s Bible (Kill), 
where his, as in F. 1, commonly does duty for the jiosses- 
sive of ft (Ingleby). 

200. Line 1.62: As guarrelous as the werove?.— Compare 
I Henry IT. ii 3. 81, 82: 

A wmof/ hath not such a deal of 
As you are toss'd with. 

201. Line 164: but, 0, the harder /lenr/.L-Johuson and 
Capell refer the heart to Pusthninus, but more probably 
it is Pisanio’s own heart that he apostrophizes, as too 
hard applying such language to Imogen. 

202. lines 177, ITS: 

which xou'hh make hi\iiknov\ 

If that his head have ear in music. 

So Haiimer. F. 1 has “which will make him know,”<.te., 
a reading which Ingleby retaiiLS, e.xplaining, “whicli will 
make him know whether he has an ear for nnisie.” 

203. Lines 184-187: 

but tve 'll even 

All that good time ivill give us: this attempt 
T 'M SOLDIER TO, liud will ABIDE it U'Wi 
A prince's courage. 

"VVe will keep pace with the time, and profit by all the 
advantage it gives us; I have enlisted myself like a soldier 
in this enterprise, and will undergo it with the courage 
befitting my birth. This is ’Warburton’s explanation of 
I'm soldier to, and is much preferable to Malone’s and 
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ACT HI. Sceue 4. 


ACT ItL Scene G. 


NOTES TO OYMBELINE. 


Bteevens’ “I am equal to this attempt, I am up to it.” 
For undergo, compare i. 1. 89, 90: 

And I shall here (liJtflV the iicmrly shot 

Of angry eyes. 

ACTTII./ Scene 5. 

204. Line 7: So, dr: I desire of ;//ou..— This is the point- 
ing of the Folio. Dyee follows Capell in pointing, “So 
sir, i desire of you. " 

205. Line 9: 

Madam, all joy hefall your grace! 

Queen. you! 

This is the arrangement of the Cdobe. The Folio has: 

Madam, all joy befall your Grace, and you. 

Dyee , ‘ ‘ with some hesitation , ” adoi^ts Capell’s emendation, 
“your grace, and j/furrs/" Ingleby suggests that dr has 
fallen out at the end of the line, in which case you w*ill 
of course refer to Cyrnbeliue, 

206. Line 32: she LOOK.S IIS Uke.So Johnson, Fvl has 
“she looke vs like; ” F. 2, “she lookes as like,” 

207. Line 35: We've heeii too SLIGHT in siiferance . — 
Gyinbeline means he has taken his daugliter’s conduct too 
lightly (F. 2 has light for slight), Ims been too negligent; 
compare Tiraon of Athens, ii. 1. 16, IT ; 

be not ceas'd 

Witl’i denial. 

208. Line 40: words are s’L’UOKES.— -So F, 2; F. 1 has 

stroke ; , . 

209. Line 44: That will be given to the LOl'HEST noise ive 

mu/m.—So the Glol>e. F. 1 Inis “to* tli’ loud of noise;” 
Eowe, “to th’ loudest noise;” Oupell, “to the loud'st of 
noise.” , 

210. Lines 50, 51: 

but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 

Our important court business (witli tho lloraiin amba.ssa- 
dor) made me forget it (Itolfe). 

211. Line 72; Than lady, ladies, woman.—An ellii>tieal 
clima.x, = (as Johusou explains) than any lady, than all 
ladies, than all womankind. Toilet compares All ’s Well, 
ii. 3, 202; “To any count,-— to ail counts, —to what is man.” 

212. Linc.s 73, 74; 

and she, of all compounded, 
OUTSELL.S them all 
Compare ii. 4. 102 above: 

Her pretty action did oHtsei! her gift. 

213. Line SO: What, are you packing, sirrah?-~hi the 
foot-note I have explained packing in its commonest 
somse, i.e. running away; perliaps, however, it means 
plofting, a.s in I’aming of the Shrew, v. 1, 121: “ Heroes 
packing ... to deceive ns all I ” 

214. Line 101: Or this, or perish.— I must either j3rucft{?e 
this deceit upon Cloten, or perish by his fury (Malone). 

215. Lines 144, 145: my speech of inSPLTMENT ended on 
his dead hody.—Tho word insultment (spelt inmlment in 
F. 1, insultment in F. 2) does not occur else where in Shake- 
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speare, and insult as a substantive does not occur at all; 
hmilt as a verb is common enough, luit always with ttie 
idea of exulting or triumphing as a victor over an enemy, 

. , ACT III. ■ Scene CL , , 

216. Lines 7, S: 

FoUNl>ATroN.s Jly the wretched; such, 1 mean, 

Where they should be reliev'd. 

Places though as fixed as a haven, such as Milford, seem 
to fly away from the wretched who look for rest and relief 
in them. Schmidt is perhaps right in seeing a pun on 
foundation in the sense of a charitable e.stal)lishment. 

217. Lines 12, 13: 

to in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for -need. 

The verb lapse seems to have been specially used of the 
sin of lying; thus Ckn'iolanus, v. 2. 17--19: 

Forlbaveeververifiedinyfrieuds— 

Of whom he's chief— with all die sue that verity 
Would without Ary»j‘ 2 ;n>- suffer, 

218. Lines 21, 22:* 

■, HA'KPNESS ercr 
Of hardiness is mother 

For hardness, in tlie sense of liarilship, compare Othello, 
i. 3. 232-234: 

I do agnize ■ 

A natural and prnjnpt alicrity 
1 tint] in nardnex.v. 

In V. 5. 431 below, the word lias its usu.al seii.se of diffhmlty. 

219. Lines 23, 24: 

If any thing that's ciril, speak: if savage. 

Take or lend. 

The difticult words take or lend seem to moan, as Johnson 
explained them, take what I have to give for what I 
want, or lend it to me for futiua? payment. Malone .sup- 
ports this interpretation by what imogon says below, 
lines 47, 4S; 

Before I enter'd here, I call'd; ami thought 
T’huve begg’d or / /:a7‘e took. 

Ingleby suggests that lend has its common meaning of 
afford, grant, as in “Zem? me your ear,” "lend mean arm:” 
but in this sense the verb is not used ubstdutely. It 
should be added that Johnson wished to make fake or 
lend and speak change places. vSehmidt proposes, “ take 
or leave, i.e. destroy me or let me live;"' but this will 
hardly commend itstdf to the student. 

220. Line 27: Such a foe, good heavens!— Vvpe, md oxen 
Theobald, read, “(Irani sueii a foe,” which may he the 
meaning; perhap.s, however, Imogen moams, “Such a 
(harmless) foe as I and” < .’apell has: 

Such a foe, jvr guod heavens 1 

The .Folio hegina Scena Septinm hore (after line 27), and 
our scene 7 is Seena Octaua. 

221. Line 2S: You, Polydore, have prov'd best wood- 
man.- 8 teevens points out that the. common meaning of 
tvoodman was a hunter. Cumimve Liuweoe, 580, 581: 

He is no •Tceodmon that di.tih bt-nd his bow 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 



ACT III. Sccue a 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT i\\ 8eene 1. 


222. Liners 3-4, 35: 

ichen RESTY doth 
Findn the diuvn-pUlow hard. 

The word redy lia.s l»een misiimlerstood by Solimidt, who 
cxirlains it “Ptitf with too inue)i rest,” as if it came from 
red - repose. In point of fact it is a variant of restive, a 
form whioli does not occur in Shakespeare, and is derived 
from the Freneli re’iffcr, to remain (Eng. —to remain, be 
left over, a distinct wmrd from repose), the meaning 
being, as dolinson gives it in his dictionary, “obstinate 
in standing still,” that is, stubborn, refusing to move 
(Cotgrave has resti/, restie, stubborn, drawing backward); 
and this meaning suits the other two passages in which 
Shakespeare uses the word, viz. Sonnet e. 0: 

Rise, resty Muse, my love's sweet face survey; 

and Troilus and Cressida, 1 3. 261-203, Quarto 1609: 

A Prince calld //tffj'tJr ... 

Who in liisi dull and long continued truce, 

Is resti'e growne; (The Folio has 

as well as the passage referred to by Schmidt in Edward 
III. hi. 3. 159-162: 

Such as, but scant them of their chines of beefe 

And take a^vaie their downie featherbeds, 

And presently they are as mvlr’-stiffe, 

As twere a many overridden iades ; 

and the following, quoted by Ingleby, “ I hope he is better 
than ii resty lade that will not stir out of the stable. ”~ 
IS'icholas Breton, The Court and the Country, 1618 (Gros- 
art, I, iL y). So here sloth” must = stubborn or 

lazy sloth, sloth which will not take the exercise necessary 
to enable it to “ snore upon a flint.” Nowadays we have 
confused restive luith restless, but this seems to be quite 
a modem mistake, otherwise it would serve to explain 
our passage admirably. 

223. Tune 36: Poor HOUSE, that KEEP’ST THYSELF!— The 
best commentary on this line Is As You Like It, iv. S. 82, 

83; 

But at tl'iis hour dm /anise doth keep itself; 

There ’s none within. i 

224. Lines 69-71: 

Were you a ivoman, youth, 

I should tmo hard but he your groom in honesty: ! 

I bid for you as I do buy. i 

If you were a woman, I should woo Iiard to be (at any i 
rate) your servant in an honourable way: I bid for your ! 
friendship on the same terms as I offer mine, — I hope to j 
get ns much as 1 give. The force of hut is more easily i 
appreciated than explained; perhaps the best suggestion 
is that of Dr. Abbott (Sh. Gr. § 126), that there is a con- 
fusion with the phrase, “It would go hard with me 
])ut ...” Mo,st modern editors remove the colon after 
“in honesty” and connect the words with the following 
line in the sense “in truth.” 

225. Lines 76-70; 

Would it had, been so, that they 
Had been iny father’s sons! then had my PElSiE 
Been less; and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, PostJuhnus. 

It they had been really my brothers I should not have 
been the heir, and IN)sthumu,s would not have captured 
so valuable a prize in me, for my freight would have been 


less, and more of a counterbalance to his. Schmidt, com- 
paring Antony and Cieoimt-ra, v. 2. 183, 184: 

Cresar’s no merchant, to make // ise with you 
Of things that merchants sold— 

explains prize as = estimation. 

226. Lines 85, .8(5; 

laying by 

That nothing-gift of differing multitudes. 

Putting aside as of no account tlie barren lionotir or empty 
praise awarded by the mass, who lack the perception of 
true worth, and do not agree about i t (Ingleby). Steeveiis 
compares II. Henry IV. Induction 19: 

The still-disi'&rdanf wavering midtilad^. 

227. Line 89: Since Leonatus’false . — So Dyce (after 
Walker) to mark the elision of is. F. 1 has Since Leonatiis 
false; Bowe and The Globe, Leonatus ’s. 

ACT HI. Scene 7. . 

228. Line 6: 'Vhe fali/n-OPF - Compare I. 

Henry IV. i. 3. 93, 94; 

Revolted Mortimer! 

He never did/ir// ojf, my sovereign liege. 

229. Lines S-10: 

to you the tribunes, 

For this immediate levy, he. C0M>I.\NI)S 
His absolute covunissioiL 

Theobald, at the suggestion of IShu'burton, changed com- 
mands to commends, and so Iiyco and the Globe: but 
compare iii. 5. 157 above: “ that is the second thing I 
have commanded thee.” 

ACT lY. Scene 1. 

230. Lines 12,13: alike conversant in GEXERAI. yEliviCES, 
a/id more remarkable in single oppositions.— The meiin- 
iijg of single oppositions will depend upon the moaning 
we assign to general services. If “conversant in general 
services” might be explained as- a man generally service- 
able, able to make himself generally useful, !is the adver- 
tisements say, wo might adopt Schmitlt’s interpretation 
of single oppositions” as = when conijiared as topa.rticu- 
lar accomplishments; but if the former expression = versed 
in military affairs in general, “single oppositions” will 
he, as usually explained, = single c(>m))ats. Compare I, 
Henry IV. i. 3. 99-101: 

In hand to haiid, 

He did confound tlie best part of an liciur 
In changing hardiment with great Gleiidower. 

231. Lines 15, 16; yet this impersevebant thing hives 
him, in my despite.—lmperseverant is the contrary of 
perseverant, a wor<l which means discerning, while the 
corresponding substantive perseverance means discern- 

1 ment. Compare Greene, The 1‘inner of Wakefield, p. 201 
! (ed. Dyce, 1 vol. ed.): 

Why; this is wondrous, being blind of sight, 

His deep persgveraitice should be such to know us ; 

and Middleton, The Widow, iii. 2; 

Methinks the words 

Theinselve.s should make him do’t, had he but tha feyscverit nee 
Of a cock-sparrow, that will come at Philip, 

And can uor write nor read, poor fool ! 
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ACT JV. 8cene L 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. tioem 2, 


Otlier instances of the-se words will be found quoted by 
W. li. Ari’owsinitli in Notes and Queries, April 2S, 1853. 
Dyee unnecessarily cliunges the spelling to im 2 )er€eii'era}it, 
a form which, as liolfe remarks, i.s hardly an admissible 
(hii’i vative from perceive. Schmidt esrplaiiis impereeverant 
us -giddy, flighty, thoughtless (as if it were the opposite 
of permh'ri^g), but this does not suit the context. 

232. Line 19: thy garments out to pieces before mbk face. 
—So Hanmer. F. 1 has “ before thy face,” which Warbur- 
tou, Capell, and Malone defend ; but, as Byce remarks, 

• ' Oloten could have no possible object in cutting to pieces 
the garments of Posthuraus before his face, even if Post- 
hunius had been alive to witness the dissection. Cloten 
wishes to cut them to pieces before the face of Imogen, 
as a sort of revenge for lier having said to him [ii, 3. 138- 
lllahovel— 

His 13 leanest 

Tliat ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer 
lu luy respect than ali the hairs above thee, 

Were they all made such men." 

ACT IT. Scmi 2. 

233. Line 8: CITIZEN a WAN"roN.— Citf^tm^cockney- 
bred, effeminate. For wanton in the sense of a luxurious, 
etieminate person, compare King John, v. 1. 69, 70: 

shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker'd silken brtive oiu' fields? 

234. Lines 17, IS: 

How' MUon the quant it in the (veiyht as much, 

A .S' / do hu'C iny father. 

Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 450) proposes to punc- 
tuate. 

How much the quantity, the weight, .as much 
As I do love my lather ; 

and this is adopted by Iiigleby. According to Schmidt 
Ihiivmuch — lmw&vev much. 

235. Line 35: TId inipeiiousseashrcedsmonsters . — So F, 1 ; 
changed in the later .Foliixs to breed, hut, it need hardly 
Ite ohserved, such false concords are very comiuon both 
in Shakespeare tiud in contemporary writers. 

236. Line 3S: I'U uoio taste of thy drug.— Almost all 
modern editions make Imogen “drink” or “swallow” 
here. But evidently she does nothing of the kiiuL She 
retires into the cave to drink llsanio’s drugs (Inglehy). 
ilowe inserted the st.-ige-direction, DrinJrs out of the Viol. 

237. Line.s 47, 48: 

This youth, howe'er distress'd, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors. 

A confusion of two constructions, “He hath had, it ap- 
peals, good ancestors,” and “ He appears to have had 
good ancestoi's” (Abbott, Sh. Or, § 411). 

238. Line 49: tbii. ISut his neat coolrery! he CUT OUJt 

KOOTS IN CHARACTKIIS.— So F. 1 has, 

Cut. But liis iieate CookerieV 
, He cut, &c.' . 

For “he cut onr roots in characters,” Steevens compares 
Fletcher, I1ie Elder Brother, act iv. sc. 1 (p, 117, ed, 1679), 
“a Ihxvkisli Boy that never knew a Blade above a Pen- 
knife, and how to cut his meat in Okaraeterfi." ' 


I 239. Lines 57, 58: 

■ Tkatgrief and patient rooted in him both. 

j . . Mingle their SPU.B.S together. 

, So Pope. F, 1 has “rooted in them ])oth,'' The spurs, 
says Malone, are “ the longest and largest leiuling roots 
of trees;” compare The Tempest, V. 1. 47, 48: 

mid by the j,fiuck'd up 

The pine and cedar. 

240. Line 5S: Grow, PATIENOEI-So I'heobakl (Bowe, 
“Brow Patience”). F. 1 has “Brow patient,". 

241. Lines 59, 60: 

And let the stinMng elde7\ grief,, ttuticuie 
Bis perishing root with the increasing vine .' 
j The increasing vine is patience, from which grief is to 
i untwine its root, and so perish. Instances of this pro- 
j leptic use of the adjective (“perishing root,” “increasing 
I vine”) are collected by Schmidt, p. 1420. 

; 242. Line 61; It is great morning.—The same expre.ssioii 

j occurs in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 3. 1. Steevens eom- 
: pares the French “ grand jour.” 

^ 243. Line 81: Know'st ms not by my clothes I— Inglehy 

; has an i!itere.sting note here: “ It i.s doubtful whether 
I Cloten, unmindful of his di-sgiiise, expects Ouitlerius to 
! recognize liira as the Queen’s son ; or s\ hether lie supposes 
I a .stranger would take him for Posthuinus, beeaiise he 
I wears Posthumus’ clothes. Perlmps Shakespeare com- 
mitted here tbe oversight he did in NV[inter's] T[ale|, iv. 4 
! [776], where the shej.)Iierd is made to say to his son, ‘ ,His 
I garments are rich, but he wears them not handsomely;’ 

I the fact being that .\ut,olycns was attired, not in Florizers 
; court suit, but in ‘a swain’s wearing.' 8ueh oversights 
j were easily committed, and not easily <lctected by an nn- 
I critical audience, who enjoyed the fun of the situation, 

; witlnuU'. being curious jis to the consistency of the plot,” 

i 244. Line 80: Thou iN.ruiHors Compare Ctino- 

! laniis, lii, 3, 69; 

I Call sue their traitor 1— Thou vijurioui' iril miic ! 

I 245. Line 90: i cannot tremble at it: were it 2\m?, oi; 

Apuer, Spipeii. — Capell omitted the wortls or Adder, 

( Spider, for the sake of tho metre. 

; 246. Line 101: Xo Company’s ahroad.—Ho P. 3 and F. 4 ; 

i F. 1 has Companies, of which the Globe and other modern 
; editors make companies. 

\ 247. Lines 105, 100: 

the snatches in his voice, 
j And hurst of speaking, ware as his. 

! An abrupt and tumultuous utterance very frequently 
I accompanies a confused and cloudy understanding (lulm- 
I son). 

I 248. Lines 110-112: 

I he hud: not apprehension 

I Of roaring terrors; for Tii’ effect of judgement 
Is oft the CAPKE offeu)’. 

This is Theobald’s reading, which is in harmony with tlie 
prevailing taste for antitheses, bringing out as it does the 
contrast between cause and efcct. The inference of course 
is, that as Cloten had no judgment he had no fear. 



At.’l' IV. Heune ‘.2. 


NOTES TO CYKBELINE. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


The b’olio has: 


■ defect of iudj^enjenl; 


is oft rhc of Fiiaro-- 

which Iijgleby rctahis; hut I. cannot but think his ex- 
planation, which is to the following effect, rather forced: 
“ ft is the defect of judgment, Le. its defective exercise, 
not its total absence, which is the cause of fear ; Gloten 
had no judgment at all, and the words ‘defect of judg- 
ment’ do not appl.y to him.” But surely, according to 
any natural rea<ling of the passage, nothing is clearer 
than that they do. Malone and I>yce adopted Hanmer’s 
conjecture, 

fiH- <ufect of j uclgement 
Is r)ft Llic cure of fuar, 

249. Line 122: THANK the (joiiif Steevens. .F. 1 has 
“f/nrn/Av the Gods.” 

250. Lines 12S, 120: 

Plaifjndje and execationee all himself, 

For ice do fear THK law.* 

Le. l)ecause, forsooth, we are afi’aid of the law? F. 1 
punctuates: 

all himselfe? 

For \ve tlo fcaro tiie Law. 

V. 2 has a plausible correction, “ Pur we do feare no Law.” 

251. Line 132: Tlwwjh kin hlluour.— S o Theobald. F. 1 
has flomr. 

252. Line 141: Ue\l FETCir us in. — C ompare Antony 
and Cleopatra, iv. 1. 12-14: 

within oiir files there are, 

Of those that serv’d .Mark Antony but late, 

Eiioui^h to fetch hi:u in. 

253. Line 170: how thi/self than hkizou’st.~~i?iO Pope. 
F. Ihn^ fhoa f hi/ end fe thou. 

264, Line ISO: Mt/ iNUENlous instrument ! —Spelt in- 
genuous in the Folio, hut the wurtls are used indiscrinii- 
nately in the old editions. Joseph Hunter suggested that 
the J&loliaii harp is the instrument intended. 

255. Lines 205, 200: 

tv show what coa.<<f thy sluggish CR.yiB 
Might KASILIEST harbour in* 

•F. 1 has : 

tlty sluggish 

Might’st easile.st harbour in. 

F. 2 has “Might easilestf Crare was suggested by Symp- 
son in a note on Fletcher’s Captain (ed. 1750, vol. vi. p. 
441), act i. sc. 2 (p. 4S, ed. 1047): 

Let him venture 

In som decaid Crare of his owne, 

and was llrst introduced into the text by Steevens. Ac- 
cording to Heath (Revisal, p, 4S5) “a crare is a small 
trading vessel ... 1 myself have met with the word 
in ancient records above a thousand times. It is called 
in the Latin of those middle ages, crayeraf Steevens 
(piotes Hey wood, Golden Age, 1611 (ed. 1874, vol. iii. p. 12): 

Behold a forme to make your Craers and Barkes, 

To pa-ise huge streames in safety. 

and Malone, Florin, Italian Dictionary, “ Vurchio, A 
huike, a crayer, a lyter, a wherrie, nr such vessel of 
burthen, ” Warburton suggested cairacJc, which is printe<l 
by Theobald and H<aniner. 

VOL. XI L 


266. Lines 207, 208: 

Jove Icnows what man thou mightst have made; but I, 

Thou dieiht, a mast rare bog, (f melancholy! 

Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, with great probability, conjec- 
tures, “but ay!” ie. ah! the J of the Folio being the 
usual printing of aye, which word took the place of the 
original ay in the mind of the transcriber or compositor. 

257. Line.s210, 211: 

Tims smiling, as some fly had ticfdeA slumber, 

Sot as death's dart, heing laugh d at. 

Smiling as if he had been tickled in his sleep by some lly 
and was laughing at it, not looking as if he had Vu-'en 
smitten with death’s dart, 

268. Line 214: My CLOUTED BROGUES.—Drof/ ja’;?, properly 
speaking, are rough shoes made of untanmid leather; but 
all that is intended here is a heavy slioe patched with 
leather, such as the Gibeonites wore in Josluia ix. 5: “old 
shoes and clouted upon their feet." itolfe quotes Latimer, 
Sermons: “lie should not have clouting leather to piece 
his shoes with,” 

259. Line 217 : With FEMALE fairies ivill his tomb be 
/<« unfed —Why female * Douce (Illustrations, ed. 1831), 
p. SSO) says, “ harmless and protecting spirits, not fairies 
of a mischievous nature. " 

260. Line 213: And wornis will not corne to THEE. -For 
the change of person see note IS on i. 1. 118. 

261. Line 222: The azurT) harebell, like thy veins.— 
Compare ii. 2. 22, 23, of the eyelid : 

Under these windows, white and rt^ra?v, lac’d 
AVith blue of he.aveii’s own tiact. 

By harebell Shakespeare meant the wild hyacinth or hlue- 
liell (Seilla nutans) with its delicately veined liowers, 
called by Gerard “Blew .English Hare-Bells.” The name 
is now given to the “ llound-leafed Bell-flower ” of Gerard, 
called in Scotland the Bluebell {Campanula rotmndifolki). 

262. Line 224: fiio I’uddoc/i:.— Sr.>elt Raddoehe in F. 1. 
The word is used by Speii.ser, e.g. Epithalamion (p. 583 
of Works, Globe ed), <iUOted by Boife, “The Ruddoclc 
warbles soft.” 

263. Line 229: 2’o WINTER -UROUNI) thy corse.— ” To 
winter-ground a plant,” .says Stee veins. “i.s to protect it 
from the indemency of the Aviiiter season, by straw, 
dung, &c., laid over it. This precaution [known tO’ 
gardeners as mulching] is commonly taken in respect 
of tender trees or llower.s, siicli as Arviragiis, who loved 
Iridele, represents her to )>e,” Warburton, followed liy 
Capell, substituted n'infer-goivn. Ingluby conjectured 
tivine around, or wind around; the last was also sug- 
gested by Elze. The notion of tlie redbreast covering 
dead bodies, best known from the ballad of the “Babes 
in the Wood," seems to be an old one; Feed (juotes 
Thomas Johnson, Cornucopia, 1596; “The robin redbreast 
if he find a man or a woman dead, will cover all his face 
with mosse, and some thinke that if the body should 
remaine uuburied that he would c<D'er the whole body 
also; ” and .Steevens, Drayton, The Owl : 

CovVing with moss the dead's unclosed eye, 

The Hnle red-breast teachetli charitie. 
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ACT [V. iSeoiie 


NOTES : TO C YMBELINE. 


ACT IV, Seerje 4. 


264. Line 'iST: Ak our uiotlier.—fyo Pope. F. 1 has 
“ to our Mother.” 

265. Lines 247, ' 24S:: , 

, , ilEVERENCE— 

That angel of the vorliL 

Jlerer>>nee, or (Uie regard to sulwrdiaatioii, is the power 
thill keeps peace and order in the world (.Tohnson). 

263. .Line ‘ioo: ue must lay his head to th' ortsk—Rolfe 
refers the reader to Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Bohn’s 
ed. Tol, ii. p. *205, iL 

267. .Line 2G7: To thee the T'eed is as the oak; Ic,, as 
lugleby explains, w'eakiiess and strength are matters of 
iuditfeivnce to you, and therefore “Care no more to clothe 
and eat, ” , 

268. Line 275: Consign, to thee.— For the thought 
ftteevens aptly compares Ilomeo and Juliet, v. 3. 113-115: 

and, lips, O yon 
The iloorsi of breath, seal ■v\'ith a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death! 

269. Line 270: AVj exoreiser harm thedSee All’s Well, 
note 201. It is hardly necessary to refer the reader to 
Collins’s well-known Dirge, “To fair 3'’idelo’.s grassy tomb,” 
tfce. , 

270. Line 280: Quiet ooN.siT'MM.vrtON 7<«re.— Stecveiis 
quotes Edward I'll. iv. 9. 41-43: 

My sonU; should yeeld tlds Castle of my ficsh, 

The mangled tribute, with all willingness, 

To (.larkeiies, ronsHmvurtroji, dust and U'nrme.s. 

271. Line 2S5: Upon their faces, — Oloteii's clotpoll hav- 
ing been sent down the stream (line 1S4 above), Capell and 
Malone call attention to the fact that there was but one 
face on which the tlowers could be strewed. Ingleby’s 
gallant attempt to vindicate the poet's consistency by 
removing the period nt faces, and e.xplaining, “Upon the 
faces of the herbs you wei'e as flowers now withered. 
Just .so, these herblets, wdiich w'e .strew upon yon, shall 
serve for flowers” — will commend, itself to few'. Even its | 
author admits that “ shall is an extraordinary ellipsi.s," 1 

272. Line 290: so rs their imin.—So Pope. F. 1 has “so 
their paine. ” 

273. Line 811: The BiiAWXS «/ Hercules. — Fov braiim, 
i.e. biuwny arm, compare Coriolanus, iv. 6. 125, 12.3: 

and 1 had purpose 

Once more to hew thy t.irgec from lliy i’nrwt. 

274. Line 3K;; llAS'L’ here ettf of my lord. — So Pope. 

F. 1 has Hath. 

275 Line 329: This Is Pis(( nitp\s deed and ChOTEN’S.— • 

So p!>])c, F. 1 li.'is "and Cloten." 

276. Line 33f»: They are in readincss.So F. 2; F. 1 has 
“'J'hey are heere in readine.sse,”— the heere (jf the jme- 
vious lino having l)C(‘n accidentally rei>eatcil. 

277. Line 337 : The .senate hath sti'rr'd pjp the odNPXNEliS. j 

— As confines in Shakespeare means a district or territory, 
vSehmidt is perhaps right in explaining confine rs to be the 
inhabitants of .such a district. The word is usually ex- 
plained to mean borderers, i.e. those who live on the con- 
fines or borders, but .Shake.speare does not use in 

this sense. * 


278. Line 847 : I FAST and pray (L— Fiji' the omission of 
the -eci, not uncommon in verbs wliieh end in t, compare 
Exod. xii. S, “ Wfl&'Lwith fire .F,s. xxiv, 7, “be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors.” 

279. Lines 899, 400: 

And make hJ/m vnth 
A grave. 

Ingleby, following Steevens, remarks; “ Luciu.s intends to 
bury Cloten; but the event show's that, after all, the corse 
is 'only superficially protected ‘from the flies.’ Is there 
an oversight here?” 

xACT TV. ScEXE 3. 

280. Lines 22, 23: 

We Tl SLIP yon for a season; but vur Jealousy 
j Does yet depend. 

j For slip, a hunting term, compare The Taming of tlie 
; Shrew', v. 2. 52; 

j O, sir, Liicentio me like bis greyhound. 

' Depend perhaps contains the notions botli of impending 
! and being in suspense: for depend - impend, compare 
i Troiliis and Cressida, ii. 3. 21; “that, methink.s, is the 
curse dependant on those that w'ar for a placket.” 

281. Line.s 29, 30: 

Your preparation can affuont no i.ks.s 
'Than what you hear of. 

I MTiat does affront mean here? Johnson'.s nute— “ Your 
I forces are able io face .such an army ns we liear the enemy 
will bring against us”-— fails to explain the words no less. 
Murray (Xew' Eng. Diet.) interprets, “to face anticipa- 
tively; to prepare to meet; look out for;” and if this is 
correct, we must explain, “your preparations have been 
made on such a scale that they can be on the look-out 
for no smaller force than that which w'e hear is coming 
against us;” but Ingleby s interpretation gives the best 
sense~“a!/7V*on7=> bring to the encounter;” i.e. you can 
bring no less a force into the field than the one we hear 
of. I regret that 1 can find no parallel use of the %vord, 

282. Line 3(>: T HEARD no letter from niy ‘inaster. — 1 
1 have not heard a syllable from him. Hanmer changed 
! I heard into I’ve had: Mason conjectured i had, which 
! Collier adopted. The original reading is suppoi'ted by 

line 3S: “Nor hear 1 from my misfcres.s,” 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

283. Line 2: Jtiid ?/v'.--Su F. 2; F. 1 has u'cfnde. 

284. Line 6: For barbarous (nuUan natural iVEVOhTHi.— 
Revolts, in the sense of revolters or deserters, occurs twice 
in King John, v. 2. 15L: “y<in ingrato n'cofLv;” and v. 4. 7; 

i.ead me to the revotii.' nf Bngl.ind hero. 

285. Line 17: the Romanhorses. -~'i^x\ldov:o. F, 1 hnsf/o-fr. 

286. Lines 21-30: 

<), [ am knoa-n 
Of many in the army, Ae. 

This speech is a striking example uf the compression bf 
I style so characteristic of Shakespeare’s latest plays; eom- 
! pare* Belarins’ speeches in iv. 2. 130-145, 203-209, and 2S3~ 
I ■■■ 290. 


act IV. iScene 4. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Scene .‘i. 


2S7. Lilies 2C, 27: 

Who find in tni/ exdle the want of breeding, 

The CERTAINTY of this HARD life, 

!^i■alolle explains ceytaintu as=t.he certain consequence of: 
can it mean the hard fact, stern necessity, of this kind of 
life? Hard is the reading of F. 2; F. 1 has heard. 

288. Line :13: and thereto no o'ergroum.— And in addi- 
tion to tiiat so overgrown with hair. I>yce compares v. 
o, 16, 17, speaking of Belarius: 

who deserv’d 

So long a breeding ns his white beard came to. 

Compare also As You Like It, iv. 3. 107: 

A wretched ragged man, 0'<fy^ro7o?i with hair. 

Sclimidt, comparing Measure for Measure, i. 3. 22: 

Even like an o'erjcrroTcn lion in a cave, 
thinks it may possibly mean grown old. 

ACT V. Sg'ENE 1. 

289. Lines 1, 2: 

Yea, hhody cloth, 1 *U Iceej) thee; for I AM ivkh’d 
Thou nhoiddst he eoloar’d thus. 

So F. 1, Pope, followed hy most editors, unnecessarily 
read 1 wuddd. The cloth i.s the “hloody sign” which 
Pisanio said he would semi to Posthumus in iii. 4. 128. 

290. Lines 13-15: 

yoii Home perm it 

To necond illn uith ills, each elder worse. 

And make them dread It, to the doern thrift. 

This i.s a very vexed passage, and the trlobe editors mark 
line 15 as corrupt. Yet if the words are taken in their 
plain meaning they give satisfactory sense enough. ‘ ‘ Each 
elder worse” must mean, each ill or crime worse tlian the 
one which had preceded it, the crime being termed elder 
because committed at a mure advanced age. To make 
“each elder” refer to the ill-doer (the older every man 
gets the w’orse he gets) and not to the ill deed, is intoler- 
ably harsh. Rowe, without the shadow of an authority, 
substituted “each worse than other.” IVe imiy then pa- 
raphrase the wliole passage, with iMonck Mason: “Some 
you snatch from hence for little faults; others you suffer 
to heap ills ou ill, and afterwards make them dread their 
having done so, to the eternal welfare of the doers,” Theo- 
bald substituted dreaded for dread if, and took quite an- 
otlier view of the line, “ which Enormities not only make 
them revered and dreaded, hut turn in other kinds to 
their Advantage. Dignity, Resi>ect, and Profit, accrue to 
them from Crimes committed with Impunity.” Capell, 
who adopts Tlieohald’s reading, explains, and “make the 
ills enormous and dreadful, to the great profit of those 
who do them. ” 

291. Lines 32, :i3: 

To shame the guise o' the world, I ivUl begin 
The fashion, —less without and more within. 
Wliereas tlie guise or fashion of the world is, more with- 
out and le.ss within. 

ACT Y. Scene 3. 

292. Lines 1, 5; 

the king himself 

Of his iving,s de.^titutc\ &c. 


The commentators point out that thi.s incident of the 
Roman army being stopped in a lane by Belarius and his 
foster-sons is borrowed from Holinshed’s Scotland (p. 155), 
where it is related of a, father and two sons, called Haie, 
as having happened during the reign of Kenneth, A.r>. 
97G: “The Danes, perceiving that there wuis no hope of 
life, but in victorie rushed forth with such violence upon 
their adversaries, that first the right, and then after the 
left wing of the Scots, was constreined to retire and iiee 
hacke, the middle warde stoutly yet keeping their ground: 
but the same stood in such danger, being now left naked 
on the sides, that the victorie must iieedes have remained 
with the Banes, had not a renewer of the battell come in 
time, by the appointment (as it is to be thought) of al- 
mightie God. 

“For as it elianeed, there was in the next Held at the 
same time an husbandman, with two of his sons busie 
about his worke, named Haie, a man strong and stiff e iu 
making and shape of bodie, but indued with a valiant 
courage. This Haie Viehokling the king, with the most 
part of the nobles, fighting with great valiancie in the 
middle ward, now destitute of the wings, and in great 
danger to be oppressed with the great violence of liis eni- 
mies, caught a plow’-bearae in his hand, and with the same 
exhorting his soimes to doo the like hasted towards the 
battell. . . . There was neere to the place of the battell, 
ii long lane fensed on the sides with ditches and walles 
made of turfe, through the whicli the Scots which Red 
were beaten downe by the enimies in heapes. 

“ Here Haie with his soimes, supposing they might best 
stale the fight, placed themselves overthwart the lane, 
heat them backe whom they met fleeing, and spare<l nei- 
ther friend nor fo; but downe they went all such as came 
within their reach, wherewith diverse bardie personages 
cried unto their fellows to returue backe unto the Vjattell.” 

293. Lines 16, 17: 

ivhn deserv'd 

So long a breeding as hu white beard came to. 

That is, who showed by his valour that he had profited 
by such long experience (in arras) as his long white heard 
cited (Tugleby). 

294. Line 20: The eountrg hor.se.— According to the .h'ew 
English Diet either a specific use of base, the starting- 
place of a race, or a corruption of bars. This game is not 
unfrequently mentioned in the writers of Shakespeare’.^ 
time. 

295. Line 24: “Owr Britaif s llAWii die jlidng. not mir 
men.*'— Bo Pope in his 2nd ed. (1728), following a suggestion 
made by Theobald in his Shakespear Restored (172<»). The 
'Folio hnB hearts, which Tugleby defends, hot unsuccess- 
fully, for where is the antithesis between hearts and men 

29S- Line 42: Chicketis, the way which they STt>0l‘’P 
mgUs,—F.l\mBstopt;TLo\\c,stoopt. 

297. Lilies 42, 43: 

slaves 

The strides THEY victors made. 

That is, retracing as slaves the ouw'ard strides they had 
made as victors (Rolfe). F. 1 has victors;” changed 
by Theobald to they. 
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A*.'T V. Scyue 3. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. yceno 4. 


298. Line U: fragments hi hard coi/((ge)i.---lng\ehy apthy 
illustrates by As You Like It, ii. 7. 39, 40: 

dry as ihti reniainder biscuit 

After a 

299. Lilies 4(5--48: 

heavens:, hm theg wound! 

Some slain hefore ; some dging; some their friendst 
O'e.r-hurne i' the former wave, 
it is difficult to decide Miiether the three somes are nomi- 
natives or accusatives: the word.s “some their friends” 
would certainly seem to mean “some wound their friends” 
rather than “they wound some who ivere their friends,” 
and therefore it is better iierhaxis to decide in favour of 
the nominative. The lines will then mean: heavens, 
how they wound! Some wound those slain before; some 
wound the dying; some wound their friends wlio had been 
overwhelmed in the former charge. 

300. Line 64: Still going! i.e, you run aivay from me as 
you did from the enemy (Sidney Walker). 

301. Lines 73-76: 

Well, I will find him : 

FoiiTUNE being now a favourer to the Briton, 

No more a Briton, Vve resum'd again 
The part / came in. 

The Folio has 

J'or being now a Fauoiircr to the Britaine, 

the only sense tliat can be extracted from which reading 
seems to be; “I am determined to lind death, for though 
I am now on the side (if the Britons, I have resumed the 
part I came in (death being more likely to be found on 
theside of the Romans, who are now the vanquished party) 
and am a Briton no longer.” Capell’s attempt to make 
favourer refer to death will not do; as Ingleby remarks, 
“Death ctuild not, with any propriety of speech, he said j 
to favour the side he was .sparing.'* Fortune is the con- 
jecture of the late Mr. A. E. Brae, first printed by Ingleby 
(1886). In the words “ Xo more a Briton,” «tc., Bosthii- 
mus perhaps refers to his liaving resumed his “Italian 
weeds,” which we must suppose him to wear when he is 
taken prisoner. In scene 2 he had been disguised as a 
“poor soldier” of the British army. 

302. Line 78: Onr.e totk'H MY shoulper.— A token of 
arrest. Compare As You Like It, iv, 1, 47, 48 : “ it may be 
said of him that Guiiid hath clapped him o' the shoulder;*' 
i.e. taken him jirisouer. 

ACT Y. Scene 4. 

303. Lines 1, ± 

You shall not naiv he stul'n, guu 're locks upon you; 

So graze a.s you find pasture. 

Tlie wit of the Gaoler alludes to the custom of putting 
a lock on a horse’.s log wlien he i.s turned to pasture 
(J(diEson). 

304. Lines 11-17; 

1 s' t enough I'm sorry? 

So cMMreii tenepo rat fathers do appcAise; 

God,s are mure full of mercy. Must I repent? 

I cannot do it better than in gyves, 

I)e.sir'd more tfian constrain d. To .satisfy? 
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If of my freedom 't is the main part, take 
Mo stricter render of me than mg all. 

This very difficult passage does not seem to have been 
understood by any of the comnientator.s before Ingleby, 
who found the key to it in tJie fact that Bosthunni.s, who» 
is here enlarging ni'noii the nnains of repentance (thc^ 
penitent instrument) which are to set him free, “is made 
to employ the language of the early divines, in distin- 
guishing the three parts (primary, secondary, and rinain’) 
of Eepentauce, as the condition of the R emission of Sins. 

1. Attrition, or sorrow for sin: Ts't enough, I am sorry?' 

2. Penance; which was held to convert attrition into 
contrition, or godly sorrow; ‘Must I repent?’ 3. Satis- 
faction: 'Must I satisfy?' And he conteinhs that as he 
has fulfilled the former requirements, he is willing to 
fulfil the iast—to pay his debt, for having taken Imogen’s 
life, by giving up his own.” To sutmfg? following 3Insi 
1 repent f=M list 1 satisfy? according to the usage familiar 
to all Shakespeare students, by which the to is omitted 
in the former of two clauses, and inserted in the latter 
(Abbott, § 350); so, to take one example out of many, 
Timon of Athens, iv. 2. 33, 34: 

Who Vi be so jiiockVl witli gloiy V or /(J live 
But in a dream of friendship*? 

Here would is replaced by to in the second clause, just as 
must is replaced by to in the text. The it in “If of my 
freedom 't is the main part” refers to satmfaetion, implied 
i in “To satisfy?" and the line means, if this satisfaction 
I is the principal condition of my spiritual freedom, of my 
i pardon and absolution. Then in the next line stricter. 
! does not mean “ more severe,” but “ moi\j restricted, less 
exacting.” Posthnmns does not ivant the gods to remit 
any part of his debt; he wishes them to take his all, i.e, 
his life; he does not ask for any ubutement, such as vile 
men give their broken debtors. This interpretation was 
suggested to Ingleby by Mr. A. E. Brae in 1854, and in- 
dependently by Mr. Jos. Crosby in 1876. The Co wden- 
Clarkes also (in their 3 vol. ed. of Shakeaiieare) believe 
this meaning to be “included" in .vri'/cfer,’ and adduce 
the following illustration froiu Hooker, “As they took 
the compass of their commission stricter or larger, so 
their dealings were more or less moderate.” 

305. Lines 30-122: Mo more, thou thiiiider-master, .dioie, 

1 ifcc. — Pope remarks, “ Here follow a vision, a masque, and 
i a prophesy, which interrupt tlie falde without the least 
necessity, and immeasurably lengthen this act. I think 
it plainly foisted in afterwards fiu* mere show, and ap- 
parently not of Shakestfeare.” The critics (Scldegcd and 
Prof. A. \V. Ward are exceptions) are almost umminum.sly 
of Pope’s opinion. But before deciding to condemn these 
lilies it will be well to see what the condemnation in- 
volves. When Posthnmns wakes ho finds on his breast 
a tablet, which he produces and has explained by the 
Soothsayer at the end of the play; nttw his possession of 
this tablet lias to be explained somehow (ir other, and 
therefore, on the supposition that the masque i.s an in- 
terpolation, either all the lines referring to the vision and 
the tablet are an interpolation also, or the M'hole masque, 
the apparition of the ghosts and the descent of Jupiter, 
were intended by Shakespeare to be acted in dumb-show; 
for it would be absurd to suppose that in v. 5. 426, &c,. 


ACT V. ^^ceiie 4. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT Y. iScene- 5. 


I'osthumus is describing any otlier slumber tliau that 
which now takes place before the eyes of the audience. 
On the otlier hand, such masques were suiteil to the taste 
of the time, and we need not go further than The Tempest 
to iind another instance. It must also be noticed th.'it 
this is not the first time that we hear of the parents and 
brothers of Posthumus; throughout the play their history 
has been known to the audience; in fact it is given, at 
sufficient length to make the masque intelligible, in i. 1. 
2S-40, where the birth and antecedents of Posthiimus are 
detailetl. 

George Fletcher, a critic less knowai than he deserves, 
has an eloquent defence of these lines; he says (Studies 
of Shakespeare, 1B47, p. 66): “The suppression [of the 
inasriue] deprives us of the solemnly pathetic effect of 
that simple chorus, which is plainly introduced in order, 
by recalling the- whole tenor of the story, to remind the 
auditor that the hero is much more unfortunate than 
erimiual, and to relieve our feelings by announcing an 
approaching deliverance from adversity, —at the same 
time that curitjsity is kept alive by the mysterious terms 
in which the iirediction is made. The attendant music 
adds to the soothing solemnity (tf the scene. How beauti- 
ful, too, is the plaintive simplicity of the ballad verses 
reciting his fortune, chaiite<l by the apparitions of his 
deceased relatives, not one of whom he has seen in life. 

. . . In fact both the snll’ering.s and the deserts of the 
hero have now' reached their climax; nor could they be 
more atfectingly recalled to us than by thus evoking the 
spirits of hi.s kindred, whose deaths had left him, at his 
very birth, a brotherless orphan.” 

306. Line 67: (jeelc. — Compare Twelfth Night, v. 1, 351: 

Aiul Jiiadi.; Ihe most notorious^fc.^' ami gull. 

From the Aiig. Sax, (je<tc; we still use colloeiuially the 
hu’ins guivh and gau'k. 

307. Line wl: look ouif.—So F. 2; F, 1 has looke^ loolce out 

308. Line IIS: and OLOYS futi Those who have 

kept hawks must often have observed the habit which 
they have of raising one foot, and whetting the beak 
against it” (Harting, Ornithology of Shakespeare, p, 31). 
The word cloy is said to be a variant of cley or claw, but 
!io other instance is knowm. For eleys Steevens quotes 
.Ben Jonson, llnderwotKls (p. 259, ed. 1040): 

: to save. her from the. seize: 

Of X^utiire death, and those relentless c^etcs, 

309. Line LH: PANOLED 'irork?.— Hal one says, “Per- 

hai>s this is the only iiistance in which the word occurs 
without new being prefixed to it,”— or understood, for 
Halliwell quotes from Guilpiii, Skialetheia (1598): 

It is Cornelius, that lirave gallant youth. 

Who is new printed to thin/a ft age. 

The history of the word will be found in Skoal 

310. Lines 168-170: of this contmdictio7i you shall now 
he quit.~~0 the charity of a penny cord !-—Bq Dyce and the 
Olobe editors. The Folio has “ Oh, of this contradiction 
you shall now be quit; Oh the charity,” «&c.; the first oh 
having been evidently inserted by mistake, in consequence 
of the transcriber’s or compositor’s eye resting on the 
second one (Dyce). 


311. Lines 171, 172: you hare Jio true DEmTOK anb 
CEEDITOK but <7.— Compare Othello, i. 1. 28-32: 

-'\nd I . . . iiKisr be be-leeVi and cahn’tl 
By debih>r‘<t ud-creditor, tliis comiter-caster; 

He, in good time, must his lieutenant be. 

Rolfe says the words Debitor and Creditor ” formed the 
title of certain old ti’eatises on book-keeping. 

312. Line 173: your neck, sir, is.~F.2 has ‘■'necke sir 
is;” F. i ‘^necke (Sis) is.” 

313. Line 1S7; or to take.—i^ee note on “To satisfy?” in 
line 15 above. 

314. Line 215: tny -wiidi. hath a prefer inent in't—Iix a 
better state of society I .shoiiI<l be better off. 

ACT V, ScE.VE 5. 

315. Line 14: the LIVEH, IIKAIIT, and bra hi of Britain. 
—The liver is the supx)osed .seat of courage, as in '.Iwelfth 
Night, iii. 2. 22: “ to pjit lire in your heart and brimstone 
in your liver;” in i. 1. 37 of the .same play it is the seat of 
the passions. 

316. Line 31: With horror, madly dyiny, like her life.— 
'ilie horror, the torture of the mind, that haunted her 
in her life, and which she had been powerless to dispel, 
haunted her in her death; therefore her death was like 
her life,™ corros]K.>juled to it. 

317. Line 50: i»“’or u MORTAL MINERAL. —Rolfe 
quotes the late B.. Grant White: “There can lie little 
doubt that the slow poisons of the IGth and 17th centuries 
were all preparations of white arsenic, the mortal mineral 
still most effective for the i)oisoner’s purpose.s.” 

318. Line 54: (yercome yo u with her show; anti rn time. 
—So F. 1; F. 2 has “'yes and in time.” Keightley conjee- , 
turetl, “in due time.” 

319. Line 64: that IIEMU) her jlatteyy.SoF. 3; F. land 
F, 2 have heare, 

320. Line 95: / kiiow not 7vhy, wherefore.—Bo the Folio. 
Eowe, followed by most editors, read “why, nor where- 
fore.” 

321. Lines 103, 104: 

I see a th ing 

Bitter to me as death. 

The thing, as some of the commentators note, is the ring 
of Posthunuis on lacl.umo’s finger. 

322. Lines 120-122: 

One sand another 

A’of more resembles that sweet rosy lad 

Who died, and ttias Fldele, 

We have had so many instiince.s of condensation in this 
play, the thought oiitruniiiug the expression as it were, 
that, in .spite of Ingleby, who calls it “impossible,” and 
“in the last degree impossible,” I do not he.sitate to retain 
the reading of the Folio. The meaning is self-evident: 
one grain of sand doe.s not resemble another more than 
he resembles Fidele. Ingleby, who is, however, not with- 
out a suspicion of some imperfection in the text, puts a 
colon at resembles, and understands “is this he?” after 
Fidele. 
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ACT V. Sceiie 5. NOTES TO ■■■CYMBELINE. , ' ' ' , .act Scene s.. 


323. Line 12G: But n.,v saw him (leatf.—So Eowe in his 
2ud ed. The Folios have m:. 

321 Line 134; ON, i<peuk to /uni. —So F. 3; F. 1 and F. 2 ; 
spell " One .spoake to him. ■’ 

325. Lines 139, 140: 

Thcm'lt tvi'ture- nie to leave ttHspoken that 
Which, to he spoke, would torture thee. 

Instead of tortuririy,- me to speak, tiioii woukist (if thou , 
wert wise, or aware) torture me to prevent m3’ speaking 
that, &c. (Dyee), 

326. Lines 153 and 11 : L>an « //nn^ Ae.~~Ingieby notes 
that lachiino's narrative ratlier follows the story of Boc- 
caccio than the circmii stances represented in i. 4 above. 
His inference is that tins scene was written some years 
earlier than tlie account in i. 4; but, while the inconsis- 
tency is undeniable, this is surely making it prove too 
mneh.. 

327. Lines 163-165: 

for feature, laming 

The SJIKINE 0 / Venus, or straight-inmiT Minerm, 
Postures beyond brief )ia, tare. 

For shrine compare iSIerchant of Venice, ii, 7. 39, 40, 
speaking of Portia: 

Frouj ihc.* four corners of the enrth they come, 

To kiss this sJiriHc, this niorttil breathing' saint. 

Pight is an old form of pitched - fixed, set up. The ladies 
of Italy, says lachiiuo, put to shame even the statues of 
Venus and Minerva, figures of superhuman beauty though 
these are, and such as Vatiire, as a rule, cannot attempt 
to rival with her shortdive»’l handiwork. Warburton ap- 
positely quotes Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 205, 206, of 
Cleopatra: 

(Vor-pictuung that I'emi.s where we see 
The fancy outwork aatoi'e. 

328. Line 205; 0 eunnhuj, hnv I got IT!— -So F. 2; F. 1 
omits it. 

329. Line 23S: The tune of Iinaf/ent~—lni^\ehy compares 
iv. 2. 43, where. Arviragus says of Imogen’s voice: “ How 
angel-like he sings!'' and Lear, v. 3. 272, 273, of Cordelia: 

IIlt voice \v;ss ever .soft, 

Gentle, audio w,— an excellent tiling' in woman. 

330. Lines 201-263; 

Why did you throw your wedded lady FROM you'} 
Think that you are upon a iiocK; and no'W 
Throw me again. 

All the previous commentators take roeJc in this passage 
to mean cliff or precipice, from whicli Posthumus may 
throw Imogen if he has the heart to. But it is far more 
natural to take the word, as Tnglei)y does, to mean a rocky 
eminence such as a man luis found refuge on in shipwreck. 
“That Shakespeare ]neii!tfcthi.s i.s proved by liis recurrence 
to the nautical metaphor in line 393 infra: ‘Postlnimus 
anchors upon Imogen. ’ It is there he has found anchor- 
age for his tempest- to.s,s'd sliip; and with thi.s in mind she 
%’ei‘y touchingly adds to the above—* Now throw me from 
you i.c. cast yourself once more adrift.” “ From you ” 
is Howe’s correction; the Folios have ‘\fro you.” 

33L Line 297: I’M sorry / or ttce.—So F. 2; F.l has 
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“ J am sorrow for thee "■ —a reading winch f do not discanl 
without reluctance. Compare ’reinpe.«t, v. 1. 139: “I am 
woe for ’t, sir. ” 

332. Lines 310, 311: 

We -will die all three, 

But i icillprore that two on ’s, Ac. 

. This is the punctuation of the Folio, the mt'aniiig being* 
“we will all three die, if 1 do nut i>rove.'’ For hut in 
this sense compare Two Gentlemen iif I'erona, i. 1. S6; 
“It shall go hard hut I’ll prove it.” 'Two on's is the 
reading of F, 2; F. 1 has two one's. 

333. Lines 334, 385: 

Your pleasure tvas wy .MiiRR offence, my punish/uent 
Itself, mid all my treason. 

Mere is TyrwMtt’s conjecture; F, 1 has neere. .Malone 
paraphrases; “Aly crime, iny punishment, and all the 
treason that I committed, originated in and were founded 
on, your caprice only.” “ Your pleasure was my mere 
offence,” seems to be a transposition of “your mere 
pleasure was my olfeiice.” In iii. 3. Oo-GS Belariiis tells 
the two princes that the real cause of CyndwVme'a anger 
was the false testimony of two villain.s uceusing hhn of 
confederacy with tlie Ibnnans. 

334 Line 351: like dewl—'iyo F. 2; mi.sspell lilcs iu F. 1. 

335. .Lines 352-854: 

Thou weep'st, and speak'sf. 

The service that you three have done is more 
ITnlike than this thou tclVst. 

Thy tears give testimony to the .sincerity of tiny relation; 
and I have the less rea.son to be incrcduloms, because the 
actions which you have done witiiin my knowledge are 
more incredible than the story which you relate (Johnson). 

336. Lines 363-3(5:) : 

Giiiderius had 

Upron his neck a, mole, a, sanyvine star; 

It was a mark of tconder. 

This “mark of w<.uuier” resembles that on Imogen (ii. 2. 
38, 39); 

A mole cinque-spotted, like tlie criinson drop^ 
r the bottom of a cowslip. 

We have here an unobtrusive note of Shakespeare’s sub- 
: tiety. The two mark.s are, as the Clarkes so well express 
it, “ twined in beauty with a. poet’s imagination aiol a 
naturalist’s truth ” (Tiigle'oy) 

•337. Line 378: ir^cn ye were so indeed.- .''^o ilowe in 
, his 2nd ed. F. 1 has -n'c. 

338. Line 386: H'ow parted with your BRuTilBKS?-~8o 
Rowe in Ms 2nd eth F. I has Draiher. 

330. Line 405: that so nobly fought. F. 2; F. 1 has no. 

340. Line 407: 

The thanlcings of a king. 

Post. 1 am, sir. 

To mend the metre Pope printed, I am sir;” 

Keightley conjectured “djrcat sir;” Dr, Brinsley Nichol- 
son, “ dread sir” or “ .sir king. ” But perhaps this is one 
of those cases where a defective syllable is supplied by 
a gesture. 



ACT V, Soeue 5. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT V\ Scone 5. 


341. Luies 431, 432: 


that T can 


MlaM no cohhmTicmofit. ■ 

S]ia,keF»i)t;are always mes collection in this sense of “infer- 
ence,” the only two other instances being Hamlet, iv. 5. 
7-9: 

her speech is nothing', 

Yet the imshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to (Ttf/Zcrfavi ; they aim at ft; 

anti V, 2. 199--‘201: “ a kind of yesty collection, which carries 
them through and through the most fond and winnowed 
opinions,” 


342. Lines 447, 44S: 

ir<3 term it nnilier. 


and mollis aer 


Mr. Aldis Wright furnished Br. Ingleby with an instance 
of the same fanciful etymology of muUer from A World 


of Wonders, by Henry Stephen, translated by E. C. 1007, 
p. 292: “If any slnill reply and say, that it is not to he 
wondered that the ancient Latinists iieuer me’tioned these 
Etymologies, considering the names were, not then in vse; 
I answer that they had no good clexteritie in gining Ety- 
mologies of Ancient latiii words; witness the notation of 
Miilier, quasi mollis aer/' 

343. Line 449: THIS 7nost constant wife; who, even 
now. ~~ln order to supply an antecedent to wAo Oapell 
changed t/ifs to thy ; but the Soothsayer here turns to 
l^osthumns, so that you who. 

344. Line 469: 0/THls YET So F, 3; 

F. 1 and F. *2 have “Of yet this/’ &c., which Ilolfe de- 
fends; he says: “the transposition of yet is so common in 
Shakespeare (cl Abbott, Sh. Gr. § 76) that we are not j usti- 
iied in altering the original text." 


WOEDS OCCURRING ONLY IN CYMBELINE. 

■Note.— T he addition of sub. adj. verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverii, only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk { are printed as tw'o separate words in I?. 1, 


Accessible , . . 
Adorer 


Act 
iii 
i. 

Adornment.. . . ! 

i 111 . 

Affirmatiou.. . 
Affront (sub.) 
After-eye (verb) i. 
After-infjuiry . 
AU-drea<led. . . 

All- worthy .. . 
Andirons ..... 

Approvers 

Arnri (verb).. 
Arrearages . . . 

Ascension 

Attemptible . . 

Averring 

Azures (adj.) . 


Backside .. . 
Backwards , 
Beseeming (sub. 
Bondage . . 
Brain (verl)) 

Brogues 

By-depeii(leuciei 
"■‘By-peeping. . 

Carl 

Casually 

Cave (verb) . . . 
Cave-keeper. . 


Sc. Line 

2 84 

4 74 
2 26 

5 139 

4 63 

3 87 

3 16 

4 ISO 
2 '.271 

5 04 


1 . 
V. 
) V. 

ii. 

V. 

iv. 

V. 


SS 

25 

400 

13 

116 

(55 
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14 
25 
409 
111 
147. 
214 
390 

i. 6 lOS 

V. 2 4 

ii, 3 146 
iv, 2 138 
iv. 2 29S 


1 ==to lake into the arms. 
- Jmcrcce, -llf). 

S =* obligation. 

■4 =•••■ to understand. 


Act 

Century s iv, 

Chafiiess i. 

Ohaliced ii. 

Chamber-hanging v. 

Chaser v. 

Chimney-piece ii, 

Ciiupie-spotted ii. 

Citizen 6 (adj.). 
Clement (adj. ) 
Cloys! ........ 

Coiner 

Combs 

Commix » 

Common-kissing iii. 
Company (verb) v. 

Confection -I 

t V. 

Conliners iv. 

Consequence 10 ii. 
Containing (snb.) v. 

Cooked -! 

Corresponding, iii. 
Countei'change v, 

Covetiiig.s ii. 

Crack iv. 

(irare iv. 

Cravens (verb) . iii. 


Sc. Line 

2 391 
6 17S 

3 25 
6 204 

3 40 

4 81 
2 3S 


1 26 
2 55 

4 166 

5 408 

5 15 

5 246 

2 337 

3 126 


5 = a hundred, o ==> effeminate, 
7 != stroke.s with a claw. 

S Of a cock. 

» Lover's Complaint, 28. 

10 succession; frequently used 
in. other senses. 

— change of voice; used else- 
where in its ordinary sense. 



Act Sc, Line 




o 

Ifd 

F.'Uigled 

Crystalline . , 

V. 

4 

113 

Fatherly (adv.) 

Cutter 

. ii. 

4 

83 

Feated (verb).. 
.Feeler. 




Daisied 

. iv. 

q 

aiis 

Fitment!® 

Fore-end 

Dalmatians . . 

< iii. 

1 

74 


( iii. 

V 

3 

Foresay 

Definite ..... 

i. 

6 

43 

Forf eiters ..... 

Depender.. . . 

. i. 

5 

58 

Freeness 

Depending 

h. 

4 

91 

*B’illl-acorned.. 

Derogate .... 

ii. 

1 48,52 

Full-hearted. . . 

Derogation . . 

. ii. 

1 

47 

Full -winged . . . 

Destitutely . 

V. 

3 

5 

Furnaces (verb) 


iv. 

o 

51 

Discourtesy . 

. ii. 

3 

101 

^ Goer-bacdc. . . . 
■■'Good-conceited 

Disedged — 

. iii. 

4' 

90 

Ditched 

V. 

3 

14 

Half-workers . . 

Divineuess . . 

. iii. 

6 

44 

.Hundod!» 

Boomed . . 

V. 

5 

420 

Handfast‘-o 

Drug-damned 

.. iii. 

4 

15 

^Tfand-in-liand 
.Hangings -h. . . 

Earth-vexing 

.. V. 

4 

42 

Harebell 

Evil-eyed... . 

. i. 

1 

72' 

. Hence-going. . . 

ExerciseX6(vb 

tr.)v. 

4 

.82 

Herb]ct.s . . .... 

Exorciser 

. iv. 

o 

*276 

1 Horse-hairs 

Eye-strings.. 

Fnllen-off . . . 

i. 

3 

17' 

1 Hugeness.. .... 

Himt2‘-2 

, . iii. 

7 

6 

Fnni! (verb). 

i. 

0 

177 

Illustrious-** . . 


X‘2=:a gmull river; ==a nuiTow 
passage, Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
ri— leaning. 

14 sw deinived of ; — forsaken, 
Lucrece, 441. 

15 ssflecided; elsewhere u.sod in 
its ordinary senses. 

1C --- to perform, l! =* to try. 

19i) 


Act f 


; Sc. Line 
V. 4 1.34 

ii. 3 39 

i, 1 49 

i. 6 101 
V. 5 409 

iii, 3 73 

iv. 2 146 

iii. 2 38 

V. 5 421 

ii. 5 16 

V. 3 7 

iii. 3 21 

i. 6 66 

i. 1 369 

ii, 3 17 


HI. 2 

i. 5 
i. 4 

iii. 3 

iv. 2 

iii. 2 

iv. 2 

ii. 

i. 4 

iii. 0 

i. 6 109 


78 

75 

(>3 

222 

()."> 

2S7 

33 

157 

90 


18 = equipment; — duty, Beri- 
clcK, iv. (5. f». 

R) — he. poLsonous-handod. 

20 == iuiu:ri5iige-cngag(?inent. 

21 fruit, 

22 isr. ike game killed. 

23 = without lu.stre; elsewlicro 
used = exccllcut, glorious. 


WOEDS PPXtULIAE TO CYMBELINE. 


Acfe Sc. Line 
Impcrseveraul. iv. 1 15 

Importantly... iv, 4 19 

Incivil V. r> 292 

Insultment . . . . iii, 5 144 
liToguloiis . , . . iv. 2 315 

Jacki ii. 1 2 

,rack-slave ii. 1 22 

Lack 

( V, 3 59 

Law-breaker... iv. 2 iT* 
’'Xeaping-time, iv. 2 200 

Limb-meal ii. 4 147 

Low-laid v. 4 103 

Loyally iv. 3 10 

■''Maiu-top iv. 2 320 

Mapped (verb), iv. l 2 
Max'tial^.., . .. iv. 2 310 

Mary-biids ii. 3 26 

^Meeting-place iv. 1 28 

Mercurial..,., iv. 2 310 
Miracle (verb), iv, 2 29 

Misery s v. ' 3 64 

Mountaineer^., iv. 2 71, 
WO, 120, 370 
Niceness . . , . . . iii. 4 158 
:N"at-fearing.... ii. 4 19 

IS'othing-gift. . . iii 0 80 

Numbered 5 (adj.). i. 6 30 

Kni'ise-like v. 5 88 

Nursery i. 1 50 

O'erjoyed v. 5 401 

O’erlulxmred , . ii. 2 11 

0‘er-rate i. 4 41 

O’ervalues i. 4 120 

*Offc-times i. 0 02 

Openness i. 0 88 

Out-eraftied , , . iii, 4 15 

Outlnstres i. 4 79 

1 In game of bowling; ocrars 
elsewhere in other senses, 

2 Bw rtfsemblmg Mars: used 
repeatedly in its i>vdinarv senses, 

a cw oontemptiblcness. 

^ Temi>est, iii. a. 44. 

£* « abundantly provided. 


Out-peer 

Outprized — 

Outsell 

Outstood 

Out-sweetened 
Outvenoms . . . 
Overbuys 

rannmiians , . 


i Partnered , . . , 
Pervert c.. .... 

Pictured^..., . 
Pitfcikins ..... 

Pointed 8. , . . . 
*P(>isonons-tonj 

I’reserve 

Prince (verb). 
Prioce-iike . . . 
Pro-consul . . . 
Prohibition.. . 
Provider ..... 
Pudency 


Act >Sc. Line 

iii. 0 87 

i. 4 88 

j ii. 4 102 
< iii. 5 74 

i. 0 207 

iv. 2 234 

iii. 4 37 

i. 1 140 

i iii. 1 74 

^iii. 7 3 

i. 0 121 

ii. 4 151 
V.. 4 185 

iv. 2 293 

i. 3 10 

igued iii. 2 5 

5 13 


iii. 3 85 

V. 5 293 
iii. 7 S 
iii. 4 79 

iii, 0 53 

ii. 5 11 

Quarrellous.. .. iii. 4 162 
()uick-nnswered iii. 4 161 


Ramps (sub.).. i. 6 

Rangers ii, 3 

Receiver i. 1 

Ke-enf orce (absol ) v. 2 
llejfoicingly.. .. iii. 5 

Eestj'ib...; .. .. iii, (5 

Reveiigingly. . . v, 2 
Rich-left . ..... iv. 2 

*Ridiug-.suit. . , iii. 2 
Ripely iii. 5 

Romish i. 0 

Rovvtd iv. 4 

Ruddock iv. 2 


j .\efc .8c. 

i >Saniple i. 1 

! Satiate.. i. 0 

; Scripture.sH. .. iii. 4 

[Self-danger.... iii. 4 
I Self-explication iii. 4 
Self-figured.,., ii. 3 

Sharded iii. 3 

Short ^2 (verb). i, 0 

Sire (verb) iv. 2 

Sky-planted.. . , v. 4 

Slacklyis. ..... r i 

Slaver i. 6 

Sluggish iv. 2 

Smallness i. 3 

Solicits (sub ).. ii. 3 

South-fog. ii, 3 

! Speediness ii. 4 

Spring^ ii. 2 

Sprited ii. 3 

Spritelyi'’ v. 5 

Staggers v, 5 

Staider iii. 4 

Stepmothers . . I. 1 
Stomach-iiuulmed iii. 4 
Story (verb).. i. 4 

Stowage i. 6 

Straight-pight . v. 5 
Stre wings.. . . . 

Styled 


«= to avert; used elsewhere 
in ordinary sense. 

" Son. xxiv. 0. 

s = sharpened, made thin and 
small ; fretiuently used in other 
senses. 

^ to condite, to pickle. 

h> Sun. f?. 9. 

200 


Succession . 

Sunbeams 

Suppliant (adj, 
Supplyment . . 
Sur-addition. . 


IV, 2 

ii. 3 
(iii. 1 
(iii. 3 

iv. 3 
.) iii. 7 

iii. 4 
i. 1 


Line 

4S 

48 

83 

149 

8 

124 

20 

200 

26 

90 

64 

105 

205 

21 

52 

136 

31 

47 

144 

42S 

233 

10 

71 

103 
34 

102 

104 I 
285 
134 

18' 

102 

350 

14 

1S2 

33 


n a= wTitingi!?. 

Pass. Pilgrim, «lo, 
n» Lover’s Complaiiit, 33. 
j‘t Of a lock. 

l.i as spectral; =« lively, l'iri.sk, 
in other places. 

16 = vertigo; bew'iUlevmeut, 
All’s Well, ii. 3. ;i70; =« a disease, 
in liorses. Taming of Shrew, iii. 
2 ,. 56 . ; ' 

Venus and Adonis, 1(»12 ; 
Lucreee, H)fi, 

18 s=-- iu‘irs; frequently used in 
its ordinary sense. 


Tabled 

Act Sc. 
4 

Line 

Tablet 


1U9 

21^ 

Tanliugtt 


’ Tavern-) H Us. . 

V. 4 

160 

Testiness 

iv. 1 

24 

Thicf-.stoleii , . . 

i. 6 


Thuiiderev 

V. 4 

05 

Thunder-master 

V. A 

.30 

Tomboys 

i. 6 

122 

Tongue (verb) 
TrucMuan 

V. 4 
ii. 3 7 

148 
6, 77 

’J'urbaiis 

iii. 3 

G 

Ibibar 

V. 4' 

S 

rncrosst'il 

iii. 3 

26 

*rnder-h:ingirKiu ii. 3 

135 

Under-peep — 
Unkinglike 

ii. 2 

iii. 5 

20 

Ibilaitl 

iv. 2 

27S 

Ujiparagoned | 

t 4 
ii. 2 

87 

17 

TTipaved 

Uiiprizahle . . 
rnsealable 

ii. 3 
i. 4 

iii. 1 

34 

<99 

20 

Umseduced .... 

i. 4 

172 

Unspeaking 

Umspokeu 

rnsunned 

V. 5 
V. 5 
ii. r> 

178 

1.39 

13 

Ihiteudercd 

iii. 1 

10 

Up-cast 

ii. 1 

2 

VaiiUed 

i. 6 

33 

VirgiTi-like 

iii. 2 

'22 

Wench-1 ike 

iv, 2 

230 

Whereimto.... i “!’ 

( 111. 7 

109 

13 

Wintcr-gnuiud 

iv. 2 

229 

Winterly 

M'ojiderfully . , 
Wciod'Ieaves . . 

iii. 4 
i. 4 

iv. 2 

13 

21 

390 

Workmanship 21 
Wrying' 

ii, 4 
V. 1 

74 

Zephyj-g 

iv. 2 

172 




1!> s=to speak; = to .speak of, 
Measure, iv, 4. 28. 

‘-'t = invaluable. 

Cl Veu, and -Vdon, ‘JUl, 724. 




TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


DliAMATIS PEESON.E. 


,Satue2sINUS, son to tlie late Emperor of Rome, and , afterwards 
cieciared Emperor. 

BaSkSIANtjs, brother to Satiirniniis ; in love with Lavinia. 

Titus Andronicus, a noble Roman, general against the Goths. 

.Marcus. Akdronicus, tribune of the people, and brother to Titm- 

Lucrirs, '' . 

Quintus, ,■ 

-sons to litus Andronieus. 

Mart.ius, 

Mutius, ^ 

Young Lucius, a boy, son to Lucius. 

Publius, son to Marcus the tribune. 

SeMP'RONIUSA . ■ 

rilTTTH f.A Tifnsi 


Caius, ., 
.Valentine, , 


-kinsmen to Titus. 


-iEMiLius, a noble Roman. 
Alarbus, 1 

Demetrius, -sons to Taraora. 
Oil IKON, I 


Aaron, a Moor, beloved by Tam ora. 

A Captain, Tribune, Messenger, and Clown. 
Romans and Goths. 


Tamo R A, Queen of the Goths. 

Lavinia, daughter to Titus Andronicus. 

A Nurse, and a black Child, 

Seiiatoi's, Trilmnes, Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 


SciENE — Rome, and the country near it. 


Historic Period : Borne time during the Empire; but when, we iiave no means of saying. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Ac(‘ording to Daniel, the time analysis is as follows: fom* <fays, witli, pussihly, two 
intervals : — 

Day I: Act I. and Act .11. Scene 1. Day 3: Act I IT. Scene ‘2. — InteiTal. 

Day 2: Act II. Scenes 2, 3, arul 4; Act III. Scene 1. Day 4; Acts IV. and A'. 

- --Interval. 
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TITUS ANDEONICUS. 




I 



INTEODUCTION. 


LITEEARY HISTORY. 

The earliest extant ^ edition of Titus An- 
droniciis was published in 1600. This edi- 
tion, a Quarto, appeared with the following 
cumbrous title-page: “The most lainenta | ble 
Eoniuine Tragedie of Titles | Andi'omcus. j 
As it hath sundry times beene playde by the 
I Right Honourable the Ea,rle of Pembrooke, 
the I Earle of '.Darbie, the Earle of Sussex, 
and the | Lorde Chamberiaine theyr | Ser- 
iiants. I AT LONDON, i Printed by I. R. for 
Edward White | and are to bee solde at his 
shoppe, at the little North doore of Paules, at 
the signe of j the Gun. 1600 [ . 

Of this edition only two copies are known 
to exist. A second Quarto, printed from 
the first, but introducing a few conjectural 
changes, dates from 1611. Titus Andronicus 
was included in. the First Folio, and of the 
play as it there stands the Cambridge editors i-e- 
rnark: “The First Folio text was printed fi’om 
a copy of the Second Quarto which, perhaps, 
was in the library of the theatre, and had 
some MS. alterations and additions made to 
the stage-dii’ections. Here, as elsewhere, the 
printer of the .Folio has been very careless as 
to metre. It is remarkable that tlie Folio con- 
tains a whole scene, act iii. sc. 2, not found 
in the Quartos, but agreeing too closely in 
style with the main ])ortion of the play to 
allow of the supposition that it is due to a 
ditfereiit author. The scene may have been 
supplied to the players’ copy of Q. 2 from a 
manuscript in their possession” (Cambridge 
Siuikespeare, vol. vi. p. xii). 

Tile date of Titus Andi'onicus we cannot 
determine. Several references, which look as 

^ We say " extant,” because Langbaine in his English 
Brainatick .Poets, p. 464 (ed. 1691). tells us that Titus Aii- 
droniens was “first printed 4 'j. Lond. 1594;” of which 
edition, if it ever existed, no copy has survived. 


though they might lend us some as.sistaiice, 
are conflicting and confusing. Ben Joiison in 
the Induction to Bartholomew Fair, produced 
in 1614, says: “He that will swear, Jeronimo 
or Andronicus, are the best plays yet, shall 
pass imexcepted at here, as amaiixvhose judg- 
ment shows it is constaiit, and hath stood 
still these five-and-twenty or thirty years.” 
Now this would take us back to 1584 or 1589. 
The Titus Andronicus men tioiied can .scarcely 
be that before us. In 1594 ITenslowe notes 
in his delightful diary — delightful in its old- 
wmrlcl freaks of orthography— that lie gained 
£3, Ss. on January 22nd by anew piece which 
he is pleased to call Titus and ondronicus; and 
I in the .same year, on February 6th, the Sta- 
tioners’ Register yields the following entry: 

“ J olm Dant er. Entered for his eopye under 
handes of botlie the wardens a booke 
intituled, A Noble Roman-History e of 
Tytus Andronicus. vj‘C’ 

These three allusions cannot be concerned 
with the same work, and possibly not one of 
them really refers to the play j.irinted in 1600, 
and subsecpiently assigned to Shake.speare. 
No, we must give up the date of Titus Aii- 
dronicus as irrecoverable. Further, we need 
not try to discover whence came the grisly 
conte. Nothing can be added to Tbeobald’.s 
remarks: “ The story are to suppose merely 
fictitious. Andronicus is a surname of pure 
Greek origin. Tamora is neither mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellhms, nor anybody else 
' that I can find. Nor had Rome, in the time 
of her emperors, a ny war with the Gkiths that 
I know of: not till after the translation of the 
empire, I mean to Byzantium. And yet tlie 
scene of the play is laid at Rome, and Satur- 
nimis is elected to the empire at the Caiutol” 
(Yar, Ed. vol xxi. p. 379). There i.s a ballad 
on the events dealt wdtli in the play ; but, un- 
fortunately, it cannot be dated earlier than 
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TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


the reign of James I. In fact, tlie ballad was 
probably based on the drama. My own con- 
clnshiu is this, that there were several works, 
“^bookes,” plays,^ bat lads, and what not, telling 
the story of the mythical Titus Andronieus, 
these works being drawn from some original 
now lost or unknown; and this original may 
have been an Itaii.an or Spanish collection of 
tales. The connection of Spanish with Eng- 
lish Elizabethan literature is a field wdiich, 
little w’orked hithei'to, might yield very fruitful 
and valuable results. Kot till a few years ago 
(1883) did we know that Mar lo%ve was indebted 
to a Spanish original for much of his Tam- 
huriaine. Perhaps in the courses of tlie re- 
volving years the inevitable German will un- 
earth a Spanish forei’unner of Shakespeare^s 
work. . ' 

I sa}" Shakespeare^s work ; ” but in reality 
there can be little doubt that Titus An- 
dronicus is no genuine, authentic play. Critics 
the most orthodox and rigidly conservative ; 
allow that only a small part of the drama 
which has come dovm to us under Shake- 
speare’s name was written V>y liim. The evi- 
dence is as follows. To take first the side of 
those who assert that the work sluaild be un- 
conditionally accepted. They have two faets 
— weighty facts it must be admitted, on 
which to I'ely; first, the inclusion of Titus 
Andronieus in the First Folio; secondly, the 
mention of it by Meres in Falladis Tamia. 
This is no sliglit testimony. Against it may 
be set the style of the piece, the description 
given on the title-])age, and a stage tradition 
reco!-ded by Eavenscroft. In 1687 Eavens- 
croft published an adaptation of Titus An- 
dronicus, and in tlie preface he has some 
i‘emarks -wliich seem worth reproducing. Ad- 
dressing the reader he says: “’Tis necessary I 
sliould acquaint you, that there is a Play in 

^ 'riiere wus, for instance, a- Gorniiiii Lamentable Tragedy 
of Titus Andronieus, acteii ]jy the English players in 
Gennany early in the seventeentli century, ami pub- 
lished in 10*20. Among the characters is one named 
\ espasian, from which perhaps we may conclude that the 
play was a rough version of the English “tittus and 
vespac-ia’* mentioned by Henslowe, April llth, 1591; and 
Herr Cohn thinks that this 'I’itns and Vespasian was the 
original of both the German Lamentable Tragedy and of 
Shakespeare’s Titus Andronieus, See Sliakespenre in 
Germany, pp. cxii, exiii. 


Mr. Shakespears Volume under the name of 
Titus Andronieus, from whcfice 1 drew 
of this. I have been told by some ancieut!y 
conversant with the Stage, that it was not 
Originally his, but brought by a private 
Author to be Acted, and he only gave .some 
Master-touches to one or two of the Principal 
Parts or Characters; this I am apt to believe, 
because 'tis the most incorrect and indigested 
piece in all his Works.’’ 

To my mind very considerable stress should 
be laid on this. The tradition is not likely 
to have arisen unless there wtis some basis 
for it. From 1616 to 1687 is not such a 
very long period, and actors of all people 
are tenacious of the toia of their profession. 
Again, the title-page is suggestive. Six plays 
appeared in Quarto foi-m in 1600. Of some 
more than one Quarto were printed; e.//. of 
Midsummer Wight’s .Dream and The Merchant 
of Venice. All these, Titns Andronieus ex- 
cepted, bore S]iakes]>eare’s name on the title- 
]»age. Further, this pla}’ was not ]>ublis]3ed 
at all during the ])oet’s life wnth his name as 
author. We sliouhl note, too, with Mr. Fleay, 
the signilicaut fact that Titus Androniems was 
acted by the coiiq^aiiies of Sussex, Pembroke, 
and Derby ap])arently before it came into the 
hantls of th,e Chamberlain’s company to which 
Shakespeare belonged; certainly so, if the re- 
ference in Henslowe (pioted above alludes to 
the present ]>lay. 

We come to the question of style — to the 
prevailing tone of the pla}% and the verse in 
which it is written. The blank vei’se is not 
the metre associated with any period of Shake- 
speare’s work. 

He doth me wrong to feed mo with delays, 

1 T1 dive into the burning lake below, 

And pull her out of Achei'ou by th’ heels. 

— iv. 3. 42-4L 

This is simi'dy the ‘‘Ercles Ahnn,” wiiich 
Shakespeare himself I'idicules in iht^ mouth of 
Pistol. It is in the “high, heroic fustian” 
style, which Greene sneered at and afterwards 
adopted. It is ^’the swelling bf unbast of a 
bragging blank verse,’’ su<*h as Marlowe sank 
to when he tilled the stage with pampered 
jades of Asia.” and otlier eccentricities. 

Titus Andronieus has scene after scene of 
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this sweiiiiig rhetoric, ‘'full of soimd aiid I 
fury,*' for which tiie author of Tambiirlaine 
was partly respousi])le, and of which Peele’s 
Battle of Alcazar aliords a typical examj)le. 
As Mr. 1^1 ear saA’s, the play is “ built on the 
Marlowe ])lank-\'erse system,” and if the ex- 
travagancfc^ of ilie style is a strong argument 
against the Shakespearian authorship of the 
[dece, an even stronger arginnent the same 
way is the reniarkaljly small proportion that 
tfie rhymed portions ].>ear to the unrhymed. 
Titus Andronicus c<jn tains 2525 lines. Of 
these 43 are })rose, 144 rhyme, and 2338 blank 
verse (Fieay). The figures speak for them- 
selves. Even those who champion the genuine- 
ness of Titus Andronicus allow that it must 
have come very early in the. list of Shake- 
speare’s works: in what other early play of 
iudis])n table anthenticity shall we find sncli a 
signal vi<vfcory of the ].dimk-verse system over 
its old ri\'a], the ihynied couplet? 

And then the pl*iy itself — the general 
festhetie (piality. Is there a single complete 
scene with the true Shakespearian ring? I 
confess I could not point to one. Jle judioe 
the drama is a mere maze of blood tlursty 
melodrama, pervaded l>y a fine full-fiavoured 
cbarnel-house aimosphere. The author dab- 
bles in blood: it is blood, blood everywhere; 
and we are sparo<l iiotliing that can revolt 
aiid disgust. Really if we are to assign Titus 
Andronicus to Shakespeare, Ave had better 
assume at once tliat the play was a dii-ect at- 
tempt to reproduce and revive the sensational 
liorrors of the Jeronimo type of play-wniting. 
Saving this, most people will be content to 
believe tliat Titus Andronicus Avas written 
by some inferior dramatist, Avas just touched 
by Shakespeare, and then passed off by the 
tiieatrical managex’, for obvious reasons, as a 
genuine Avork of the great poet. This Avould 
partially ex]>lain the reference to the play by 
M'eres, and its inclusion in the First Folio; 
Avhile tlie omission of Shakespeare’s name 
from the title-] >age of the tAVo Quartos leads 
us to infer that he did not regard tlie work 
as nis oAvn. .It may be asked AA^bere especially 
in the play Ave should look for these additions 
and corrections that Shakespeare is supposed 
to have made. The foilowdng passages have 


been pointed out as suggestive c)f Shakespeare’s 
touch: i.T. 9; i. 1. 70-76; i. 1. 117-119; 

i. 1. 140, 141 ; ii. 1. 82, 83; ii. 2. 1-6; ii, 3. 
10-15; iii. 1. 82-86; hi. 1.91-97; iv. 4. 81-86; 
V. 2. 21-27; v^ 3. 160-168. 'In these places 
some critics see — mit ndtsse putmit — the hand 
of the great dramatist, partly because of ver- 
bal coincidences wdth lines in the genuine 
plays, partly because of Avhat Ave must A^aguely 
call the Shakespearian style of the vei'se. 
But Ave have no sera]> of definite, tangible 
eAudence upon wliich k> go; it is all a, matter 
of the purest conjecture, and no agreement 
among cxutics is to be looked for. 

Assuming, then, that the play is not Shake- 
speare’s, except so far as some j)ossible emen- 
dation and retouching of the work of another 
man is concerned, Ave iiave still to face the 
inquiry, Who was this “inferior dramatist?” 
MarloAve, say some critics. But I tliink not; 
for one main reason : Titus Andronicus does 
not contain a single example of that I’apturous 
rhetoric AA^hieh Avon f(n’ the poet Ben Jonson’s 
immortal praise. lu each of MarloAve’s au- 
thentic dramas there is some one passage- 
such as the great lines in Tamburlaine on 
“beauty’s wmrtliiness” — that proclaims its 
authorship trum pet- tongued. E vei \ a mangled 
and maimed fragment like the Massacre at 
Pa,ris has the speech of Guise in the second 
scene: we may look in vain for a similar pas- 
sage in Titus Androniciis. The play is not so 
much like MarloAve’s OAAm style, as the style 
of Marlowe’s imitators; and among these imi- 
tators I sliouki be inclined to pick out George 
Peele, Dhect proofs, of course, in favour of 
this theory there are noue — though a curious 
coincidence is pointed out in the note on act 

ii. scene 1. 5-7,; but Titus Andronicus, it 
seems to us, is precisely the type of Avork that 
Peele might haA^e Avritten. Peele Avas, in 
certain Assays, a very charming Avriter. We 
OAve to him some pretty lyrics ; there is 
much mellifluous verse — too mellifluous Averse, 
Charles Lamb thought — in BaAud and Befcb- 
sabe; and The Arraignment of Paris claims 
praise as a beautiful specimen of the court- 
play, Ixalf masque and half pastoral. But 
two at any rate of Ids di'ainas are full of 
dreadful rubbish: Edward I. is coarse a>nd 
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otteiiBive, just as Titus Aiidroiiicus is coarse 
and otfensive; jiud the Battle of Alcazar rings 
from the first page to the last with the 
“hectoring rant’’ — to l)orrow Mr. Saintsbnry's 
phrase — -svith which we are satiated in Titus 
Aiidroiiiciis. In the face, then, of wduit Peele 
achieved in Edward I. and the Battle of 
Alcazar, is it unjust to his name to think that 
he may have been responsible for the miith I 
iated Lavinia and the crazed Titus and the ; 
incidental murders and horrors that mark the i 
progress of the piece before us ? }?erhaps the : 
suggestion is worth a thought. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

From the 27th December, 1593, to the 6th i 
of the following February the Bose Theatre i 
was held by the Earl of Sussex’s men. By | 
them Titus Andronicus wars acted as a new 
play on 23rd January, 1594. Tlie coinpaii}' 
consisted, according to Laiigbaine (Account 
of the English Di'amatiek .Poets, p. 464), of 
“the Earls of .Derlw, Pembroke, and Essex, 
their servants.” Foi* AksvAc must be read 
Smse:G. On the 6th Fel). 1594, the play was 
acted for the third time, and on the same day 
it w’iis entered on the Stationers’ Bogister for 
John Danter. It sprang into immediate popu- 
larity, the horrors wdth which it is now" re- 
proached having little to shock audiences that 
had been fed on the strong meat of Eiiza- 
betlian tragedy; and ifc seems shortly after 
its appearance to liave been pla^^ed by differ- 
ent companies. With the statement of tliese 
facts the student lias to be satisfied. The cast 
of the play is not known, mid no incident 
connected wdth the representation is pre- 
served. From those days to the ])resent the 
original play lias not t^eeu seen upon the Eng- 
lish stage. For tliis fact it is not easy to ac- 
count. SuBpi(*ion as to whether Shakespeare 
is responsilde for the drama, w^as, it is known, 
aroused from an early date. Into the (ques- 
tion of authorship there is no call here to 
enter. Opinions vary, and will continue so to 
do. For the exclusion of Titus Andinnicus 
from all s\ibse(pient revivals of Shakespeare, 
dubiety as to a,utiiority is not more respon- 
sible than the repulsive nature of much of 
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the action. In place of Bhakes|ieare, then, or 
the author of Titus Andronicus, a, nuitilation 
of Bavenscroft alone has held, since the recom- 
mencement of histrionic entei*tainments with 
the Bestoratioii, a brief nominal p(,>ssession of 
the stage. Titus Andronicus, or tlie Eape of 
Lavinia, altered from Sliakespenre by Ed'.vai*d 
Bavenscroft, wms printed in Jto, 1687, and 
wuis acted at tlie Theatre B,oya], subsequently 
Dniry Lane, near the close of 1078. It lias 
had the fortune, rare among alterations of 
Shakespeare, to win tlie conimeiulation of 
critics such as Steevens and Geiiest, and has 
received at the hands of Langbaine notice 
longer than that parsimonious and hide-bound 
chronicler of things theatrical is accustomed 
to offer. The praise is, Iiow'ever, undeserved 
except so far as regards the transjiosition of 
portions of tlie <.lialogne. To liear the decla- 
ration attributed to Steevens that “ It rarely 
happens that a dramatic piece is altered with 
the same spirit that it w"as written; hiii. Titus 
Andronicus has undoubtedly fallen into the 
hands of one whose feelings wei'e congenial 
wdth those of the original author,” is only 
less stai'tling than to find Genesi saying that 
Bavenscroft on the w’hule “has improved 
Sliakespenre.’’ Concerning the netors taking 
part ill the early perbirmances of Bavens- 
crofCs ])l}iy nothing is knowm, nor have W"e 
the full cast of any representation. Bavens- 
croft’s prologue appears to have been lost. 
Befusing to engage in any controversy con- 
cerning Shakespeare and Titus Andronicus, 
Langbaine wdth a feeling that does him credit 
says he wo II leave it to liis (Bavenseroft's) 
“rivals in the wu'ack of that great man, Air. 
Dryden, Shadw'ell, Crown, Tate, and Durfey.” 
He then continues: “To make Air. Bavens- 
croft some rcpa, ration I will liere furnish him 
wdtli part of his pi'ologue, w'liicli he has lost; 
and if he desire it, send him the whole.” This 
precious com]iosition, so far as it is preseiu’ed, 
is in the very vein of Tate or Sliadwcll, be- 
spattering Sliakespeare w"ith ju-aise that might 
almost be ta-ken for satire, and dragging the 
great dramatist into dishououriug association 
wdth his mangier and despoiier: — 

To day the Poet does not fear your lUige 
Shakspear by him reviv’d now treads the Stage : 
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Cndor his sacred Lawrels lie sits down 
Safe, from the blast of any Griticks Frown. 

Like other Poets, hell not proudly scorn 
1\> own, that iic but winnow’d Shakespear’s Corn; 
So far ho was from robbing him of ’s Treasure 
That he did add his own to make Ml Measure. 
--Account of the English Dramatick Poets, p. 465. 
RaYenseroft, it is weii known, in his preface 
to his adaptation states that the earlier play 
was ^Miot originally Shakespear’s, brought 
by* a private Author to be acted, and he only 
gave some Aiaster-touches to one or two of 
tiie principal Pants or Characters.” It was 
no custom then to supply authorities; and 
whence Ravenscroft obtained his information 
cannot be conjectured. 'Writing with the 
l)oastf Illness of ail who in those days dealt 
with Shakespeare, he mys in words quoted by 
Langbaine, that if the Reader compare the 
old piaywitli his C’opy, lie will find that none 
in ail tliat Authors Works ever received 
greater Alterations, or Additions; the Lan- 
guage not only refined, but many Scenes 
entirely new: 'Besides most of the principal 
Characters heightened, and the Plot much 
encreased.” 

The performance was given on the stage, 
as Ravenscroft states, “at the beginniugof the 
pretended Popish Plot, when neither wit nor 
honesty had any encouragement . . . yet it 
bore n|> against the Faction, and is confirmed 
a Stock- Play.” The prologue and epilogue 
were lost ‘4n the hurry of those distracted 
times,” and others were supplied by^ Ravens- 
croft, in order to let ‘The buyer have his penny 
worth.” Langbaine, says Genest, had doubt- 
less bought the prologue from wliieh he quotes 
“ at the door of the theatre, where Prologues 
ami Epilogues (as Alaloue say’s) were usually 
sohl on the first night of a new play’” (Account 
of the Stage, i. 23()). 

Downes mentions Titus Andronicus with 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Phil aster, The 
Devil’s an Ass, The t -arnival, The Merry Devil 
of E<luiunton, &c., and says: “These being Old 
Plays, were Acted but now and then; yet be- 
ing well Perform’d were very Satisfactoy to 
the Town ” (Roscius Aiiglicanus, 9). Genest 
assumes that Mrs. Marshall played Tamora, 
but the conjecture, though ].)lausible, is unsup- 
ported by a tittle of evidence. 


On 13th August, 1717, in a siimnier season 
at Drury^ Lane, Titus Andronicus “altered 
from Shakspeare” was given. This was an- 
nounced as the first performance for fifteen 
years. A very meagre cast is supplied. Such 
as it is, as the earliest it is wmrth quoting. 

Aaron =Qum. Lucius r^Byan. 

Titus r: Mills. Marcus r:Bonmn. 

Bassianus W alker. Saturninus = Thurmond - 

The remaining characters are omitted. (Jn 
this revival it was acted four times. 

When at the same house, also in a summer 
season, 27th June 1721, “Titus Andronicus with 
the Rape of Lavinia” was once more revived, 
all mention of tlie female characters is again 
omitted. On this occasion Mills w^as Titus, 
Walker Aaron, Thnrniond Saturninus, Boman 
Marcus, and Williams Lucius. Near the same 
period — 21st Dec. 1720 — Titus Andronicus or 
the Rape of Lavinia was for the first time 
acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In this case 
again we have only a fraction of a cast, which, 
however, includes the women. Quin and Ryan, 
W’ho had gone to the new house, played the 
same parts as before, Bolieme was Titus, and 
Leigh Saturninus, Airs. Gifford was Tamora, 
and Mrs. Knapp Lavinia. 

Here the English stage record ends, save 
for the appearance of Isa Aldridge as Aaron 
the Moor. No traceable comment upon any 
of tliese representations exists, and from this 
time forward no one has ventured to bring 
the play upon the stage. From the almost 
all-embracing series of revivals at Sadler’s 
Wells under the management of Phelps and 
Greenwood it was excluded, and under the 
changed conditions of existence it is not likely 
to see the light. 

It has been stated that a, play called “Titus 
and Ondroniciis which had never before been 
acted” was performed by^ the Earl of Sussex’s 
men Jan. 23, 1593-94 (Henslowe’s Diary, ]). 
33, ed. Shakespeare Society); and also (p. 35) 
that in June, 1594, an Andronicus was acted 
by the Loi'd AdmiiM’s and the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s company. 

Titus and Andronicus was not likely to at- 
tract French dramatists, w’ho long resisted the 
introduction of deeds of violence on the stage, 
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and no acted ])Iay in which any indebtedness 
to Shakespeare or to Eaveuseroft is to be 
traced is h> be found in French literature* 
The Titus of Debelloy, acted at the Theatre 
Fi-ancais 28 Feb. 1759, is drawn from La 
Ulemenza di Titrj of Metastasio. Titus An- 
droiiicus is assmnably one of the phn^s acted 
ill Germany by the English actors during 
their visits to that country. In tlie extra- 
vagant piece included in the first volume of 
Englisclie Coinedien vnd Tragedien, 1620, v, 
1624, 12mo, i-epriuted ]>y Liidewig Tieck in 
the Deutsches Theater, voL i. Berlin, 1817, 
and eiititled ‘‘A Most Lamentable Tragedy of 
Titus Andronicus and the heiughty Empress, 
wherein are found Memorable Eveiits,” the 
main lines of Titus Audi’onicus are closely 
foilow’ed. Herr Albert Cohn, wlio reprints 
this piece with a translation in his Shakespeare 
in Germany, pt. II. 159-236, drawls in the pre- 
fatory observations to his volume the conclu- 
sion that Titus and Vespasian, acted, according 
to llenslowe s Eegister, 11th April, 1591, was 
tlie original on which Titus Andronicus is 
fouiuied. In favour of this he can only ad- 
vance the fact that Vespasian is introduced as 
a principal character in the German play, in 
which he appears as a jmrtisan of Titus Andro- 
nicus, for whom he claims the empire of Eome. 
After the death of Titus he becomes his “son 
and avenger who at the conclusion obtains the 
crown (Shakespeai'e in Germany, cxii). An 
argument resting on so slight a foundation 
will, of course, be taken for what it is worth. 
A Butch imitation of Titus Andimiicus ap- 
|>eared in 4to in 1()41 with the title “Aran en 
Titus, of Wraak en Weerwraak,” from the pen 
of Jan Vos. Eleven editions of this had seen 
the light by the year 1661. This play w^as 
popular on the Dutch stage iintil w^ell into tlie 
eighteenth century. A version of it ^vas given 
in 1712 by Salomon Van Eu sting and another 
in 1716 ]>y Jacob Eosseau. (See the Athen- 
jeum for I3fc]i July, 1850, p. 738, and 4th 
January, 185:1, ]>. 21 .)-- j. k. 

CiUTICAL lilLMARKS. 

Titus Andronicus is m>t an inspiring sub- 
ject of critieistn. L<M)ked at fi’om any and 
every point of view it stands convicted of a 
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I thousand shames-~-bopeless in its sheer evu- 
; dity of construction; in its lack of ewm the 
I average verbal eloquence and distinction of 
! style which Shakespeare can at any moment 
i command; in the grotesqueness of tin* char- 
’ acterizatiou; above all, hopeless in its lavish 
I disffiay of eveiwthing that ea.n revolt and dis- 
; gust the reader, to say nothing of the spec- 
tator. Eiidely I’obiist must have been the nerves 
i of the Elizabethan theatre-goer wlio could 
: toIex‘ate and possibly enjoy tlie spectacle of 
i a maimed and mutilated heroine ; and even 
! more robust is the Shakespearian loyalty — 

: ratlier a false loyalty — which, pi n ning its fait! i 
i to the First Folio, a]iproaches the play with a 
i full belief in its authenticity, and straightwaiy 
is able to find in it sometliing more than a 
, chaotic muddle of juelodramatict horrors. It 
: a.])pears to me that if the internal evidence 
! of style is ever to count for anything, this is 
I essentially a place wdieve the msthetic test 
i should apply; aiul if we may not in the case 
i of Titus Audrouicus deny tlie possibility of 
! Shakespearian autliorslii}) <.>u the ground of 
' the utter, unredeeiaetl badness of the work, 

I Avhy, then, {esthetic criticism must for ever 
hide its diminished head, and Francis Meres 
and the editoi's of the First Folio may tritimph. 

' ;ind rejoice grcjitly. If ge3nnne,'ritns Androni- 
cus must in point of time laive been closely 
: connected with Luei'ece. C bnceive what Lu- 
crece would have been if carried out in the 
Titus Andronicus spirit. There is nothing 
that we might not have had, no horror of in- 
cident juid representation that might not have 
I been inflicted on us. Slnikespeare could write 
I Venus and Adonis and Liicrece and not shock 
j us, though each in its theme and ideji was full 
, of unpleasant possibilities. No\y it is not the 
I function of the artist to disgust, and Shake- 
j speare kiiCAV this: he never w’fUitenly goes out 
; of his way to jjaiii the reader by the intro- 
I duction of su})t^i‘tluousjy olqectionable inci- 
I dents. But Titus Andronicus is nothing if 
: not nasty; and so stupidly imsty. The corned}^ 

! makes us weep, and the tragedy lavt mifre- 
i quently laugh. 

I We {ire told that irauiy Gernmu critics accc})l 
' the play as authentic. It is quite possible. 

I Schlegel firmly believed in the genuinenessof . 
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Thomas I^ord CVoiinvell. (ierman critics are 
not iitfallifjie. and in any case it is late in the 
(lay to ask as to formulate our judgments 
solely- hy their dicta. XAhe may be content — ; 
espethaiiy in a case like this where language, 
st\de, and literary cjiiality of workmanship 
are the rea,l points at issue — 1 (.) fall back upon 
the o])inioiis of our own great critics; and 
upon the genuineness or nou-genuineness of 
Titus Andvoiiiciis English criticism speaks 
with no uncertain voice. By the judgment of 
such critics as Coleridge (whose word 'would 
countervail a legion of learned foreigners), 
Dyce, Hallain, and Sidney AAhilkev, the play 
stands condemned; while other authorities—- 
Malone, Staunton — hold that Shakespeare’s 
hand is periodically traceal>le in the work. 
Believing, that is, that there must have been 
some original foundation for the the(n'y that 
Shakespea re wrote the play, they credit Shake- 
speare with imving undertaken the duty of 
revising the work of some unknown and mani- 
festly incompetent dramatist. This, to my 
miiid, is the safest ground to take up. Titus 
Andronieus, T believe, was written by a fifth- 
rate playwright who had read—a^nd read not 
wisthy but too well— the Spanish Tragedy of 
Thomas Kyd: hence the atnutsphere ot insen- 
sate melodrama which p">ervades the five acts; 
hence the rhapsody and rant, the profusion of 
blood and burles(.3ue, the thousand and one 
incidental touches that remind us of the old- 
fashioned tragedy which Shakespeare himself 
efieetiiaily drove from the field. And then 
Shakespeare gave the vrork half an hour’s re- 
vision and — far more important — his name; 
and the less critical of the “ groundlings” 3 nay 
have accep>ted the piece in all sincerity and 
sim|>licity as a genuine and chai'acteristic 
achievement of the great dramatist. We may 
admire their unquestioning faith, but per- 
soniilly 1 cannot imitate it. 

Of the dramatis j.)erson;e a word. In many 
respects the cliaracter-treatment, such as it is, 
follows that of Marlowe, though at a consider- 
able distance, with much less unity of cjoncep- 
tioii at id sustained elevation of manner. The 
characters, so far as they Imve individuality, 
are almost ail worked out on a few simple 
lines of passion, without complexity of motive, 
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and in a manner not w- holly unsuggestive 
of the persomfications of single virtues and 
vices in the older drama. Some clue is given 
to the working of the author’s mind in this 
regard when Tamora poses before Titus as 
Ilevenge, sent from below^ to join witli him 
and right his wrongs, and points to her sons 
as her ministers Eapine and Murder. The 
allegorizing tendency shows most clearly 
through the thin guise of this -wildly extrava- 
gant strategy, but from the very first scene, 
in which her eldest son is slain by the sons 
of Titus, it is always as Kevenge, Ibqune, and 
Murder, not as Imman beings, tliat Tamoi*a 
and her sons cross the stage. She is the 
“ heinous tiger,” beast-like and devoid of pity, 
and the “ tiger’s young ones ” are always ready 
not only to gratify hei‘ revenge, but to suggest 
more ln*utal methods of carrying it out than 
she herself dreams. Of the other characters, 
two only are worth noticing, the deeply -dyed 
villain Aaron, and Titus Andronieus himself. 
There is a touch — far oif, perhaps, hut still a 
touch — of power in the latter. H is pagan stoical 
pitilessiiess in killing Ids son; his desperate, 
consuming desire of revenge, a desire that soon 
passes into actual madness; aaid this real mad- 
ness, heightened, accentuated, relieved by the 
assumed insanity of the kxvst scene; these are 
elements of impressiveness. But all is rough, 
unwroiight. There is no continuity of effect, 
nothing more than a passing suggestion from 
time to time of inspiration; if we linger -with 
pleasure over one speech, we are shocked liy 
the next. And we need not wonder that it 
should be so. The theory that the play 
represents Shakespeare’s careless, perfunctory 
revision of some liopelessly bad original would 
account for the irregularity and imevenness 
of the character of the protagonist of the 
drama. Titus Andronieus could iievei* be any- 
thing more than what we find him — a inelo- 
diamatic creation sucli as the uncritical in all 
ages have applauded. And Titus Andronieus 
has an appropriate counterpart in Aaron. 
Aaron is simply a vulgar embodiment of very 
inferior villainy. His vice has nothing of the 
artistic quality, the finish, the subtlety that 
lend such distinction to the motiveless malig- 
nitv of lago. And he cannot claim to be ori- 
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giiial. He is a stoir.k duiracter of the Eliza- 
Ixitiiaii stage in its earliest days; a piece of 
theatrical |)roperty, so to speak, a la}’- figure 
which tile iiiiiiiv^entive [jlaywright kept in his 
studio and peiiodically [u’oduced, with the 
certainty of touching an unlettered audience. 
There is little art in such a eharacter, and less 
nature. At best Aaron can only possess a 
certain antiquarian interest for us as being a 
type of tlie convention ai villain of the foot- 
lights, much such a monster, in fact, as Mar- 
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iowe made his Barab]>as in liir last thivo arts 
of The Jew of i^laha. 

Perhaps nothing m(.>n-M la inning can be said 
of the play than this --tliat tlicsc charat'ters 
are the only figures in the motley crowd of 
puppets that meiit a single line of comment. 
The others are neither more nor less than 
dramatic maciiineiy, and very bad machinery 
too; and it is with infinite rtdief that one 
turns from a work as dreary and depressing 
as any that drainatie literature can shou*. 


L<iv. 0, liUss me heio with thy victorions hiunl.—i Act i, 1. 163.) 


T ITUS A N D E O N I C U S. 


Sci’^NE I. liome. Dethre the Capitol. 

'The Touih of the Aiuh'oiiiei appearing; the 
TrihiMe.s a,nd Senators alo ft. Ente)\ helon\ 
front one slil<\ Saturxixus and his Fol- 
lotno's; anthfroni theother side^ Bassiaxus 
and his Folhnvers; with drums and colours. 

Sat. Xoble patricians, ] matrons of my right, 
Defend the justice of iny cause with arms; 
j^nd, country men, iny loving followers, 

Plead my successive title with yoiii' swords: 

1 am Ills tirst-born >son, that was tlie last 
That wore th’ imperial diadem of .Eome; 
Then let niy father’s honours live in me, 

Nh)!' wrong mine age with this indignity. 
ihts. Romans, — friends, followers, favourers 
of my right, — 

If ever Bassianus, Ctesar’s sou, 10 

Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep, then, this passage to the Capitol; 

And sutler not dishonour to apjiroach 
Th’ imperial seat, to virtue consecrate, 

To justice, continence,^ and nobility: , 


1 Continence, temperance. 


ACT I 

I But let desert in pure election shine; 

And, Romans, tight for freedom in your choice. 

Futer Marcus A^D?uOmcvB, aloft ^ with the 
crown. , ' 

2 fare. Princes, — that strive b^^ factions and 
by friends 

Ambitiously for rule and empery, — 

Know that the people of Rome, for whom w^e 
■ ■■ ■ ' stand ■ ■ ■ ■:,,v20;" 

A special party, have, l)y common voice, 

In election for the Roman empery, 

Chosen Andronicns, surnamed Pius 
For many good and gi'eat deserts to Rome: 

A nobler man, a braver warrior, 

Lives not this day within the city walls: 

He by tlie senate is accited'-^ liome 
From weary wars against the barbarous G-oths; 
That, with his sous, a terror to our foes, 20 
Hath yok’d a nation strong, train’d up in arms. 
Ten years are s}-)ent since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome, and chastised with arms 
Our enemies’ pride: five times he hath return’d 


“ Acoited, suimnoxied. 
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ACT 1. Scene 1. 


TITUS iiNm'ONICUS. 


ACT r. Scene 1. 


Bltfcding to Itome, bearing lus valiant sons i 
III cofiins from the tiekl ; .1 

xViid now at Last, laden with lionour’s s])oils, j 
lieturns the good A.ndi'onicus to Borne, | 

Itenowned Titus, tluurialiing in arms. i 

Let us entreat, — by honour of his name, | 

Whom worthily you would have now succeed, ; 
And in the Ca}>itol and senate’s right, 4i | 
Whom you pretend^ to honour and adore, — ■ 

That you withdraw you, and abate your ■ 
strength; ' 

Dismiss your followers, and, as suitors should, 
Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 
Sat How fair the triluine speaks to calm i 
my thougiits! i 

Has, Marcus Audronicus, so I do atiy- I 
In thy uprightness and integrity, ' 

And so I love nini honour thee and thine. 

Thy noble bi'other Titus and his sons, 50 ; 
And Tier to whom niv thoughts are humbled i 
A .'/I 

Oracious Lavinia, llome's ricli ornament, 

That I will here dismiss my loving friends; 
And to my fortunes and the people’s favour ; 
Commit my cause in balance to lie weigh’d. 

[Eveunt. the Followers of J)assiauus. \ 
Eat Friends, that have been thus forward ; 
in my I'ight, 

I thank you all, and here dismiss you all; 

And to the love and fai'our of my country i 
Commit myself, my person, and the cause. i 
[Eveuiif the Folloioers of Eatimiimis. 
Eome, be as just and gracious unto me «o 
As I mil confident and kind to tliee. — 

Open the gates, and let me in. 

Bas, Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor. 
[Floimsk. Eaturnitim and Bassiamis 
go vp into the Capitol. j 

Enter a Captain. j 

Cap. Bomans, make way; the good Aiidroni- j 

Patron i>f virtue. Pome's best champion, 
Successful in the battles that lie figlits, 

With lionour and with fortune is return’d 
From where he circumscribed'^ with hisswmrd, 
And lirouglifc to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 

1 lO'cteiid, intend, 

= trust 

Clrmmaci’ibett restrnined. 


Drums and trumpets sounded. EnU>r AI a htivs 
and after them^ two Men hearing 

a eoJHn, covered with hlael; tinoi Lrcifts 
and Quintus. After them^ IhTus An- 
DRONiGUs; and then Tamoha, with Alau- 
Bus, Demktrius, Chiron, x^lahon, and. 
other Ooths, prisoners; Eoldiers and People 
following. The Bma'crs set down the eqfin, 
and Titus speah. 

Tit. Hail, Rome, victoiirais in thy moiiiTi- 
ing weeds! 70 

Lo,as the liark thathatlidischarg’d her frauglit 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence a, t first she weigh’d her anchorage, 
Cometh Androiiicus, bound with laurel-boughs, 
To re-salute liis country with his tears, — 
Teai’s of true joy for his return to Rmue.--- 
Thou * gTcat defender of this Ca])itoi, 

Stand gracioiis to the rites that wt' intend ! — • 
Romans, of five-*aud -twenty valiant sons, 79* 

Half of the nnmbcr that Ring Fi'iam had, 
Behold the })ooi* remains, alive and dead! 
These that survive let Rome reward with love: 
These that I bring unt«> theii’ latest home, 
With burial amongst their juicestors: 

Here Goths Imve given me leave to sheathe ■ 
my sword. 

Titus, unkind, and careless of thine owm, 

Why anfier’st thou thy sous, unburieil yet, 

To hover on tlie dreadful shore of Styx? — 
Make way to lay them by their brethren. — 
[The tornh is ojwned. 
There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in peace, slain in your country’s. 

wai‘s! 01 

O sacred receptacle of ni}' joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many sons (tf mine liast thou in stori-,*' 
That thou wilt never lender to me inoi'e! 

Lug, Givens the ])roadest I'U’isoner the- 
Goths, 

That ive may hew his limbs, and on a jtiie 
Ad manes fratruni^ sacrifice his ile>sh. 

Before this earthy prison of tlieir bones: 

That so the shadows be not unaj)peas’d, joo 
Nor we disturb’d with prodigies on (‘artlu 

4 y/tou, i.e. Jupiter Oapitoliuus. 
s J« Htave, in keeping’. 

Ad, manes fra trtwi ™ to tlie kIuuIcs of my brothers. 



ACT 1. I. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. - 


A& L Sceue 1. 


77/. I gi\"e him you, —the noblest that siir- 
\'ives, 102 

The eldest sou of this distressed queen. 

Stay, .Roman l>retlii‘eii I — Gracious 
euii<|ueror, 

Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 

A im.>thers tears in passion for her son: 

And if tiiy sons were ever dear to tliee, 

O, tliink my son to be a,s dear to me! 
Siifticetli m)t, that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return, no 

Ahptive to thee and to thy Eoman yoke; 

But must my sons l)e slaughter’d in the streets, 
For valiant doings in tlieir country’s cause? 
O, if to tight for king and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 
Andronicus, stain nt>t thy tomb with blood: 
'Wilt thou draw near the nature of tlie gods? 
3)ra,\v near them, then, in being merciful: 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true l)adge: 
Thrice-nobie Titus, spare my iirst-born son. 
Tit. Patient youi-self, madam, and pardon 
me. 121 

Tlu'se are their brethren, whom you Goths 
beheld 

Alive and dead; and for their brethren slain 
Eeligiously they ask a sacrifice: 

To this your son is mark’d; and die lie must, 
T’ appease their groaning shadows that are 
gone. 

Ldtj. Away with him I and make a fire 
straight; 

And with our swords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let ’s hew his limbs till they be clean consum’d. 
[E.veuni Quintus^ Martius^ and 

Mutim^ n'lth J larhufi. 

Tam, 0 cruel, irreligious piety! 130 

Chi. Was ever Scythia half so barbarous? 
Dem. Oppose not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to rest; and Ave survive 
To t]*emble under Titus’ tlireatening looks. 
Then, madam, stand resolv’d; but hope withal, 
The self-same gods, that arm’<l the Queen of 
Troy 

With. o},>portu]dty of sharp revenge 
l^pon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, 

May favour Tanioi“a, the queen of Goths, — 
When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was 
queen, — 140 

To quit her bloody wrongs np<m her foes. , 


Re-enter Lucius, Quintus, Martius, and 
Mutius, mth their sicordf^ Moodif. 

Luc. See, lord and fatlier, how we have 
perform’d ii 2 

Our Roman rites: Alarbus’ limbs are lopp’d, 
And entrails feed the sacrificing fire, 

Whose smoke, like incense, doth 2 )erfume the 
■■ ■ sk^r. ^ 

Remainetli^ naught, hut to inter our lavthreii, 
And with loud ’larums welcome them to .Rome, 
Tit. Let it be so; and let Andronicus 
Make this his latest fare'well to tlieir souk 

[Trumpets sounded., andi^tke coffin laid 
inthetomh, 

In peace and honour rest you liere, my sous; 
Rome’s readiest champions, .repose you here 
ill rest, if)i 

Secure from -worldly chances and mishaps! 
Here lurks no treason, liere no envy sw'ells, 
Here grow no damned grudges; here are nc 
storms, 

Ho noise; but silence and eternal sleep: 

Eater Lavinta. 

In peace and honour rest you here, my sons! 
La%\ In peace and honour live Lord Titus 
long; 

My noble lord and father, live in fame! 

Lo, at this tomb my tributary tears 
I render, for my brethren’s olisequies; lOO 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy, 
Shed on the earth, for tliy return to Rome: 

0, bless me here with tliy victorious hantl, 
Whose fortunes Rome’s best citizens a]>plaudl 
Tit. Kind Rome, tliat hast thus lovingly 
reseiv’d 

The cordial of mine age to glad niy heart! — 
Lavinia, live; outlive thy father’s days, 

And fame’s eternal date,‘^ for viitue's praise I 

Enter.,, below, Marcus Anuronigus and 
Tribums; re-enter Saturninus caid Bas- 
SIANUS, attejided. 

Marc. Long live Lord Titus, luy beloved 
brother, 

Gracious triumph er in the eyes of Rome! iTo 

1 Remaineth. i.e. there remaineth. 

2 And /awe's eternal date, ie. may you live longer 
than fame herself. 
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ACT I. Smte 


TITFS. ANBBONICUS... 


ACT I. 'Scene 


Tit, Tliaiiky, gentle ti’ibune, noble brother | 
::''MbirCUSb 171 j 

Marc, And weleome, nephews, from sue- | 

' ; ' cessfui wars,; j 

You that survive, and you that sleep in fame! j 
Fair k>r<is, your fortunes ai'e alike in all, | 
That in your country’s service drew your j 
swords: i 

But safer triumph is this funeral pomp, i 

That hath aspir’d to Solon’s happiness, s 

And triumphs over chance in honour’s bed. — ■ 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Borne, 179 ! 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been, j 
Send thee by me, their tribune and their trust, ' 
This pallia, ment of white and s],)otless hue; i 

And name thee in election, for the empire, j 

With these our late-deceased emperor’s sons; 1 
Be candldatits,} then, and {lut it on, i 

And help to set a head on headless Borne. ! 

Tit, A better head her glorimis l)ody fits | 
Than his that shakes for age and feebleness: 
What- should .1 don this robe, and trouble you i ; 
Be chosen with proclamations to-day, lyo i 
To-morrow yield up rule, resign my life, | 
And set abroad new business for you all ? ! 

Borne, I have been thy soldier forty years, | 
And led my country’s strength successfully, 
And buried one-and-twenty valiant sons, ! 

Knighted in field, slain manfully in a,rms, i 
In right and service of their nohle country: j 

Give me a staff of lKu.iour for mine age, ’ 

But not a see])t.re to control tlie world: 

Upright he held it, lords, that held it last. 
Marc. Titus, thou shaft obtain and ask the 
empery. 20i 

Sat Proud and ambitious tribune, canst ; 

thou tell? i 

Td. Patience, Prince Saturnine. | 

Sat BiOmans, do me right; — 

Patricians, draw your swords, and sheathe 
t<hem not ■ 

Till Siiturnimis be Borne’s en.iperor. — i 

Andronicus, would thou wert shipp'd to hell, I 

Bathei' tha.ii rob me of the people’s hea.i'ts! | 

Jyuc. Proud Saturnine, inteiTiipter of the j 
good I 

That noble-minded Titus means to thee! ! 


Tit Content thee, prince; 1 will rrsstore to 
■ thee ■ . CIO 

The people’s hearts, ami wean them fnari 
themselves. 

AVw. Andronicus, 1 do not flatter thee, 

But honour thee, and will do till I die: 

My faction if thou strengthen with thy friends, 
I will most thankful Ise; and thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 

Tit. People of Borne, and people’s trilmnes 
here, 

I ask your voices and your suffrages: 

Will you bestow' them friend]3’ori Andronicus ? 

Tribunes. To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his safe return to Borne, 221 
The people wall accept \vhom he admits. 

Tit. Tribtines, T thtink y<.>u: ami this suit I 
make, 

That you create 3a air emperoi's eldest son. 
Lord Saturnine; wda,>se viitnes will, I hope, 
Beflect on Borne as Titan’s rays on earth, 

Ami ripen Ju>stiee in this conmi(mw’'eah 
Then, if 3'ou wall elect by 1113' advice, 

Crowm him, and say, Long live our em|)eror ! ” 
Marc. With v<nces ami applause of eveiT 
sort, 2:i0 

Patricians and plelKnans, w'e create 
Lord Saturninns Borne’s groat emperor, 

And sa3', Long live our Emperor Saturnine! ” 
[.I long ^ffourish. 
Sat Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us in our election this da3’' 

I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts. 

And will with deeds requite thj' gentleness: 
And, for an onset, ^ Titus, to advance 
Thy' name and honourable famih', 

Lavinia will I make my empress,^ 240 

Borne’s royal mistress, mistress of my heart, 
And in the sacred Pantheon hei' espouse: 

Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion ]>lcase 
thee ? 

Tit. It doth, 1113' w’orthy lord; and in this 
match 

I hold me liighly Iionour’d of your grace: 

And liere, in sight of Borne, to t^aturniiie — 
King and commander of our commonweal, 
The wide w'orld’s emperor— do I consecrate 


3 Candidatus, referring to the white toga worn by can- 
didates for office. -What- why. 


l; 

!. 


5 For an ametr-m a beginning. 
* impress, a trisyllable. 



AT/r l, iStViie 1, 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT I. i^cciie 1. 


My swui*«I, luy uhuriot, itud my prisoners; 
Prt‘.s<‘!it'.s well wrnlliy .'R(aiie\s inij^erions lord: 
Receive tiiem, then, the tribute that E owe, 
Miiie homtur's ensigns liuml)le<l at thy feet. 

AV//'. Thanks, noble Titus, fatlierof my life! 
JIuw })roiid I am of thee and of thy gifts 
Rome shall record; and when I do forget 
The least of tltese unspeakable deserts, 

Romans, forget your fealty to me. 

Tit. \To Taraont] Xow, madam, are you 
f)i'isoner to an em]>eiT>r; 

To him that', for your honour and your state, 
Will use you notdy and your followers. 200 
t<at. A goodly lady, trust me; of tiie 

hue 

Tliat I would c]ir>ose, were I to choose anew. — 
ideal' uj), fair queen, that chjudy countenance: 
Tiiough chance of war liatli wrought tliis 
change of tdieer, 

Thun emu's! not to be made a scorn in Rome: 
Rrineely shall lie thy usage every w’ay. 
iR\st <>n my word, and h,‘t not discontent 
Daunt all your hoj>es: madam, he comforts you I 
Dan ^ make you greater than the Queen of i 

diotha*----, I 

Lavinia, you are not displeasM with this? 2:0 { 
LiH\ Not I, my Imxl; sith true iiohility 
Warrants tlu.sse words in princely cuiirtevsy. 

8 ((L ThaukKS, sweet Lavinia. — Romans, let 

• US' ,go: . ■ ' 

Ransoudess here we set our prisoners free: 
Proclaim our honours, lords, -with trump and 
drum. [Blonrish. 

\f<atHritiftus eourts Tamara in dmnh-show. 
Bas. Lord Titus, by youi* leave, this maid 
is mine. [Seizing Lmnuia. 

Tit. How, sir! are you in earnest, then, my 
lord? 

Bas. Ay, noble Titus; and resolv’d withal 
To do myself this reason and this right. 

Marc. Sumn eauine- is our Roman justice: 
This prince in justice seizeih Init his own. 2Si j 
Lae. And that he will, and shall, if Lucius 
live. 

Tit. Traitors, avaunt! — Where is the em- 
perors guard ?'■ - 

Treason, my lord, — Lavinia is surpris’d! 

5 Pan, tlJat can. 

2 Suum cuique, ic. to cac.h that which is liis own. 
Apj>arently cuique must be pnniouneeii cirique. 


Sat. SurprisM ! by whom ? 

-By him tliat justly may 
Beai' liis betroth’d from all the \voi’kl away. 
[Evemnt Bassia^ias and Marens with 
Lavinia. 

Milt. Brothers, help to convey her hence 
away, 

And with my sword I ’ll keep this d<x>r safe. 
[En-entit Lucius.^ Qidyitus^ and Martins. 
Tit. Follow, my lord, and I ’ll soon bring her 
back. 28 () 

Mut. My lord, you pass not here. 

Tit. Wliat, villain bo3d 

Barr’st me my way in Rome i 

[Stabbing Muilm. 
Mat. ^ Helj>, Lucius, help! [Lies. 

Be-enter Lucius. 

Lnc. i\ly lord, yon are unjust; and, more 
than so, 

Ell wrongful qiiarrcd you liave slain yemr son. 

2 'lt. N or thou , nor he, are an,y sons of mine ; 
]VE,v sons would ne.ver so dishonour me: 
Traitor, restore I'javiiiia to tlie emperor. 

Luc. .Dead, if you. will; hut not to be Ids 
. wife, ■ ' 

Tliat is another’s lawful-proinis’d love, [Eait, 
Sat. No, Titus, no ; the emperor needs her 
not, 

Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock: m 
I ’ll trust, ].)y leisure, him that mocks me once; 
Thee never, nor th\^ traitorous haiiglity' sons, 
Confederates ail tlius to dishonour me. 

Was tliere none else in Rome to make a stale, ^ 
But Saturnine? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree these deeds with that proud lora.g of 
thine, 

That sa.idst, I beggM the empire at thy hands. 
Tit. O monstrous! what reproachful words 
are these? 

Sat. But go thy ways; go, give that chang- 
ing piece ' 

To him that fiourisli’d for her with his swoi'd: 
A valiant son-in-law thmi shalt enjoy; 

One fit to bandy with thj" lawless sons, 

To rulIQe in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tit. These words are .razors to my wounded 
heart. 


8 To make a stale, to make a dupe of. 
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ACT I. Scene 1 . 


ACT f. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANBROHICUS. 


Sat. And therefore, lovely TMiiiora, qiieen 
of (.4otlis, — 

That, like the stately Pha‘be ’uiongst her 
nym])hs, 

Dost overshine the gaiiuiit’st daniesof Rome, — 

If thou be pleas’ll with this iny sudden choice, 
Behold, I choose thee, Taniora, for my bride, 
And will create thee empress of Rome. 320 
Speak, Queen of Got! is, dost thou applaud my 
choice? 

And here I sweai' by all the Roman gods,— ' 
Sitli priest and holy Wciter ai’e so near, 

And tapers burn so Inight, and every thing 
In readiness for Hi.ymenieus stand, — 

I will not re-salute the streets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
I lead espous’d my bilde along with me. 

7hm. And here, in sight of heaven, to 
Rome I swear, 

If Saturnine ailvarice the Queen of Goths, 

She will a handmaid be to his desires, asi 
A. loving nurse, a mother to Ids youth. 

Sat Ascend, fair queen, Pantheim. — Lords, 
accompany 

Your noble emperor and his lovely bride, 

Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered: . 
There shall we cinisummate our spousal rites. | 
[Eiveuat Satarmnus | 

Demetrws^ Chiron., Aaron., and Goths. | 
Tit. I am not bid ^ to wait upon this bride : — | 
Titus, when w’-ert thou w'ont to walk alone, | 
Dishonour’d thus, and challenged - of wrongs? 1 

Re-enter Marcus, Lucius, Quiktus, and | 
■ . 'MarTIUS.', ' 

Alare. O Titus, see, 0 see wliat thou hast : 
done I Hii I 

In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son, I 

77t. No, foolish tribune, no ; no son of mine, — : 
Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed | 
That hath dishonour'd all our family; ! 

Un. Wurth}' brother, and unworthy sons! l 

L?ie. But let us give him iMirial, as becomes; : 
Give Mutius burial with our bretbreji. I 

77t. TraltiU's, away! lie .rests not in tliia ! 
tomb:— 1 

This nu mu meat live luuidred yeai-s liath stood, s 
I invited. 

- C/iidlenffi'ct ^ , ! 
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! Which I have sumptuously re-ediiie<l: :r.i 

i Here none but .soldiers and RoinoV .servitors 
! Repose in fame; none ]>asely slain in braw Is:- - 
I Bury him where you can, he <*fmie.s not here. 

I 3fa.ro. Mj lord, this is impiety in yon: 

I MyMiephew Mutius’ deeds do plead for him; 
He must be buried wdth his bretliren. 

Quin. I And shall, or him we wdll accom- 
Mart r puny. 

Tit “And shall ” ! what villain was it spake 
that word ? 

Quin. He that would vouch-" ’t in any place 
but here. :i*'o 

7Ht What, would you bury him in my desjate? 

I No, noble Titus: Imt entreat of thee 

I To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 
i Tit Marcus, even thou hast striu'k upon 
I my crest, 

I And, with these ].)oys, mine honour thou hast 
i wounded: 

i My foes I do repute \ou vvovy one; 

I So, trouble me no more, but get you goiie. 
3fa/rt B'e is not with himself; let us withdraw. 
Quin. Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 

[*l/(f7Vvos* aiid the sons of 7^itus kned*;. 
3fare. Pmother, for in that name doth nature 
plead, — , :3T0 

Quin. Father, and in tluit name lioth nature 
spetik, — 

Tit S|.)eak thou no more, if all the rest wall 
speed. 

3fari\ Renowned Titus, more than half my 
soul, — 

Luo. Dear father, siuil and snbstam*e of iis 

all,- 

Marc. Suffer thy lirotlier Marcus to inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue’s nest, 

That died in honour and Lavinia,'s cause. » 
Tliou art a Roman, — be )iot tiaibarous: 

The Greeks upon advice did biirv .Ajax, 

That slew himself; and wise Laertes' .sou 
Did graciously plead for his funei'als: 331 

Let not young Mutius, then, that wms Ihy joy. 
Be harr’d his entrance lie re. 

Tit. Pi.se, Marcus, rise:-- 

[Mareas and the others rise. 
The dismalhst day is this that e’er [ saw-, 

To be dishonour’d liy my .sons in Pume ! — 


roa.t:/j.-naike goad. 



ACT I. SScene 1, 


TITUS ANBEONICUS. 


\Vt4l, Itary him, uucl bury me the next. ' 

I /.s’ put into the tomb, 

Jju‘, There lie thy boiie;<, f:(weet jMiitiiis, with 
thy friends, 

Til! we trophies (h> adorn tliy tomb. 

J//. [/unW/yn/] No mail shed tears for noble 

339 

He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause, 
Mare, [Uidiaj ‘iritk the rrsZ] Mx lord,— to step 
(Hit of these ilreary dumps, — 

Il(Hv comes it that the subtle Queen of Goths 
Js of a sudden thus advanetl in Borne? . 

7'it. I know nut, Marcus; but I know it is, — 
"Whether by device or no, the heavens can tell: 
Is she not, then, beholding' to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn so far? 
Marc, Ves, and will nobly him remunerate, 

FltxfriMt. Iie-enb’i\ frotn one side, Saturninus 
atirndnk Tamora, .l)K:\iETRirs, (h-iiRox, 
and AaroX; />cn// the other, Bassiaxus, 
Lavixia, and at hen, 

Sat, Bassia n us, ycm have play VI your prize : 

God gi\a^ you joy, sir, of your gallant bridel 
And you of yours, my lord! 1 say no 
moi'e, 401 

Nor wish no It'ss; and so, I take my leave. 
Sat. I'raitor, if Borne Iiave law, or we luive 
jmwer, 

Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 

Bas, Bape, call you it, my lord, to seize my 
; own, 

.My true-betrothed love, and now my wife?] 
But let the laws of Rome determine ail; 
Meamvhile I am possess’d of that is mine. 

Sat. ’Tis good, sir: you m’e very short with 
us; 409 

But, if we live, we’ll be a.s sharp with you. 
Das. My lord, what I have done, as best I 
may 

Ans^ye^’ I must, and shall do witli my life. 
Only this much I give you grace to know, — 
By all tile tin ties that I owe to Borne, 

This noble gentleman, Lord Titus ]ier€‘, 

Is in opinion and in honour wroiigVl; 

That, in the resciu^ of Lavinia, 

With his own hand did slay his youngest son, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov’d to wrath 


ACT" I. ' Scene "1.: 

I To be controlFd in that he frankly gave: 42 o 
Beceive him, then, to favour, Saturnine, 

That hath express’d himself in all his deeds 
A father and a friend to thee and Borne. 

Tit. Fiance Bassiaiins, leave to plead my 
deeds: 

’Tis thou and those that have dishonour’d me. 
Borne and the righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov’d and honour’d Saturnine I 
j Ta77i. My w^ortliy lord, if ever Tarnora, 

I. Were gracious in those princely eyes of thiiie, 
Then hear me sjieak indiftevently for all; 4:30 
And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is p>ast. 

I Sat. What, uunlaui ! be dishonour’d openly, 

I And basely put it up without revenge? 
j Tam. Not so, my lord; the gods of B-ome 
I forfend 

! I should be author to dishonour you! 

I But on mine honour dare I undertake 
I For good Lord Titus’ innocence in all; 
i Whose fury not dissembled speaks his griefs: 

Then, at iii}' suit, look graciously on him; 

I Lose not so noble a friend on vain sujjpose, 
i Nor with sour looks afflict his gentle heart — 

, to Sat'urnin us] My lord, be rul’d by me, 

I be won at last; 442 

I Dissemble all your griefs and discontents: 
i You are but newly planted in your throne; 

I Lest, then, the people, and patricians too, 

I Upon a just survey, ^ take Titus’ part, 

! And so sup})lant you for ingratitude, — 

Which Borne reputes to be a heinous sin, — 
Yield at entreats; and then let me alone: 

I ’ll find a day to massacre them all, 409 

And raze their faction and tlieir family, 

! The cruel father and bis traitoi*oiJS sons, 

' To wdiom I sued for my dear son’s life; 
i And make them know what ’t is to let a queen 
I Kneel in the streets and beg for grace in vain,- - 
i Come, come, sweet emperor, — come, Androni- 
cus, — 

Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 

Sat. Bise, Titus, rise; my empress hath pre- 
vail’cl 4:m 

Tit. I thank your majesty, and her, my lord: 
These words, these looks, infuse new life in me. 


i Answer, i.e. answer for. 


■ ‘ ‘.i a Jitst survey, i.e. after fairly considering the 
matter. 
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ACT L Scei)y 1. 


TITUS ANBEOiSriCUS. 


A<''’r H. [Scene I. 


Tara. Titus, I am iiicoi‘}jora.te in Borne, 

A Eoman now adopted lia.p|)iiy, 4i53 

And must advise the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicns; — 

And let it he mine honour, good my lord, 
That I have reconcil'd your friends and you. — 
For you, Prince Bassianus, I have pass’d^ 

My wor<l and promise to the emperor, 4G0 
That you will be more mild and tractable. — 
And fear not, lords, — and you, Lavinia; — 

By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 
You shall ask pai'don of his majesty. 

Lavinia^ mid t/ie s(ws of 
Titiiii kneel. 

Lue. We tlo; and vow to heaven, and to liis 
highness, 

Tha,t what we did was mildly as w’e might, 
Tendering our sister’s honour and our own 
Mcuw That, on mine honour, liere I do pi’o- 
' test. 

Sat. A way, and talk not; troul)le us no more. 


ACT 

ScENK I. Rome. Be fore ike palace. 

Enter Aahox. 

Aar. Now climbeth Tamora, Olympus’ top, 
Safe out of fortune’s shot; and sits aloft, 

Secure of thundePs crack or liglitning-iiash; 
Advanc’d above pale envy’s threatening reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach, 

And overlooks the highest-peering hills; 

So Tamora: 

Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, lo 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoiiglits, 
To mount aloft \vitli thy imperial mistress, 
ilnd mount lier pitch, w'hom thou in triumph 
long 

Hast lu'isoner held, fetter’d in amoj'ous chains, 
And faster bound to Aaron’s cliarraing eyes 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 

Aw'ay with shadsh weeds and servile thoughts! 

J - JiemU, Xid.i\\on. 


Taw. Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must ail 
be friends: 4'ro 

The tribune and his nephew's kneel for grace*; 
I will not be denied: sw^eet heart, look back. 
Sat. Marcus, fur thy sake aial thy l,>r<')tlier's 
here, 

And at my lovely lAnnnu’s entreats, 

I do remit- these young inen's ijeinous faults. 

and the of her, a rise. 

Lavinia, though you left me like a. churl, 

I found a friend; and sure as death. I swore 
I would not part a ].>achelor from the priest. 

( V>ine,if the emperor’s coin-t ca.n feast two brides, 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends. — 
This day shall be a love-da v, Tamora. 401 
Tit. To-morrow, an it i-dease ytuu* majesty 
To liimt tlie panther and the hart witli me, 
With horn and lioimd we 11 give your grace. 
bonjour. 

Sat. Be it so, Titus, and gi’amercy 

[Ffti urish . E. cenn t. 


1 1 . 

I "will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold, 
To \vait upon this ntwv-nuule eiiipress. 2(> 
[[I’o wait, said I? to w'-anlon with this (pieen, 
This goddess, this fSemivaniis, this nymph, 
This siren, that wall charm Koine’s Saturnine, 
And see his shipwreekand hiscommonwears. — 
Holla! wduit storm is this?] 

Enter IteiKTEius and Chiron, braving? 

Bern. Chmon, thy years want 'wit, tliy wit 
w’ants edge, 

And manners, to intrude wdiere I am grac’d; 
And may, for aught thou know’st, affected be. 

ChL Demetiius, thou dost over- ween in all; 
And so'^ in this, to bear me down with braves. 
’Tis not the difference of a year or tw{.> ai 
Makes me less gracious, or thee moi'e foidu- 
nate: 

I am as able and as lit its thon 
To serve, and to destu-ve my mistress’ grace; 
And that my .swoni upon thee shall approve, 
And plead my passio:ns for Lavinia/s love. 


8 Bm ting tlireaten i i ig each other. ^ Se also. 
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TITUS ANDBOHICTTS. 


Aar. [.J.s*AA?] (Jlul)s, clubs ! tliese lovers will 
not keep tlie pence. 

Iktii. VVliy, l>oy, altiiougli oiir motber, inn 
julvisM, 

(lave you a tiaucing- rapier by your side, 

Are you so desiderate grown to threat your 
friends i 

Clo to; have your lath giu'd within your sheath 
Till you knov’ better how to handle it. 

C/fi. Meainvhile, sir, wdth the little skill I 
have, 

Full well slialt thou perceive how much I dare. 
Ik til. Ay, ho}', grow ye so brave ’? 

[Tke;i/ droM. 

Aar. [thming forward]^ Why, how now, 
lords! 

8o neai' the emperors pakice dare you draw, 
And maintain such a (piarrel openly^ 

Full well 1 wot the ground of all this grudge: 
I would not fur a mill ion of gold 
The cause were known to them it most con- 
cerns; 50 

Nor woiiltl your noble mother foi'inuch more 
Be so dislionoiU'M in tlie CMUirt of Rome. 

For shame, put up, 

Iktn. ISot I, till I have sheath'd 

M'y rapier in Ins bosom, a.n<l witlial 
Thrust these repi'oaclifui speeches down his 
throat 

That he hath br<iathM in my dishonour here, 
Chi. For that I am pre|:>arM and full re- 
solv'd, — 

Foui-spokeii coward, that tliiinder’st with thy 
tongue, 

And with thy weapon nothing dar'st perform. 

xiar. Away, I say! — oo 

Xow, by the gods that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all. — 

Why, lords, and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upou^ a, ])riiice\s right? 

/[[What, is Lavinia, then, become so loose, 

A >r Bassianus so degeiiei'ate, 

That foi‘ her love such quarrels maybe broach'd 
. Without controlment, justice, or revenge?] 
Young lords, Vx'ware! an should the empress 
know 

This discordk ground, the music would not 
}>lease. 70 

1 Jet encroach on. 


mUiMlOUfe. act 1L Scene I. 

C/ii 1 care not, I, knew she and all the 
world: 7 i 

I love Lavinia more than ail the world. 

Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make some 
meaner choice : 

Lavinia is thine elder brothers hope. 

Aar. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, m 
Rome 

How furious and impatient they be. 



Chi, Mciiviwhile, «ir, with the little skill T have, 
Full well shalt thou perceive how niuoh I tlare. 

-{Act ii, L 43, n.) 


And cannot brook competitors in love? 

I tell you, lords, you do but pilot \mur 
^-deaths . 

By this device. 

[[ CM. Aaron, a thousand deaths J 

Would I propose F achieve her whom I love. 
Aar. T achieve her! —how? / 

.Drjn. Why inak’st thou it so strange? ? 
She is a woman, therefore may lie woo’d; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won; y 
She is Lavinia, therefore must he lov’d. ^ 
Wliat, man! more water glideth by the mill > 
Than wots the miller of; and easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a skive, we know: < 
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ACT n. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANBPvONIGUS. 


ACT'IL Scene 2. 


; Tli<)Ut>ii Bassiauus be tlie emperor’s brother, 

. Better than he hare woru^ Viiican’s badge.'^ 

5 Aar. [d-s*idr] Ay, and as good as Saturiiiiiiis 
] mii\\ yo 

:* Dcui. Then why should he despair that 
knows to court it 

-AVith words, fair looks, ami liberality? 

AYhat, hast not thou full often struck a doe, 

■; Aiid borne her cleanly by tlie keeper’s nose? 

J Aar. Why, then, it seems, some certain 
/ snatch or so 

"Woiild serve your turns. 

> C7ii Ay, so the turn were serv’d, 

c; JJeiU. Aaron, thou hast hit it. 
i ■ Aar. Would you had hit it too! 

^Then should not we be tir’d with this ado. 
j Why, hark ye, hark ye, — and are you such fools 
<To square for tliis? would it offend you, then, 
^That both sliould speed? loi 

) Chi. Faith, not me. 

^ fJeiu. Nor me, so I were one. 

Aar. For shame, be friends, and join for 
j. that you jar: 

^’Tis policy and stratagem must do 
iTliat you affect; and so must you resolve, ] 
That what you cannot as you would achie\'e, 
You must perforce aceom]>lish as you may. 
Take this of me, — Luerece was not more cliaste 
Than this Lavinia, Bassianus’ love. loa 

A speedier course than lingering languishment 
Must we pursue, and I liave found the path. 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop: 
i[]The forest- walks are wide and spacious; 

' And many unfrequented plots there are 
'Fitted by kind'" for rape and villany; ] 

Single you thither, then, this dainty doe, 

And strike her home ])y force, if not by words: 
This way, or not at all, stand you in hope. 
Cbme, come, our ejupress, with her sacred* w-it 
To villany and vengeance eouseerate, i 2 i 
Will we acquaint with all that we intend; 
And she shall ffle our engines witli advice, 
Tliat will not suffer you to square yourselves, 
But to your wishes’ height advance you both, 
;[[The emperors court is like the houseof Fame, 
;The palace full of tongues, of eyes, and ears; 

1 Worn, proiimiiice us a dissyllaljle. 

2 cuekoltTs horas. 

nature. 4 Sacred, i.e. cursed: Lat. ts(tcev. 
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The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and'; 

dull; , 

There speak, and strike, brave lioys, and ta,ke ; 
■your turns;, 

There serve your lust, shadow'd finui heaven’s 
■eye, ' lao , 

And revel in Laviiiia’s ti'easiiry. c 

CM. Thy counsel, Itid, smells of no cowar<1 ice. ■ 

■ iJem. Sitfm ant till I find the stream 
To cool this heat, a cliarm to calm tliese fits, 
Per Styga,^ -per ma n er rek ar. [E, ve a n t. 

Scene II. A forest near lunne. J/oras a ad 
cry of hounds her* rd. c 

Enter Titus Andronicus, with Ilnnters^ ' 

M.VR0US, Lucius, Quintus, and MIrtius. 

Tit. The hunt is up, the inoi'n is bright and , 
gTa.v, ■ ^ 

The ffelds are fragrant, and the wot ids are green: , 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay,^' 

And wake the emperm' and Ids lovely liride, ' 
And rouse the prince, a ml ring a, luuiters |.)eal, ' 
Tliat ill! the court may echo with the noise. 
{Sons, let it be your charge, as it is (uirs, ; 
T’ attend the enqieror’.s person carefully: > 

I have been troulled in my sleep this night, ' 
But dawning day new comfort liath inspir’d. ) 

Herns wind a peal, /ia/rr Baturni NUS, Tamora, ' 
Bassianus, Lavinia, UEmETEius, Chiron, , 
and Attendants. 

Many good morru'svs to your majesty; — ri ; 

, Madam, to you as many ami as gtiod : — 

I promised your grace a hunter’s ]>eaL 
Sat. And }'ou have rung” it lustily, my lord; 
SomewRat too early for new-married ladies, 
Mas. Lavinia, hov' say you ? 
jAti\ I say, no; 

I have been broad awahe two hours and more. 
Sat. Come on, then; horse and chariots let, 
us have, 

And to our s[)ort. — [ 7b Titnnmil Ma,dam, now 
shall ye see \o 

Oiu‘ Roman luuiting, 

Afarc. I iiave dogs, my lonl, 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, '. 
And climb the highest promontory top. ) 

Sit /as. <Sfce.; be it right or wrong. 

barking. 7 Jhmg, i.e. on the horn. 



ACT II. Scene 3, 


TITUS ANDRONIUUS. 


ACT U. Srt-TUi 

'fit. And I Itavn lun'se \Yill follow where 
*! the ; 4 :une 

'.AFakes way. and lain like swallows o’er the 
J' })lain. 

I lh‘iu. (Alii’oil, we iiuiit not, we, with horse 
nor inanuk 

; Biit liope to pluck a dainty doe to ground.] 

[Uxeimt. 

ScEXR III. J loiieJii ixirt o f the foresL 

Enter Aarox, v:ith a hag of gold. 

Aar, Hki that had wit would think that I 
had none, 

T*> ljury so riiiicii. gold under a tree, 

And never after to inherit^ it, 

Let liiro that thinks of me so abjectly 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem, 
Which, cainningly cdec-tetl, will beget 
A very excellent piece (*f villaiyy : 

And so repose, sweet gxdd, for their unrest 

[Hides the gold. 
That have their alms out of the empress’ chest. 

Enter Tamora. 

Tam. My lovely Aaron, -wherefore look’st 
ihou sad, 10 

‘When everything tioth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chant metnly ou every liush; 

The siuikt? lies rolled in the cheerful sun; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wdnd, 
And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground: 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit, 
[[And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the 
;> hounds, 

/Eeplying shrilly to the well-tun’d horns, 

, As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

, Let us sit down and mark their yelping noise; 
And — after eontlict such as was supjios’d 21 
''rbe wandering prince and Dido once enjoy’d, 
"When with a happy stt>rm they were surpris’d, 
.And curtain’d with a coiuisehkeejii ug cave — 
Wc may, each 'wreat]ie<] in the other’s arms, 
Our pastimes <h.>ne, possess a golden slumber; 
Whiles hounds and horns and sweet melodl- 
<; ous birds 

<;Be unto us as is a nurse’s song 
jOf lullaby to bring her babe asleep.] 


Aar. [Madam, though A'eiius govern your 5 
desires, -io" 

Saturn - is dominator over mine: 

AVhat signifies my deadly-standing eye, 

My silence and my cloudy melancholy, 

My fleece of woolly hair that now’ uncurls 
Even as an adder -when she doth unroll 
To do some fatal execution ’? 

ISTo, madam, these are no venereal signs: ' 

Wengeauee is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering*’ in my. 

head. ] > 

Hark, Tamora, — the empress of my soul, 40 
A¥hich never hopes more heaven than rests in 
thee,— 

This is thfe day of doom for Bjissiauus: 

[His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day; 
Thy sons make pillage of her chastity, $ 

And wash their liands in Bassianiis’ blood, ] .? 
Seest thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this fatal-plotted scroll. — 
Now question me no more, — we are espied; 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
'Which dreads not yet their lives’ destruction. 
ATum. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me 
than life! 51 

Aar. No more, great empress, — Bassiaims 
comes: 

Be cross wuth him; and I’ll go fetch thy sons 
To back thy quarrels, whatsoe’er they be. 

[HA 

; Enter Bassianus and Lavinia. 

Bm. AA'ho have we here ? Eome’s royal 
empress, 

Unfurnisird of her well-beseeming troop? 

Or is it Dian, habited like her, 

Who hath abandoned her holy gi'oves 
; To see the general hunting in this forest? 

Tam. Baucy controller of our private steps! 
Had I the power that some say Dian had, 6i 
Thy temples shouhl be jdanted pi’esently 
AA^itli liorns, as was Acheon’s; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! 

[ Zav. Under your p>atience, gentle empress, ^ 
’T is thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 


i Inherit, to possess. 


2 Saturn, a malignant planet. 

3 llammetimj, being plottetl 
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ACT U. Scctie tl. 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


ACT ii. (Scene IC 


Aik I to be <loiil»ted that your Moor niid you 
Ai'e j^iugled forth to try experiments: 

' dove shield your luisbaiul from his lioimds to- 
day! 70 

. 'T is })ity they shouhl take him for a stag. ]] 
Ba.^, [[ Believe me, (pieen, your swartld Cim- 
merian 

Doth make your iioiiour of his body’s hue, 
Spotted, detested, and abojiiinable. J 
Wlw are yoi; sequester’d from all your train, 
Dismounted from your snow-white goodly 
steed, 

And wander’d hither to an obscure plot, 
Accompanied but with a l^arbnrous Moor, 

If foul desire had not conducted you ? 

£ Lav. And, being iiitercepted in your sport, 
i Oreat reason tliat my noble lord be i*ated si 
; For sauciness. — I pray you, let us lieiice, 

; And let her joy her raven-colour d love; 

■ This valley tits the purpose jDassing well. 

' iiiui?.] The king my brother shall have note 
.'.of this. 

Lai\ Ay, for these sli|)s ha\a,^ made hiin 
noted long: 

Good king, to be so mightily abus’d! 

Tam. Mliv have I ijatienee to endure all 
this I 

Enter Dfaiistrics Chiron. 

Bern, How now, dear sovereign and our 
gracious mother! 

Why doth lughness look so pale and wan? 
Tam. Have I not reason, think you, to look 
pale ] 01 

These two have tickl me hither to this place: — 
A barren- detested vale you see it is; 

The trees, though summer, yet foiioim and 
lean, 

O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe: 
Herenever shinesthe sun; here nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven: — 

And wkeji they skew’d me this abhorred pit, 
Tliey told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thousand fiends, a tliousajjd hissing snakes, 
Ten thousand swelling toad.s, as many urchinsy 
■Would make .such fearful and confused cries, 
As any mortal body hearing it 103 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 

^Sivarfh, i.e. blaj*k. u Ban-en; a motjosyllahle. 
ZTce/i/zw, hctlgolioss. 
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No .sooner had they tuhl thi.s helli.sb tale. 

But .straight they told me they would biiel 
me here ■, 

Unto the body of a dismal yew, 

And leave me to this mi.serable fleath: 

[[And then they caild me foul adultenjss, 
Lascivious Goth, ami all the bitteiv.st terms 
That ever ear did hear tti sucli elleet:] in 
And, had you not by wondrous fiutuue come, 
This vengeance on me had tiny executed. 
.Eevenge it, as you love vnur motltmds life. 

Or be not henceforth ealTd my chihlreu.* 

Bern. This i.s a wdtues.s tiiat I am thy .sun. 

CM. And this for me, struck home to .show 
. my strengtli. 

[. 1 /no a'hu fiwr. 

■ Lav. Ay, come, Semira mis, --—nay. barbarou.s 
Taniora, 

For no name fits thy nature but thy own! 
lam. <Tive me Ihy pun ia rd : - you shall 
km.AV, my boy.s, 120 

Ytnir mother s hand shall right yuur niother'.s 
wrong. 

^ Jknn. Stay, madam; hei-e i.s more belongs 
to her; ■, v 

First thre.sh tliecorii,then aft<u’ bum the straw- : 
This miuiou .stoo<l upon lier e]ia^tiiy, 

U|>on her nu|,>tial ^'0\v, her hoalty. 

And w'ith that painted’* h(/pe .she ]>ra.ve.syovir 
mighliue,s.s: 

And shall .she carry this unto her grave? 

CM. All if she do, I would I wauean eumieh. ' 
Drag hence her liusband to some secret hole, 
Ami make his dead trunk |n]low to <»ur lust. 
Tarn. But when ye have the honey ye de- 
^ sire, i:n ■- 

Let not this wa.sp outlive, us both tu sting. 

C/il. I W’arnint you, madam, we w'il! nutke! 
that sure. — 

Come, mistress, mnv perfoi'ce -we will enjoy [ 
That nice-preserved hom-sty of y<;»ur.s. ] 

Lav. U Tamora! Ihuu bearVt a W'oinaJii’'s 
, face,— 

Ttm. I will not hear her speak; away with 
her! 

Lav. 8w’eet lords, entreat her heat' me but 
a word. 


Children, a trisyllable. 


5 Painted, specious. 



TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT n. Scene 8. 


ACT II. Scene 

/A’w. Li^leli, fairuiadniti; let itijp yourgloiy ; Tliat woinaiiliood denies my tongue to tell; s 

Tn set- her u*;n's; Init l»u yoni‘ heart to them 
.As Hiirulriiiiieji; Hint to drops of rain. ui 


/, ( 0 -. W' h « ‘ 1 1 d i d 1 1 u‘ t i ger \s y o i u i g oi le.s teach 
the dam 

iX lad learn Iter wrath, -slic taught it thee; 
Hie liiilk thou sueh'ilst from tier did turn to 
marble; 

j?]veji at thy teat thou liadst thy tyranny. — 

YiA' evcu'y mother lireeds not sons alike: 

[ 7 o Clfi/'fhfJ 1)0 thou entreat her sIkoy a woman 
i>jty. 

('Ih\ AViiat, wuiddst thou have me ]>rove 
myself a Ijastavd ! 

L^n\ T is true, — the iviveii doth not hatch 
a lark: 

Amt. have F lieard, — (> could I find it nowL — 
The lioiij inov'fl with pity, did endure ira 
To ha\e his princely paws par'd all away: 

Some say that, ravens foster forlorn children, 
The whilst their own birds fainisld in their 
•nests: 

<>, he to nie, though thy hard heart say no, 
Nolliing so kind, but something ]>itifuil 
T<tm. 1 know not what it menus. — A'way 
with her! 

L'-fe, O, h‘t me tea(*h tlieel f<.u‘ my father’s 

sake," 

That gave thee life, wlien well lie might have 
slfiin. tliee. 

Be md obdurate, open thy deaf ears. nio 
Ttfh}, IFadst thou in person ne’er offended 
me. 

Even foj' his sake am I pitiless. — 

;[[ Remember, l^oys, I [lour'd forth tears in vain 
;To save your brother from the sacrifice; 
fBut fierce Andronicus would not relent: 

' 'Therefoiv, aw'ay with her, use her as you wnll; 
;The worse to hei', the better lov’d of me. 

^ Jau\ O Tannora, be call’d a gentle queen, 
And svith thine cnvn hands kill me in this ! 

jjlace! '' I 

; Foi‘ b:is not life that I have begg’d so long; 
'/pool* I was slain when Bassiamis died. I 7 i 
/ Tam, What begg’st thou, theu!l fond wo- 
i man, let me gic 

/ La(\ Tis present death I beg; and one 

J thing more ' • 


O, keep me from their worse than killing lust, ;! 
And tuTuble me into some loathsome pit, ;! 

Where never man’s eye may behold my' 

, body: : 

I Do this, and be a charitable inurdei‘er. 
j Tam. So should I rob my sweet sons of 
I their fee: 

! No, let them satisfy the.ir lust on time. :iso '; 

I Dem, Away! for thou hast stay’d us here, 
too long. 

I Lav. Nogmce ? no womanhood? Ah, beastly 
I . creature ! . ■ ;; 

I The blot and enemy to our general name !^ t 
Gonfiisiou fall—- i 

Chi. Nay, then I ’ll stop yourniouth. ~~B.nng; 
tlioii her husbaiul: ;; 

This is the hole w- here Aaron bid us hide him.] ; 
[l)imietAiis iJiroics the hochj of Buman us 
into the pit; then exeunt Demetnas and 
(diiron., dragging off Lavviiia. 

Tam. Farewell, my sons: see that you make 
her sure:- 

Ne’er let my lieart know merry cheer indeed 
Till all th’ Andronici be made away. is0 
[ Now will I hence to seek my lovely Moor, J 
And let my .spleenful sons this trull dellour.]] ! 

[Em£,: 

j Re-enter Aaron, luith Quintus and Martixjs. 

Aar. Come on, niy lords, the better foot before ; 
Straight will I bring you to tlie loathsome pit 
Where I espied the panther fast asleejx 
Quin. My sight is very dull, whate’er it 
bodes. 

Mart. And mine, I promise you; were’t not 
for shame, 

Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. 

into the pit. 

Quin. AVhat, art thou fall’n ? — What subtle 
hole is this, 

WTiose mouth is cover’d with rude-growing 
briers, 

Upon whose leaves are drops of new -shed 
blood 200 

As fresh as morning dew distill’d on .dowers? 
A very fatal place it seems to me.— 

Speak, brother, hast then hurt thee with the fall? 


1 Fainu^h, starve. 


2 Gewral name, i.e. to womanhood in jjeneral. 
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kCH n. Beene 3. 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


ACT II. Beene 


JlaTt. 0 brother, with tlxe dismalFst object 
hurt 204 

That ever eye with sight nia<Ie heart lament! 

Aii/\ [J,s*a/e] jSTow will I fetch the king to 
tind them here, 

That he thereby may give a likely guess 
How these were the}^ that made away his 
brother. [A>«V. 


Mart Why dost not comfort me, and help 
me out I’oo 

From this unliallowMaud bioixl-stained hole/ 
Qain. I am surprised with, an luieoutli ft‘nr; 
A chilling sweat o’er-runs rny trembiijig joints; 
Aly heart suspects more than mine eye can see. 
Mart> To prove thou hast a true-divining 
heart, 



Chu Xay, turn 1 ’ll stop your mouth.— Bring thou her husband.— (Act ii, 3. 183. 


Aaron and thou look down into this den, 

And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 
Qniji, Aaron is gone; and my compassionate 
lieart 

Will not permit mine eyes once to liehold 
The thing whereat it trembles by surmise: 

("), tell me hc>w it is; for ne’er till now 220 
Was [' a cliild to fear^ T know not what. 

Mai-f. Lor<l Bassia.nus lies einbrewed here, 
All on a lieap, like to n slaughter’d Imnb, 

In this detested, dark, blood-drinking ]>it 
Qin'/i. If it be dark, liow dost thou know 
’t is he ? 

Mart Upon his bloody iingxT he doth wear 

* Tu/t>ar=^(^ ns to fear. 


A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
Which, like a taper 211 some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthly cheeks. 
And shows the ragged entrails of the pit: 23c 
Bo did sliine the moon on Pyramus 
When he hy night lay bath’d in maiden blood, 

0 brother, help me with thy fainting hami — 
If fear hath matle thee faint, as me it halli-- 
Out of this fell-devouring* receptacle, 

As hateful as Coeytu.s' misty nnmth, 

Qvm. Beach me thy liaiuh that I may help 
thee out; 

Or, wanting strength to do thee so much good, 

1 may be }>luek’d into the swallowing worn!) 
Of tins deep ])it, })oor Bassianus’ grjive. 240 

« I have no strength to ]jluck thee to the brink. 



Arr n. 


TITUB ANBBONICITS. 


ACT II. Beene 4. 


M((rK X‘>r I iiM to climb witlioiit 

thy hel|>. 242 

Hiy liuud once more; J wilhiot loose 

ag’oiiK 

Till tlion ,‘irt' here nioft, or [ ]»eIow: 

Thou const Hot come to me, — I c*ume to thee, 

[Ftdls in. 

Enfyr BATniXIM'S tvith AaHOX, 

Sdf. Along with me: 1 11 .see wimt hole is 

.."■■■■■'/here,,' 

Aiol wimt he is that umv i.s leap'd into it.— - 
Ba}', \vlr> art thou that lately didst descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth? 

Mart, Th’ unhap}>y son of old Audronicus; 
Brought liitliev in a most unlucky hour, 2?.i 
To find thy hrotluu* Bassianus dead. 

My brother dead! T know thou dost 
but jest: 

H.e and his lady bijtli are at the lodge 
(.‘"pon the aortii side <tf this pleasant chase; 
'Tis not an hour since 1* left him there. 

J/o/f. We know not where you left himu-H 
alive; 

But, out, alas! Inu'e hav t; we found him dead. 

AVe/^Pv* lAmuiA, Titus 

ANnaoNicus, (fud l4UtnuB. ■ 

Tam. Wlau’c is my Im'd the king? 
tS((t. Here, d'amova: though grievM with 
killing grief. 200 

Tafii. Where is thy brother Bassianus? 

Eat. Now to the bottom dost thou search 
my wound: 

Poor Bassianus hert^ lies murdered. 

.7b Then all tt.^o late I bring this fatal writ, 
[(/irliiij a letter to Saturnmus. 
The complot of this timeless^ tragedy; 

And wonder greatly that mauis foce can fold 
In pleasing smiles such murdenms tyranny. 
Eat [ “ An if wo miss to meet him hand- 

Homob% — 

Sweet himtsinan, iJuswrunis 't, is we mean, — 

Ik-i thou so unu!h as dig the grave for him: 270 

Thou know’st onr meaning, Lo<4* for tliy reward 
.Among the iicblles at the elder-tree 
Which overshadcs the tnovith of that same pit 
Whes'e \¥o deoreod to bury Bassianus. 

Do this, and purchase its thy lasting friends.” — 

i Timelei^r. untiiuely. 


0 Taniora! was ever heard the like '?— 

This is the pit, and this the' eider-tree.— 

Look, SIX'S, if you can find the huntsman out 
That should have murderVl Bassianus here. 

A m\ My gmcioiis loivl, here is tlie bag of gold. 

[Ehouiug it. 

Eat. [To Titm] Two of thy whelps, fell curs 
of bloody kind, , 2 Si 

Hav'e here bereft my brother of his life.— 

Six’s, drag them from the pit unto the px'ison: 
There let them l^ide xiiitii we have devis’d 
Some nevei'-heard-of torturing pain for them. 
AVhat, are they in this pit ? 0 won- 
drous thing! 

How eirsily murder is discovered! 

Tit High emperox', upon my feeble km^e 

1 beg this boon, wdth tears not lightly shed, 
Thcit this fell fault of my acciii*sed sons,- 290 
Accursed, if the fault be })rov’d in them, — 

Eat If it be prov’d! you see it is xxpparent— 
Who fouinl this letter ? Tamora, wvis it you? 
Tam. Andronicus himself di{l take it ii].>. 

Tit. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail; 
For, by my father’s reverent tomb, I. vow 
They shall be ready at your highness’ will 
To answer their suspicion with their lives. 

>SV#. Thou shalt not bail them: see thou 
follow me.- ■ 

Some bi'ing tht? murder’d body, some the mu.r- 
dei’ei’s: soo 

Let them not spexik a word, — the guilt is plain ; 
For, by my soul, were there worse end than 
death, 

That end upon them should be executed. 

Ta7}t. Andronicus, I will entreat the ki.ng: 
Fear not thy sons; they slndl do well enough. 
Tit Come, Lucius, come; stay not to talk 
with them. 

[&eu'nt Eattirniiizf^, Tamora^ Aaron.^ 
and Atten.dant% with Quiyttti.% Mur- 
and the hod^ o/Basneoms; then 
Andronicus and Licdus. 

£ Scene IV. .1 nother part of the forest ] 

Enter Hemetrius and Chiron, with Lavinia, . 

ravished; her hands out of] coid hertongm 
cut out. ./ 

Bern. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue eaip, 
speak, C 
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ACT n. Scene -U 


TITUS ANBEUNICUS. 


AC.'T in. Scene 1. 


f'WJio ’t was that eut^ thy tongue and ravish’d 
? thee. 

< (%i. Write <lo\vii thy mind, bewray thy 

i lueaiiing so, 

yAn if thy stumps will let tliee play the scribe. 

Dern. See, how with signs and tokens she 
( can scrowl. 

^ Vlii Go home, call for sweet water, wash 
thy haiids. 

JJem.. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands 
■ to wash; 

And so let ’s leave her tu her silent walks. 

C/ti. An ’twere my case, 1 should go hang 
■; myself. 

: De'm. If thou liadst hands to liel].*) thee knit 
the cord. [Kcemif Demetrius and VInrou. 

El (ter Marcus. 

Mur. Who’s this, — iny niece, — that flies 
away so fast?-* ii 

Cousin, a word; where is your lmsl)aiul? — 

Mf I do dream, would all my wealth would 
\ wake me! 

/ If I do w^ake, some planet strike me down, 

' That I may slumber in eternal sleep! — 
oSpeak, gentle niece, — what stern imgeiitle 
hands 

, Havelopp’d and hew\l and made thy body bare 
;'Of her two hranche.s, — those sweet ornaments, 
/Whose circling shadows kings ]>a^a' sought to 
! sleep in, 

And might not gain so great a happiness 20 
• As have thy love? Why dost not speak tome? — I 
Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, j 

- Like to a bubbling fountain stirr’d with wind, I 
> I h>th rise and fall between thy rosed lips, 

<: Coming and going with thy honey breath. 


ACT 

ScE.N'E L Rome. A sti'eet. 

Enter f^enators, Tribvnesutnd Officers ofJustu% 
uutJi Marti i:s and (juixTUs, hon pass- 
iiig on to the place of exeeution; Titus 
going before, pleading. 

Tit. Hear me, grave hit}ier.s! noble tribunes, 

. stay ! 


But, sure, some Tereiis hath dedotuvd tlna*, 
And, lest thou shouidst detect him, rut thy 
tongue. 

Ah, now thou turiTst a. way' thy face for .shanu*! 
And, notwithstanding all this Joss of Idood, -~ 
As from a conduit with three issuing sp< mts,- ™ 
Yet do thy^ cheeks look red as Titan's face 
Blushing to be encounterVl with a cloml. yc 
vShall I s]>eak for thee I .shall I say t is so i 
Otliat I knew thy hearti and knew the beast, 
That I might rail at him, t<> ease my miml! 
Sorrow concealed, like an o^’eii .sto])p'd, 

Doth burn the iieart to cinders where it is. 
Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue. 

And in a tedioics sampler sew’d her mind; 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee; 
A craftier Tereus, cousin, hast thou met, -n 
And he hath cut those pretty lingers off, 

That could have l»etter sew'd than Philomel. 
0, had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble, like asptui-leaves, n]»ou a lute, 

And make the silken strings d(*lig]it to kiss 
them, 

He would not, then, have touch'd tliem for his 
■.life!. ■ ■ 

Or, had h.e hea,rd the lit^aveniy' harmony 
Wliioh that sweet tongue hath, made, 
HtMvould havedrop])M his knife, and f el laslee]) 
As Cerberus at the Tliraciau poet's feet. 

Come, let us go, and lunke thy father blind: 
For such a sight w'ill blind a fathei’'s eye: 

One hour’sstorm will drown the fragrant meads ; 
What will w'hole months of tea-rs thy father’.s 
eyes I 

Do not (lra%v back, for we will mourn with thee : 
O could our mourning ease thy miseiy! 

[E.reunt. J 


III. 

For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you s(‘enrely shcpt ; 
For ail my hhxjd in Koine’s great quarrel slied; 
For all the fro.sty" nights that I have watch’d; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you see 
Filling the aged wrinkles in, my cheeks; 

Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 

Whose souls are not corrupted as ’tis thought. 
For two-and-twenty sons I never wept, m 


I Cut, ie. cut out. 
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ACT Hi. 1. 


TITUS ANBBONICUS. 


ACT in. {scene 1. 


thrv died in lioiioincs lofty bed. ii 
Fiiv tbt'se, these, Iribttiies, in the dust I mite 
[ Throv'uifj hlnuelf on ike groimd. 
]My heart’s deep languor and iiiy souFs sad 
tears: 

LiU' my tears staticli 11 le eartlFs dry appetites; 
.My sons’ sweet ]>lood will make it shame and 
liush. 

St'nofors^ T/'lbiiiie,>\ Sc. v:ith the 

Pt'tSOUCi'^. 

O eartli, 1 will befriend thee more with raiiij 
Tiiat sliall distil froiit tiiese t\YO ancient urns, 
Than yniitli f u! A prii .shall with all his sho\vers : i 
In suiniiier's drought 1 11 drop upon thee still; I 
In ^\inter with \varm tears 1 11 melt the snowg | 
And keep etermd s}>ring''time on thy face, 

So thou refuse to drink my dear sons’ blood. 

Enii^r Lucius, tnfh hU .word draien, 

O reverend trilnuies! 0 gentle, aged men! 
Unbind .my sons, reverse the doom of death; 
And let me say, that never wept before, 

^ISIy tears are now' prevailing orators. 

Lvc. O u<,)ble father, you lament in vain: 

The trilmnes hear xon not; no man is by; 

And you recount your sorrow's to a stone. 

7’d. Ain Lucius, for thy brothers let me 
plead, — ;k) 

thuve tiibuues, once 'more I entreat of you, — 
Lffc. My gracituis loi’d, no tribune hears you 
speak, 

2'tt; Why, 'tis no matter, man: if they did 
bear, 

Tliey w'ould not mark me; or if they did mark. 
They w'ould not pity me. Yet plead I must; 
And bootless unto them since I complain, 
Tlierefore I tell my sorrow's to tlie stones; 

Who, though they cannot answer my distress, 
Yet in some sort they ’re ].)etter than the tri- 
bunes. 

For that tlu.'v will not intercept ray tale; 40 
When i do wee}>, tlaw' humbly at my feet 
Receive my tears, and seem to w'eep wdth me; j 
And, were tbey but attired in grave w'eeds, 1 
Emue could atlbrci no tribune like to these. j 
A stone is soft as wax, — tribunes more hard 
than stones; 

A stone is silent, and offendeth not,— 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men 
to death. — i 


I But wherefore stand’st thou with thy w'eapon 
i , . . ' drawn! 

I Zt(c. To rescue my tw^o brotliers from tlieir 
I death: 

I F or w’hich attempt the j udges have pronounc'd 
I My everlasting doom of banishment. 5 i 
Tit Ohappymanl they have befriended thee. 

I Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not pe.rceive 
i That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers? 
Tigers must prey; and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how liappjy art thou, tlien, 
From these devourers to be banished !~ 

But wiio comes with our brother Marcus here? 

Enter Marcus and Lavixia, 

Jfarc. Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep; 
Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break: 60 

I bring consuming scrrow' to thine age. 

Tit. Will it consume me ? let me see it, then. 
Mare. This w’as thy daughter. 

Tit. Why, Marcus, so she is, 

Ziw. Ay me, this object kills me! 

Tit Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look 
upon her. — 

Speak, my Lavinia, wiiat accursed hand 
Hath made thee liaudless in thy father’s sight? 
What fool hath added wuiter to the sea, cs 
Or brought a fagot to bright-burning Troy ? 
My grief was at the height before thou carn’st; 
And now', like Yilus, it disdaineth bounds. — 

I Give me a sword, I ’ll chop off my hands too; 
For they have fought for Euine,and all in vain ; 
And they have nurs’d this woe, in feeding life; 
In bootless prayer have they been held up, 
And they have serv’d me to effectless use: 
Now all the service I require of them 
Is, that the one wall help to cut the other. — 
’Tis well, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands; 
For liands, to do Rome service, are but vain. 
Jym. Speak, gentle sister, wdio bath mar- 
tyr’d thee? Bl 

Marc. 0, that delightful engine of her 
thoughts, 

That blahb’d them wdth such pleasing elo- 
quence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow' cage, 
Where, like a sw'eet melodious bird, it song 
Sweet- varied notes, enchanting every ear! 
Znc. O, say thou for her, w'ho hath done 
this deed? 
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ACT HI. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT III. Swiitut 1. 


M(m.\ O, thus I found lier, straying in tliei 

Seeking to liide herself, as doth the deer so 
That iiath receiv’d some uureeuring^ wound. 
Tit. It was my deer; and he that wounded 
her 

Hath Inirt me more than had he kill’d me 
dead: 

For now^ I stand as one upon a rock, 

Environ’d with a Avilderness of sea; 

Who xnarks the waxing tide gi*ow wave by 
■ wave, ■ ■ 

Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 

This way to death my wretched sons are gone; 
Here stands my other son, a banish’d man; 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes: 
But that which, gives my soul the greatest 
spurn, 101 

Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul. — 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight, 

It would have madded me: what shall I do 
Noav I behold thy lively body so '? 

Thou hast no hands to wipe ixway thy tears; 
Nor tongue to tell me wlio hath mai^tyr’d thee: 
Thy husband he is dead; and for his death 
Thy brothers ai'e condemn’d, and dead by 
this.-— JOD 

Look, Marcus I ah, son Lucius, look on lier! 
When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

Marc. Perchance she weeps because they 
kill’d her husband; 

Perchance because she bnoAvs them innocent 
Tit. If they did kill thy husband, then be 
joyful, 

Because the law hathta’en revenge on them. — 
No, no, they would not do so foul a deed; 
Witness the sorrow that their sister makes. — 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips; 120 
Or make some sign how I mny do thee ease: 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, sit round about some foun- 
tain, 

Looking ail downwards, to behold our cheeks 
Ho w they are stain’d, a.s meadows, yet not dry. 
With miry slime left on them by a Hood ? 


1 Unremrmg, incurable. - Bg thU~hj this time! 
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And in the founhun shall we gaze so hmg 
Till the fresh taste be taken frons tliat t'lear- 
iiess,' , , 

And made a brine-pit with our In’tter tears 
Or shall W'c cut away our hands, like thine 
Or shall we bite our tongues, and in (Iuml>- 
shows ici 

Pass the remainder of our Imtefiil days i 
What shall we do ^ let us, that have our tongues, 
Plot some device of further misery, 

To make us wonder’d at in time to come. 

Luc. Sweet father, cease your tears; for, at 
yoiu- grief, 

See how my Avretched sister sobs and Aveeps. 
J/a?'c. Patience, dear niece. — Good Titus, 
dry tbine eyes. 

Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus I brother, well I 
wot 

Thy napkiir^ cannot drink a. tear of mine. 

For thou, man, Imst ilrowivd it Avith 

thine oavu. i-u 

Lm. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wi]>e thycheeks. 
Tit Mark, Mju'cus, mark I I undex’staud 
, her signs: 

Had she a tongue to speak, noAv would she say 
That to her brother Avhich I said to thee: 

His napkin, Avith his true tears all bewet, 

Can do no service on her sorroAvful cheeks, 

O, Avhat a sympathy of woe is tins, - ■ 

As far from help as Limbo is from IdissI 

Enter Aaron. 

Aar. Titus AndroTiieus,my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, — that, if tliou love thy 
sons, :i 5 i 

Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your liand, 

And send it to tlie king: he for the sarno 
Will send thee hither both thy sons alive; 
And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 

Tit O gracious emperor! 0 gentle Auron! 
Bid ever raA^en sing so like a lark, 

That gives sAveet tidings of the suns uprise ^ 
With ail my heart, I’ll send the emperor uio 
My hand : 

Good Aaron, Avilt thou lud|) to chop it 
Lm, Stay, father! for that noble hand of 
thine, 

« Napkiii, Imiulkerc'luef. 



ACT m. Siv,fu> 1. 


TITUS ANDBOKICUS. 


ACT 111 Scene 1. 


TIiat fiaifj thrown down so many enemies, 

Shall no? hf sent; myliatal will serve the t?.irn: 

M y yontlii can 1 spare my blood than yon: 

Ami tljerefoi'o mine shall save my brothers’ 

■lives* ■ 

J/ore. Which of yuxir hands hath not de- 
bnided Eoiih\ 

.And rear'd aloft the Idoody battle-axe, 1G9 
Writing destruction on the enemy's castle U 
iX none ot both but are of high desert: 

My liantl hath l)een but idle; let it serve 
To ransom my two nephews from their death; 
Tlien have [ kept it to a worthy end. 

A*(r. Xay, come, agree whose hand shall go 
along, 

lu>v fear they <lie before their ])ardou come. 
J/u/'c. Aly hand shall gn. 

Lw, By lieaven, it shall not go! 

Tit. Sirs, strive no more: such wither’d 
herbs as these 

Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Sweet father, if .1 shall be thought | 

thv son. ' ISO i 

‘ * ‘ * 1 

Let me redeem tuy lirotliers both from death. 

j/fov. And, for our fathers sake and 
mother’s x'are. 

Now let me show a, brother’s lov»‘ to thee, 

'fit. Agree between you; I will s|>are my 
hautl. 

Lhc. Then 1 'll go fet(jh an axe. 

.lAov*. But 1 will use the axe. 

[AXeintt Liteim and Alarcus. 
Titn Come hither, Aaron; I’ll deceive them 
1 K)th : 

Lend me thy lumd, ami I will give thee mine. 
Jur. If that be ealLl deceit, I will 

be honest, 

And never, whilst I ]i%'e, deceive men so: 190 
But [ ’ll deceive you in another sort, 

..-^nd that you ’ll say, ere half an hour pass. 

[CVfi? of Tituses hand. 

tie‘*o}ter Lrrius and AI arcus. 

Tit. Now stay your strife: what shall be is 
dispatch’d.™ - 

(rofid Aaron, give his majesty my liand: 

Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers; bid him bury it; 


X Cantle, behnet. 


More hath it merited, — that let it have. 

As for my sons, say I account of them 
As jevrels purchas’d at an easy price ; ioo 
And yet dear too, because I bought mine own. 

Aar. I go,. Andronicus: and for thy hand 
■Look by and by to have thy sons with thee: — 

I Their heads, I mean. 0, how this villauj 

I Both fat me with the very thoughts of it! 

; Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 

I Aaron will have his soul black like his face. 

I [EMt. 

I Tit. 0, here I lift tins o3ie hand up to heaven, 

I And bow tins feeble ruin to the earth: 

If any })(>wer pities wretched tears, 

To that I call ! — \_To LaHnia^ ‘What, wilt thou 
kneel with me '? 210 

Do, then, dear heart; for heaven shall hear 
our prayers; 

Or wdtli our sighs we 11 breathe the welkin dim, 
And stain. the sun with fog, as sometime clouds 
When th ey do hng Iii m in th eir melting bosoms. 

Marc. 0 brother, speak with possibility, - 
And do not break into these deep extremes. 
Tit Are not my sorrows deep, having no 
bottom ? 

Then he luy passions bottomless with them. 
Marr. But yet let reason govern thy lament. 
Tif. If there were reason for these miseries, 
Then into liinits could I bind my woes: - 2-21 
Wlien heaven doth wee]), doth not the earth 
overflow i 

If the wunds rage, doth not tlie sea wax mad, 
Threatening the %velkin with his big-swoln 
-face-?- . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 

{ I am the sea; hark, how her sighs do blow! 

! She is the weeping welkin, I the eairth: 

: [[Theii must my sea be moved with her siglis;/ 

! Then must my earth with her continual tears ^ 
I Become a deluge, overflow^’d and drown’d: 230 ; 
I For w'hy iny bow’els cannot hide her woes, ; 

I But like a drunkard must I vomit them. ‘ 

Then give me leave; for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs witli their bitter; 
tongues. 3 

Enter d Memnger^ 2 dth two heads and a hand. 


Mess. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 



2 With possibility -refisonably. 
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ACT HI. Scene 1. 


TITUB ANDBONIOUS. 


ACT in. Scene 2. 


For that good hand thou sent^st the emperor. ! 
Here are the heads of thy two noble sons; | 
And here ’s thy hand, in scorn to thee sent ; 

■ ■ back.,"' 

Tiiy griefs their sport, thy resolutiou mocked; ; 
Tluit w<;»e is n,ie to think upon thy woes -Uu • j 
More 'than remembrance of my fatlieFs (.leath, j 

1 

Jfair. Now let hot ^Etna cool in Sicily, ! 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell! | 

Those miseries are more tliaii may be borne, j 
To weep with them that wee]) doth ease vsome j 
deal; 1 

But sorrow douted-at^ is double death. , . 1 
Ltic, Ah, that this sight should make so | 
dee]) a, wound, I 

And yet detested life not shrink thereat! | 
That ever death should let life bear his name, t 
"Where life hath no more interest but to breathe I ! 

[Larinuf Titus. I 
yiaro. Alas, poor heart, that k iss is comfortless | 
As froi^eu w’ater to a starved snake. j 

Tit. When will this fearful slumber lia,vo | 

. an end i ' I 

Now, farewell, Mattery: die, Am | 
dronicus; ! 

Tl lou dost not slumber : see, thy t wo sons^ heads, ; 
Thy warlike hand, thy mangled daughter here ; ! 
Thy other banisli’d son, Avith this dear sight ; 
Struck pale and bloodless: and thy brother, I, | 
Even like a stony image, cold and numb. I 
Ah, now no more wdll I control thy griefs: | 

.Bend otf thy silver hair, thy other hand 26i 
Gnawing with thy teeth; and be this dismal 
sight 

The closing up of our most wretched eyes: 

Now is a time to .storm; Avhy art thou still? 

Tit Ha, ha, ha! 

Mure. Wliy dost thou laugh ? it fits not 
AAuth this liour. 

Tit. Why, I have not another tear to shed: 
Besides, this sorrow is an enemy, I 

And would usurp ii})on my Avatery eyes, 209 j 
And make them blind Avith tributary tears: j 
Then wiiich Avav' shall I find ReA^'enge’s caA^e? 
For these two heads do seem to speak to me, 
And threat me I shall iieA’er come to bliss | 

Till all tliese mischiefs be retiirntl again * 


Even in their throats that ha A'ec< unmitlt-^d i Inan. 
Come, let me see what task I ha ve to dn. - - 
You lieaA’y^ peo]>le, circle me about, 

That I may turn me to each one of y<>u, 

And sAvear unto my soul to right A'our 
AATOngS. — 

The vow is made. — Come, brother, take a, head ; 
And in this hand the other Avili I Ixsar. — 
Lavinia,tlioii sha.lt be employtl in these things; 
Bear thou my liand, sweet AA'ench, betAveen 
tby teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go get thee from iny sight; 
Thou art an exile, and thoii must mot stay: 
Hie to the Goths, and raise an army there: 
And, if you loA'^e me, as I think you do, 

Let 's kiss and jjart, for Ave have much to do. 

[^Exeunt Titus, Mairu.% aad Lariuia, 
Luc. .FareAvell, Andronicus, my noble fa- 
ther,— 2 S 0 

The wofull’st man tlrnt evev li\'‘d in. Home: 
Farewell, ]>roiid Rome: till Lucius come again, 
He leaA-es his jdedges dearer than his life; 
Farewell, LaAUuia, iny noble sister; 

0, would tliou Avei’t as thou tofore liast been! 
But noAv nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives 
But ill oblivion and hateful griefs. 

If Lucius live, he Avili requite your Avrongs; 
And make. ])roud Baturnine and his empiTss 
Beg at tlie gates, like Ta.rqiiin and his queen. 
Now Avill I to tlie Goths, and raise a poAver, 
To be revengal on Rome and Baturnine. 

Scene II. room in Tituses house, A haiiqiiet 
set out. 

Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, Yocno 
Lucius. 

Tit. So, so; noAv sit: and look you eat no more 
Than will preserve just so much strength in us 
As Avill revenge these bitter Avoes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit tliat soiTow-Avreathen knot: 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, Avant our 
hands, 

And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
WTtli folded arms. Thispoor.right handof mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my Itreast; 

Who, wdieii my heart, all mad with misery, 
Beats in this IioHoav prison of my tleslx, lo 
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- sorrowful. 



in. 


TITUS ANBKOlSriCUS, 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


TIm-» tliUN I it down. — 13 

[ 7 n L< < riff d / 1 Idu m ninp of woo, that thus dost 
talk in si^nsl 

Wlifu ihy pnnr lioan beats with outrageous 
! (eating, 

Tin HI eajist not .strike it thus to make it still. 
Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with groans; 

< )v get: some little knife Ivetweeii thy teeth, 

And against thy heart make tlioii a hole; 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall 
3lay j’lin inti? that sink, and, soaking in, 

Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 
JLjr>‘. Fie, brother, lie! teaeh her not thus 
to lay 21 

Stieli A’ifdeut hands upon her tender life. 

Tit. How nr)w! has sorrow made thee dote 
ahvaily ? 

"Why, 31 arcus, no man should be mad but 1. 
3Vlmt violent liands can she lay on her life? 
Ah, wherefore tlost thou urge the name of 
hands;-- ■ • 

To bid *Kneas tidl the tale twice o’er, 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable? 
0 , hajalk* not tlie theme, to talk of handvS, 29 
Lest we rememlaa* .still that we have none,— 
Fie, tie, hf)w fi’anticly 1 .s(j[uare my talk,— 

As if we shouhl foi’get we laid no hands, 

If Marcus did not name the wonl of haiidal— - 
(Sane, let 's fall to; and, gentle gh'l, eat this:— , 
Here is no drink! — Hark, 3:Iareas, what she | 
^ says;— ■ ■ 

I eaii iiiterpivt all her niai'tyr'd signs;— 

She says she drinks no <.>t]ier drink but tears, 
Brew’d with her soitow, meshtD upon her 
cheeks 

Speech less complainer, I will learn thy thought ; 
lu thy dumb action will I be as perfect ho 
A s begging hermits in their holy prayers: 

Tlioii shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to 
lieaven, 

.'Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 
But 1 of tliestj will wrest an alphabet, 

And by still - practice learn to know thy mean* 
ing. 

Liu\ Good graiidsire, leave these 
bitter deep laments: 

Make my aunt merry with some ydeasing tale. 

I Me^hd, Le. mashed, as though the tears and sorrow 
were mixed together, like malt and water. 

. 2 Still, constant. 


Marc. Alas, the tender boy, in passion mov'd. 
Doth weep to see his graiidsiiVs heaviness. 

Tit. Peace, tender sapling; thou art made 
of tears, 50 

i And tears will quickly melt tliy life away. — 

; [J/arciis strl/ces the dish -irlth a hiife. 

! 3Yhat dost thou strike at, 3Iarens, xvith thy 
i knife? 

j Marc. At that that I have kill’d, my loi'd,— 
a %. 

Tit. Out on thee, iniirderer ! tlioukilFstiny 
heart; 

3Iine eyes are cloy’d with viexv of tyranny; 

A deed of death done on the innocent 
Becomes not Titus’ brother: get thee gone; 

I see thou art not foi-^ ray eompaiiy. 

Marc. Alas, my lord. I have but kill’d a lb”. 

7'it. But how, if that fly had a father and 
mother? m 

Ho'w would he hang his slender gilded wings. 
And buzz ianienting doings in the air! 

Poor harraless lly, 

That, with hi.s })retty buzzing melody, 

Caine here to make us ineiTy; and thou liast 
kill’d him. 

Marc. Pardon me, sir; it was a black ill- 
fa voiir’d fiy. 

Like tothe empress’ 3Iooi.’; thereforel kill’d him, 
77?. 0,0, O, 

Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. TO 
Give me thy knife, I will insult on him; 
i Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor 
; Gome hither puryiosely to poison me. - 
There ’s for thyself, and that ’s for Tam ora. — 
Ah, sirrah! 

1 think, we are not brought so low 
I But that between us we can kill a fly 
; That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 

J/arr. Alas, poor man 1 grief has so Avrought 
on him, 79 

j He takes false shadows for true substances. 

Tit Cbme, take a way . — Lavinia, go with me : 
i I’ll to tliy closet; and go read with thee 
I Sad stories clianced in the times of old. — 

; Come, boy, and go with me : thy ^sig])t is young, 

I And thou shalt read wiien mine begin to 
j drizzle. 
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ACT IV. fc5can« 1. 


TITUB ANDBONICUB. 


ACT IV. Swjw 1. 


,'ACT 

Bokne L Borne. The ffarden of Titif£^ 
house. 

Enter Titus and Marci s. Then enter Young 
Lucius, running.^ with booh nnder Ins ann^ 
irkich ke lets fall^ and Latinia rmining 
after him.. 

You7ig Luc. Help, <fmn«kire, myjuuit 
Lavinia 

Follows me every where, I know not why: — 
Good uncle Marcus, see how swift she comes.— 
Alas, sweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 
J/arc. Stand b}' me, Lucius; do not fear 
thine aunt. 

Tit. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee 
harni. 

Young Luc. Ay, Avhen niy father was in 
Borne slie did. 

Mare. What means my niece Lavinia hy 
these signs t 

Tit; Fear her not, Lucius: — somewhat doth 
vshe mean : > - 0 

See, Lucius, see lunv much she makes of thee: 
Somewhither would she h.‘ive thee go with her. 
All, boy, Cornelia never with moi'e care 
Bead to her sons than she hath read to thee 
Sweet poetry and Tully's Orator. 

Man'. (Janst thou not guess wherefore she 
plies thee thus'? 

Young Luc. My lord, I know not, I, nor can 
. I guess, . 

Unless some lit or frenzy do possess her: 

For I have heard my grandsire say full oft, 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 
And I have read that Hecuba of Troy 20 
Ban mad through sorrow: that made me to 
fear; 

Although, my lord, I know my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e’er my mother did, 

And would not, but in fury, fright my youth: 
Which made mo down to Ihrow my books, and 

Causele.ssd perhaps. — But pardon me, sweet 
aunt: 

And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 


1 Caimle^s. an a <1 verb. 
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IV. 

I will most wiliingly attend your ladyship. 
Marc. Lucius, 1 will. 

[^luwvinla turns over with her stunq^s the 
books ivhiah L ucius has Jet fall. 

Tit. How now, Lavinia ! — Marcus, \^’hat 
means this ? :io 

Some book there is that she desires to see. — 
Which is it, girl, of tiiese?— Open thein, lioy. — 
But thou ait deeper read, and bettei* skill’d: 
Come, and take elioiee of all ray librar}', 

And so beguile thy soitow, till the heavens 
Be veal the damn’d contriver of this deed,-- 
Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus? 
Jfare. I think she means that tliere was more 
than one us 

Confederate in the fact;— ay, more there was; 
Dr else to heaven slie heaves tliem for i-evenge. 
Tit. Lucius, what book is that she t<.>sseth so ? 
Young Luc. Grandsire, ’tis Ovid's Aletamor- 
phoses; 

My mother gave it me. 

Marc. For love of her that ’s gone, 

Perhaps she cull’d it from among the rest. 

Tit. Soft! see how busilyshetvirns the leaves! 

■ ■■ [lielpuui her. 
What woiikl she find?— Lavinia, shall 1 read? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 

And treats of Tereiis’ treason and his rape ; 
And j‘ape, I fear, was root of thine anuoy. 
Marc. See, bi‘othei’, see.; note lio'w she quotes- 
the leaves. ^ r.o 

Tit. Lavinia, wertthou thussiupiris’d, sweet 

girl, 

Bavish’d and wrong’d, as Fliiiomela was, 
Forc’d inthe ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods? — 
Bee, see! — 

Ay, such a place there is, 'where we tlid hunt — 
0, had we never, never hunted there I — 
[[Pattern’d by that the poet here describes, ■ 
By nature made for murders a,nd bo’ rapes.] > 
i/arc. 0, why should nature build so bml a,' 
.'.den, 

Unless the gods delight in tragedies? «;o 
Tit Give signs, sweet girl, — for he re are none 
but f riends, — 


2 QnotcSy i>!>scrves. 





TITUS ANDB.ONICUS. 


W bat ibfiuau ba'd it was <lui‘st <lo the deed: 
[]Ur sbnsk tjot Sa,tunjiu<.\ as l\avqi'iiii erst, 
That left, the rain]i to siij in Lnereee' ]*ed?]] 
J/o/r. Sit down, sweet niece:— bix>tlie;i\ sit 


Ouwn hv me.— 


Apolbi, Pallas^ Jove, or Mercniy, . 

Inspire me, that [ may tliis treason lindl™ 


act IV. Scmel. 

My lord, look here: — look lieie, Lavinia: 

This sandy plot is plain; guide, if thou caiist, 
This after me, when I have wnit my name 
Without the help of any hand at all Vi 
\He writes his name with his staffs and 
guides it tvith his feet and mouth. 
Curs'd be that heart that forced us to this shift ! — 




h'.- 




Tit. O, do 5’e roud, my lord, what she hath writ?--(Act iv. 1. 77.) 


Write thou, g'ood niece : and here disjduy, at last, 
^Miat Crod will have discover’d for revenge: 
Heaven gui<le tliy pen to print thy sorrows 
plain, 

Tiiat we may km.>w the traitors and the truth! 
\_She fahrs tin staff in her month., und 
gniih‘s it with her si nmps., ami writes, 
lit. O, do ye read, my lord, wliat she liath 

writ t— 

Sfn/W((7n^ — iliiroH — ih'metrinsr 
J/o, / V W ha t, w h at ! — t h e 1 u stf ii 1 sons of Tain ora 
Perfornun's of this heinous, bloody deed? so 
T(f. Malta i dom inator jhI /, 

Tam ientns andis .strfera.' tarn- leatns ridesT^ 

I Sinin'utti -vlolnthnr. 

'! /.<?, lord of p‘e,*n luaven, are you so slow’ to hear, so 
slow to see, crimes? 


Jlarc. OjCalm thee, gentle lord ; althougl 1 1 know 
There is enough written upon this earth 
To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts, 

And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 

My lord, kneel down with Tue; Lavinia, kneel; 
A nd kneel, sweet boy, the Eomaii Hector’s hope ; 
And swear with me,— as, with the woful fere^' 
And father of that chaste dislionoiir’d dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece’ rape, — 
That we will prosecute, by good advice, 92 
Mortal revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 
And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 

[] Tit, ’T is sure enough, an you knew how. ^ 
But if you h unt these hear- whelps, th en beware ; ^ 
The dam will wake; and, if she wind you once, J 


» spouse, mate; the liusltaud being Collatinus. 
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ACT IV. Scene L 


TITUS ANDBONIUUa 


IV, Sivnc 2. 


Sluf 's witli tiie lion deeply still in league, 

, AikI lulls him whilst she phiy eth on her back, 
'iAiid wlien he sleeps will she do what she list. 

I You 're a young hiiutsman, Marcus; let ’t alone; 
And, come, 1 will go get a leaf of lu'ass, 102 
' A.!u 1 with a gad of st-eeh will write these words, 

! And lay it by: the .angry northern wind 
/ W ill blow these sa,iids5like Silwrs leaves, abroad, 
i Ami where ’s yfuir lesson, theu.'^ — Boy, what 
^ say you i 

\ say, iny lord, that if I were amaii, 

< Theirmothei^’s bed-chamber shoiikl not lie safe 
) For these bad bondmen to the yoke of Eome. 
j J/u/v. Ay, that ’s my boy ! thy father hath 
I full oft 110 

) For his ungrateful country done the like. 

J Young Luc. And, uncle, so will I, an if I live.] 
lit Come, go with me into mine armory; 
Lucius, I dl fit thee ; and withal, my boy, 
Shalt Ccarry from me to the empress' s(Uis 
Presents that I intend to send them both: 
Come, come; thou ’It. do thy message, wilt thou 
not? 

Young Lua. Ay, Avith my dagger iu their 
bosoms, grandsire. 

Tit. No, boy, not so; I ’ll teach thee another 
course.— ■ 110 

LaAUuia, come.— Marcus, look to rny house: 
Lucius a, ml I di go l>rave it at the couj't; 

Ay, marry, will Ave, sir; and we ’ll be waited on. 
[Rmint Titu.% Lavinia, and Young Lnd us. 
Marc. 0 heavens, can you hear a good man 
groan, 

And not relent, or not compas.sion him ? — 
Mrircus, attend him in his ecstasy, 

That hath more sears of soitoav in his heart 
Tliau foemeu’s ma,i‘ks upon his batteiM shield; 
But yet so just that he Avill not revenge: — 
Bevenge, ye h eavens, for old Androuicus ! 

SoENK II. 7 Vu‘ s>nne. A room in tJw pctlace. 

£ntm\from onp side, Aarox, IAcmetrius, and 
ChllRnx ; from t/m other side, yofJNa 
Li'cirs, at/d an Attendant, V'ith a hvmlle 
ofvrMpous. iuid rerses writ upon them* 

Chi. Ihunetriiis, here's the .son of Lucius; 
He Irnth .scane message to deliver us. 

Gad of tttijlvii used by the iincieuts in wit- 

iu^ on WiLA:, 
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Aar. Ay, some mud mc.s.'i'age from his mud 
grandfather. 

Young Luc. My lords, with all the humble- 
ness I may, 

I gi'eet your hoiion3*s from Androiiicu.s, — 
[dsuV/e] And }>ray the Uomaii gixl.s {'onfouiid 
you both! 

Oramercy, lovely Lucius: Avhat ’s the , 
iieAvs ? 

Youmj Luc. That you are both' 

decipher’d,- that’s the news, 

For villains mark’d Avith ra[>e.] — ]May it please ■ 
you, 

YEy grandsire, well advis’d, hath sent by me 
The goodliest wea[M.nis <4' his armory it 

To gratify your hoiuatrable youth, 

The hope of Eome; foj- so he bade me say; 
And so I do, and with his gifts pVeseiit 
YYmr lords] lips, that, Avhenever you have need. 
You ma.}" be armed and appointed well: 

And -so [ leaAT you botli, — [*bs*?ye] like blooily 
villains. 

{^dlreunt Young Lucies aud Afterniant. 
Don. AYhat ’.s liere? Asiaul]; and Avritteii 
round about? 

Let’s see: — 

[Beads] /nfeffei'Ttia', mlrri.'i^jtc' 20 

A'ok efjd etc 

Chi. 0, ’fc is a verse in Iloi*a,ee; I kin.>w it well : 
I rea<I it in the grammar ioiig ago. 

Aar. Ay, ju.st,'^ — averse in Horace; — laght^ 
you have it. — 

Now, wliat a thing it is to be an 'assl 
Here ’s no sound jest \ th’ old man liath found 
their guilt; 

And sends them Avea.pons wra]>p’d aliout Avith 
lines 

That AAanuid, beyond their feeling, to the quick. 
But were our Avitty empre.s.s AVeli a-foot, 

Blie would apjdaud Androuicus’ conceit: 

But let her rest in her unrest a.Avhile. 

And noAV, young ha -ds, Avas't not a ]iap])Ystar 
Led us to Eome, shangers, and more than so, 
Capth"e.s, to be adAxmeed tt> tiiis height? 

It did me good, before the palatu^gate 
To brave the tribune in his biv^ther’s heaihig. 

Decipher'd, ie. diseovertu!. 

3 The man of Btaiuleas life and free from sin needs not 
the darts or the liow of the Alauriun. 

.so. 



TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT TV. Scene 2, 


At.‘’r IV. 2. 


Blit lae luoiv "ooil, tu .see so great a 

lord 

B^iselv iiisinuMlo and .H*iid us gifts. 

, IL-id fto u<it I'uasoii, Lord Demetrius/ 

!>iil you not uso liis daughter very frieiidJy/ 

[ Would wt' luuJ. a tiiousaiid Domaii 
■ , dames, " ■ . ■ .■ 41 

At siieh a bay, ]y turn to .serve our lu.st 
Chi A ehariiabie wisli and full of love. 
A*(t\ Here lack.'- bui your mother for to say 

■ ■■ amen. 

Chi And that wituia .she fur twenty thou- 
sand lllolV. 

ihm, t'eane. let n.s go: and [iray to all the 

■ g’od,s 

Bor our beloved niotlier in lier ]'>aiii.s, 

. Aiii\ Jh’ay to the devils; tlie gods have given 
' ‘ ^ ' 3 [ * ui'iAi ii'Hh iti. 

Why dot hei'm|ierur'struni[)Blstloin‘ish 
tliiisf 49 

ilti B»elike for jnv the einperoJ’ hath a .sun, 
Ikih, tS<4lI who ei aims iiere/ 

EnCr o Jkn*.s'o, a hhtckamoor Child 

At JffT ffi'iilK, 

Aif(\ Hood morrow, iord.s: 

tell UH', did you Aaron the IMoor/ 
dor. Well, nnav or le-ss.^ or ne‘er a wliitatall, 
Here Aaron i.s; and what witli Aaron now/ 
AVa <> gentle Aaron, ue are all undone! 
Now help, <»v woe betide thee evennored 
dor, Wliy, what a eaterwauding dost thou 
kee| > ! 

What dost rliouwra] Kind fumble in tliinearms? 
Aiir. (X that wdtich I would hide from 
lieaven’’s eye. 

Our empre.s.s' slmnie and .stately Rome's dis- 
gniee! — 60 

She is ileliverd, lords,- -.she is deliver'd. 

' UdoA To whom/ 

, A'l/r, [ mean, sliels laonght a-bed.] 

Jar. 'Well, God 

Give her good rest! "Wliat hath he sent her? 
Xar. A devil 

duA Why, then site’s the devil’s dam; a 

joyful issue. 

\ C joyle.s.sdisnialblack,andsorrowful 

/ issue: 

; Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad 
(.‘Amongst the faire.st breeders of our clime: 


' The empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal, ^ 
And bids thee christen it with thy dagger’s 
point. 7 o5 

, Aar. Zoimd.s, ye whore! is black so base a; 

I ■ ■ hue? — ' ■'> 

. Sweet blowse,Wouareabeauteousblossom, sure. \ 

, Dem. A^'iHain, what bast thou done I / 

: dar. That which thou canst not undo. j 

' C/ii Thou hast undone our mother. / 

Acfr. Tillain, I have done thy mother. ■; 

' ./Jem. And therein, helii.sh dog, tlioii hast/ 

undone her. !; 

' AYoe to her chance, and damn’d lier loathed ') 

I choice! ( 

! Accui-s’d the dispring of .so foul a lieiid! ] 

1 Chi It shall not live. so 

.lor. It .shall not die. 

Jh/r. Aaron, it nm.st; the mother wills it so. 
Aar. W"hat, mirst it, nurse/ then let no man 
but I 

Do execution on ni}' flesh and l.)loi)d. 

I IJm. I 'll broach - the tadpole on my rapier’s 
point:—- 

Nurse, give it me; my .sword sliall soon dis- 
: patch it. 

Aar. [Sooner this sword shall ])lough thy^ 
bowels up. 3 ^ 

[Tal'e.^ the C/nld from the A\rre^ and drattx 
>Stay, murderous villains ! will you kill your 
I brother/ 

i [ Now, by the burning tapers of the sky, 

That shone so briglitly when this boy was got, 

, He dies upon my scimitar’, s .shaip point 01 

I That touches this my tir.st-born son and heir! 

I tell yon, yonngling.s, not Eiiceladus, 

! W ith all ] lis th reateu ii 1 g ban <iof Ty ph on’s brood , 

, Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 

, Shall .seize this prey out of his father’s hands. 

I What, what, ye sanguine, shall ow'-h earted boys ! 
i Y e white-lim’d wj i lls I ye alehou se painted sign.s ! 

! Coal-black is better than another hue, 

I In that it scorns to bear another hue; ino 
' For all the water in the ocean 
Gan never turn the swan’s black leg.s to -white, 
Although she lave them hourly in the flood, 

' Tell the empress from me, I am of age 
I To keep mine own, — excu.se it how^ she can. 


l Bloum^wench. 

3 Broach, i,e. pierce, as with a spit; P. hrocke. 
3 The empress, pronoun ee th' empereh'S. 
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ACT IV, 2. 


TITUS ANDRONieUS. 


ACT IW 


Dem, "Wilt tliuii betray thy noble mistress ^ 

thus? I 

J £ ,.1 ar. My mistress is niy mistress ; this,^ my- i 
|t . . ■ self,’ — ■■ ■ ' ■ j 

;The vigour and the picture of my youth; j 
;This before all the world do I prefer; 109 i 
jThis maugre ail the worhl will I kee|) saie, ! 

‘‘ Or some of you shall smoke for it in Eorne. i 
Ikm. By this our mother is for ever sham'd.] | 
C7ii Rome will despise her for this foul | 
escape.- ; 

iVw. The emperor, in his rage, will doom 
her death. . 

C/ii I blush to think upon this ignomy. j 
J err. Why, there ’s the privilege your beauty i 

■ bears: i 

Fie, treacherous hue, that will betray with | 

blushing ; 

The close enacts and counsels of tlie heart I , 

Here's a young lad fram’d of anotimr leer: ' 

Look, how the black slave smiles u})on the 
father, rjo ' 

As who should say, ^"'Old lad, I am thine own.” ! 
THe is your brother, lords; sensibly fed ; 

)Of that self-blood that first gave life to you; I 
;'Ancl from that womb where you imprison’d | 
f ■ were , | 

;-He is enfranchised and come to liglit; 
jNay, he ’s your brother by the surer side, 

$ Although my seal be stamped in Lis face. ] 

Aai’on, what shall I say luito the em- 
press? 

Dem. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be 
done, 1 

And we will all subscribe to tliy a<lviee: iso , 
Save thou th,e (diild, so we may all be safe. 

^lar. Then sit we down, and let us all consult. 
My son and I will have the wind of you; 

Keep tliere: Jiow talk at ])lea,sure of ymur j 
safety. \They siL '■ 

Dem. How many women sav' thi.s child of ■ 

■ ■' hk?^ 

Aar. Why, so, brave lords !*^ when we join ; 
in league, 

I am a iamb: lait if you ])ravo the Moor, i 
The chafed boar, the mouutaiu lioness, I 

The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms. — 

But say, again, how many saw the cliild? 140 i 

1 T/<Cs',, ie. the t-hild, > i?.<vw/3o~toansgi'es3ion, shame. ! 

3 a tlissylliible, ! 

23(1 


Cornelia the midwife and myself: 
And no one else but the deliver'd empress. 
Aar, The empress, the nndwife, and your- 
self: — 

Two may keep counsel when thethird kaway :• 
Go to the empress, tell her this I said: — 

[//e sfabif her: she sereams (fufl di.es. 
Weke, wekel — so cries a ]>ig[>re]>arkl to the spit, 
Dem. W'hatmean’ct thou, Aaron ^ wh<?refon‘ 
didst thou this ? 

Aar, 0 Lord, sir, ’tis a deed of policy: 
Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours, — 

A iong-tongu’d babbling gossip? no, lords, no: 
And now be it knowui to you my full intent. 
Kot far, one Midi lives, my countiyman; ins 
His wife but yesteimight was brought to bed; 
His cliild is like to her, fair a.s you are: 

Go pack‘d with him, and give the mother gold, 
And tell them botli the circumstance f>f all; 
And how by this tludr child shall ])e advanc’d, 
And he received for the empeiY>r’s lieir. 

And substituted in tJie place of mine, me 
To calm this tempest whirling in the court; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his owm. 
Hai'k ye, lords; ye see I have given her ].)hysic, 
[Polmtiny to the iVrrse, 
And you must needs bcwstow*'’ lier fuiicral; 

The fields are near, ami VdU are gallant grooms: 
This done, see that you take no longer days, 
But send the midwife }>resently to me. 

The midwife and the nume well made away, 
Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Chi. Aaron, I see thou wilt not trust, the air 
With secrets. 

Dem. For this cart? of Tam<->ra, 170 

Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

Demetrlm and Chiron heoriny 
off the dead A" urse. 

Aar. Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow tiies ; 
There to dispose this treasure in mine arms, 
And secretly to givet the em])ress’ friends. — 
Come on, you thick-lipjvd slave, 1 11 bear you 
lienee; 

For it is you that |mts us to our shifts: 

I ’ll make you feed on lierries and on routs, 
And feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave; and bring you up ire 
To be a warrior and command a cani]K [Erit. 


^ iYic/r-nmke an nrniiigemeni with. s lie.stoiif -s.ee to. 



TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


ScK'NK 1 1 1. T!i*: sume, A public 2^luce. ■ 

Titvs, hcurticj ucroiCfi if'itk lettem at the 
ctalt^ of t/haa ; v'ifh him Marcus, Young 
L ucii’s, 'Publius, Sempronius, CJaius, mid 
other tJeutleme/2^ iviih hears. 

Tit. (.Vnue, Marcus, couie: — kinsmen, this is 
the way. — 

Sir liny, now let me see yunr archery; 

Look ye draw home enougli, and is there 
straight. — « 

Terras ^ .. ! strtw t rell'i e it: 

Be YOU remember’d, Marcus, she \s gone, she ’s 
. fled.-™- 

Sirs, take you to yuiu* tools. You, cousins, 
sliall 

tro sound the ocean, and cast your nets: 
Happily you may catch her in the sea,; 

Yet there V as little justice as at land:- - 
No; Publius and Seiapronius, you must do it; 
'Tis you must dig with mattock and with 
spade, 11 

And fueree the inmost centre of the earth: 
Then, when you come to Pluto’s i*egion, 

I pray you, deliver him this jietition; 

Tell him, it is fm* justice and for aid, 

And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Eoine, — 
Ah, Rome !- - - Well, well ; 1 1 uade thee miserable 
What time I tlirew tlie people’s suffrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o’er me. — 
Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 
And leave yon not a man-of-war unsearch’d: 
This wicked emperor may have shipp’d her 
hence; 23 

And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 

Mare. O Publius, is not this a heavy case, 
To see thy noble uncle thus distract? 

Fid). Therefore, my lord, it highly us con- 
cerns 

By day and night t’ atteiul liim carefully, 
Ami feed his humour kindly as we may, 

'rill time beget some careful remedy. 30 
Marc. Kinsmen, his sorr<)w.s ai‘e past remedy. 
Join witlj the Goths; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak uu Rome for this ingi’atitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 


Tit. Publius, how now! how now, myimis- 
■' ■■■'ters! . 'What, . 

Have you met with her? 

Pub. No, my good lord ; but Plato sends 
you word, 

If you will have Revenge from hell, you shall: 
Marry, for Justice, she is so employ’d, 

He thinks, with Jove in hea ven, or somewhere 
else, 40 

So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 
Tit. He dotli me wrong to feed me with 
delays. 

I ’ll dive into the burning lake below, 

And pull her out of Acheron by th’ heels. — 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we, 

No big-bon’d men fi-am’d of tlie Cyclops’ size; 
But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back. 

Yet wrung- with wrongs more than our hacks 
can l>eaf: 

And, sitlv there’s no justice in earth nor hell, 
will solicit heaven, and move the gods 
To send down Justice for to wreak ^ our 
wrongs.- 51 

Gome, to this gear.- -You ’re a good archer, 
Marcus; [//« gives them the arrows 

Ad Joremy that’s for you: — here, Ad! 
nem : — '■ ' 

Ad Afartem, that’s for myself: — 

Hei’e, boy, 7b Fallas: — here, To Alereun/:^ 

7\) Saturn^ Cains, not to Saturnine; 

You w'ere as good to shoot against the wind. — 
To it, boy. — Mjircus, loose when I bid. — 

Of my word, I have written to effect; 

There ’s not a god left unsolicited. (50 

Afare. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into 
the eoimt: 

\Ye will afflict tlie emperor in his pride. 

Tit. Now, masters, draw^ \Theij — 
O, well said, Luciiisl — 

Good boy, in Virgo’s lap; give it Pallas. 

Alare. Aly lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon ; 
Your letter is with J upiter by this, 

[ Tit. Ha, ha! : 

Publius, Publius, what hast thou done? 

See, see, thou ’st shot off one of Taurus’ horns. : 

' Marc. This was the spor-t, my lord: when; 

Publius shot, TO ; 

The Bull, being’ gall’d, gave Aries such a knock ■' 


1 Ter ran, Ac., Astvica has left the eartli. 


2 pressed. 


3 IFrca/l'™ revenge. 


ACT IV. Scene 


TiTlTS ANDEONICm 


i\CT IV. Scene 4 . 


'That down fell both the Eanrs horns in the j 
■ court; 72 ■ 

/And who should lind them but the empress’ : 

villain I j 

/She laugh'd, and told the Moor he should not J 
ciioose ^ -■ j 

J; But give them to his master for a present. | 
'j :fiV. Why, there it goes: God give his lord- j 
< ship joy!] | 

£}iter a Clown 'with a hashet^ wnd two pigeons 
in it. 

News, news from heaven I Marcus, the post is 
come,— 

Sirrah, wdiat tidings? have you any letters'? 
Shall I have justice? what says Jupiter? to 
Clo, 0 , the gibbet-maker ? he says that he 
hath taken them down again, fur the man 
must not be bang’d till tlio next week. 

Tit, But what says J upiter, I ask thee ? 

Ch. Alas, sir, I know not d upiter; I never 
drank with him in ail my life. 

Tit, Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 
Olo. Ay, of my pigeons, sir; nothing else. 
Tit AVhy, tlidst thou not cunm from heaven? 
CIo, From heaven I alas, sir, I never came 
there: God forbid I should be so bold to press 
to heaven in my young days. Why, I am 
going with my pigeons to the tribunal plebs, 
to take up a matter of brawl betwixt my uncle 
and one of the emperiaFs men. 04 

iilarc. Why, sir, that is as tit as can be to 
serve for your oration; and let him deliver the 
pigeons to the emperoi'* from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can 3-011 deliver an oration to 
the emperor witli a grace? 

CJo. Na}", trill}', sir, I never could sa3'’grace^ 
in all mr life. 101 

Tit. Sirrah, come hither: make no more ado, 
But give your pigeons to the emperor: 

B}' me thou shalt have justice at Ids hands. 
Hold, hold; meanwhile here’s mone}' for thy 
charges. — 

Give me pen and ink. — 

Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a suppli- 
cation ? 

Clo. Ay, sir. los 

Tit. Then here is a supplication for you. 

1 Grace, aii obvious quibble on the two meanings of the 
wonl 


And when \'ou come to him, at tlie first ap- 
proach, ,you must kneel; then ki.ss his foot; 
then deli 'ver up \'our pigeons; and then look 
for \'oiir rewTird. Pll be at haml, sir; hoo 
3'oii do it bravehv 

Clo. I warrant 30311, sir, let me alone. 

7 Ht. Sirrah, hast thou a knife? come, let 
me- see it.— 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration; 

For thou hast made it like an humble sup- 
pliant: — 

And when thou hast given it to the emperor, 
.Knock at ray door, and tell me v'hat he says. 
Clo. God he with 3 ^ 311 , sir; I will. .l-jo 
I Tit. Come, Marcus, let us go.- -Publius, 

I follow' me. I Ewe ?nft. 

i 

1- 

I Scene IY. The same. Before the /ndace. 

i 

I Enter S.vtuuninus, Tamora, I>F;:\n':TRii:s, 
Chiron, Lords^ and others; S<ftn minus 
■with the arrow.^ in his hand that Titus shot. 

Sat. YI13', lords, wdiat wrongs are these! 
WTis ever seen 

An emperor in Home thus overliorne. 
Troubled, confronted thus; and, fur tlF extent 
Of egal justice, us’d in such contempt? 

M3^ lonls, you know', as do the migblfid gods, 
How'ever these disturbers of our peace 
Buzz ill the people’s ears, thei'e naught hath, 
pass’d, 

But even with law, against the wilful sons 
i Of old Andronicus. And wdiat an if 9 

His sorrow's have so overw'helra’d his wdts, — 

! Shall we be thus atiiicted in his w'reaks, 

; His fits, his frenz}', and his bitteiaiess ? 

And lU-iw' he wudtes to heaven for liis redress: 
See, here’s To Jove, and this To Jlereun/; 
This To Apollo; this To the god of war ; — 
Sw'eet scrolls to II3' about the streets of Home! 
What’s this but lilielling against tlie senate, 
And bln, zoning^ our injustice every where ? 

A goodly- humour, is it not, m}' lords? r.) 
As wdio wmuld say, in Home no juNtice were'. 
But if I live, his feigned et'stasies 
Shall be no shelter to these outrages: 

But he and his sliali know' that justice lives 
In Saturnimis’ health; w'hom, if slie sleep, 

a Blazoning, proclaiming. 
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M:\ iV, ^criir 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


II aw,-(k)\ as she in fury siiall 
I'nt oil the proiulst eonspiratur that lives. 

7 ^ly o5-a(‘ions lord, niy lovely Saturnine, 
Lonl oi nty life, (‘oiuniairler of rny thoughts, 

( 'aim ihee, and i>ear rhe faults of Titus’ age, 
11 f etleets of soii'ow fm* liis valiant sons, 30 
'\\ hose loss hatli pierc'd liim deep and scant’d 
his heart; 

And raiher i'oinfort his distressed plight 
Ilian pro>e<'ute the meanest or the best 
lAir these eonteni[itN. — lYliy, thus it 
shall become 

iliglnwitted Tainora to gioze %Yith all: 

But, lltus, 1 have touch'd thee to the quick, 
11 ly life-blood out: if Aaron now be wise, 
Then is all safe, the anchor's in the port. — 

Etiti>A' CU\aui, 

How now, gcKhl fellow! woiddst thou speak 
with us.^ 

( Yea, hirsooth, an your mistross-ship be 
cunperial. 40 

T>Jui, Empress I am, hut yonder sits the 
einper* »r. 

i io. "!' is he.— (lod and Saint Stephen give 
you godden:*- I have brought you a. letter and 
a couple of pigeons iiere. 

[YfC/?ov?b(!('/,s‘ t'mth the letter, 
Sat. (Jo, take him away, and hang him pre- 
sent ly. 

i1u. How much money must I have? 

Tam. C-oine, sirrah, yon must be bang’d. 
Oh\ hfang’d! by Tlady, then I have brought 
up a, neck to a fair end. gitarded. 

iSat. Despiteful and intolerable wrongs I 
Shall I endure this monstrous vilLiny? r»i 
I know from whence this same device proceeds: 
l\!ay this be borne, —as if his traitorous sons, 
That diial by law for murder of our brother, 
ifave by my means been butclier’d wrong- 
fully? — 

do, drag the villain hither by the hair; 

Nor age mu’ honour shall shape- jni^dlege: — 
For this proud mock I ll he thy slaughter-man; 
Sly frantic wixdch, that holp’st to make me 
great, ' ■ so 

In hope thyself should govern Borne and me. 


2 Qoddeu, “ good evening.” 
Shwpe, procure liini. 


Enter -;Emilii:s. 


What news with thee, JEmilius? 

JEmil. Arm, arm, iny lord, — Borne never 
had more cause I 

The (xotlis have gather’d head ; and witli a 
power ^ 

Of high-resolved men, bent to the spoil, 

They hither march amain, under coudiict 
Of Lucius, sou to old Andronieus; 

Who threats, in course of his revenge, to do 
As much as ever Chriolamis did. 

Sat. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths? 
These tidings nip me; and I hang the head 
As bowers with frost, or gj'ass beat down witli 
stoi’ins : Ti 

Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach ; 

’Tis he the common people love so much; 
Alyself hath often oveiiieard them say— 
When I have \valked like a pnivate man — 
That Lucius’ banislmient was wrongfully, 
And they have wish’d that Lucius were their 
emperor. 

Tam. Why should you fear? is not your 
city strong? 

Sat. A,y, but the citizens favour Lucius, 
And will revolt from me to succour him. so 
Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like 
thy name. 

Is the sun di min’d, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that witli the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody: 

Even so imayst thou tlie giddy men of Bonie. 
Then cheer thy spirit: for know, thou emperor, 
I will enchant the old Andronieus 
With words more sweet, and yet more dan- 
gerous, 90 

Than baits to fish, or honey -stalks to sheep; 
Whenas the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sat. But he will not entreat liis son for us. 
Tam, If Tamora entreat him, then he 
will: 

For I can smooth, and bll his aged ear 
With golden promises; that, were his lieart 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf, 


s Power, army. 
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ACT IV, Soisne 4. 


TITUS AHDEONICUS, 


act V. r^ceihi 1, 


Yet should hotli eai; and heart obey iny 
tongue. — 

\To uh^riiiliusl Go tliou Ijeforo;, be our anibaS' 
sad or; lOO 

Say that the euiper<.>r reque.sts a }>av.ley 
Of warlike Lucius, and a]>point the meeting 
Even at his fatlier^s house, the old Androni- 
:..cus. ■ ' 

Bat. ^hniliiis, do this message honour- 
ably; 

And if he stand on hostage for his safety, 


i Bid him demand what jdedge will please bi)u 
I . ■ best. ■ 

; .Emil Your bidiling shall I do etiectuaily. 
I [EmL 

I 7\un. Now will I to that old AndronieiLs, 
j Anti temper him, \\ ith all the art I have, 

; To pluck proud Lu eins from the warlike Goths. 
I And now, sweet emperor, l)e blithe again, 

! And bury all thy fear in my devices. irj 
I Sat. Then go successantiy, and pleail to him. 

I . [Emh A 


ACT V. 


ScEXE I. Flalm near Roma. 

Enter Lucius, and an icnm/ of Got/iSi with 
drums and coIoifAS. 

Luc. Approved warriors, and my faithful 
friends, 

I have received letters from Great; Home, 

Which signify what liate they bear their em- 
peror, 

And how desirous of our sight tliey are. 

Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles wit- 
ness, 

Imperious, and imp>atient of your wrongs; 

And wherein Home hath done you any 
scathe,^ 

Let him make treble satisfaction. 

Fi7'st Goth. Brave slip, sprung from the great 
Andronicus, 

Wliose name was once our terror, now our 
comfort; lo 

^V'hose high exploits and honourable deeds 

Ingrateful Eome requites with foul con- 
tempt, 

Behold in us: we ’ll follow where thou lead’st,— 

Like stinging bees in liottest summer’.s day, 

Led by their master to the flowered fields,—^ 

And be aveng'd on (tursed Tamora. 

Goths. And as he saith, so say we all witli 
him. 

Luc. I humblv thank him, and I thank you 
all.--- 

But who comes here, led Ijy a lusty Goth? 


Enter a. Goth^ leading Aabox -with Ids Child 
In h is arms. 

See. (loth. Bellow j]ed Lucius, from our troM]»s 
I stray’d 

To gaze upon a, ruinous monastery; 

And, as T earnestly did fix mine eye 
IJpon the wasted building, suddenly 
I heard a, child cry underneath a wall 
I made unto the noise; wlieii soon I heard 
The crying babe controird with this dis- 
course: 

[“Peace, tawny sla.Aa‘, lialf me and half thy 
dami 

Bid not thy hue bewray wlmse brat thou art, 
Had nature lent thee but thy mother’s look, 
Yiiiain, tliou mightst have been an emperor* : 
But where the bull and cow are both milk- ! 

white, Gi L 

They never do beget a coal-black calf. J ^ 
Peace, villain, peace!’ — even thus he rates the 
babe, — 

“For I mnst bear thee to a trusty (loth; 

Who, when he knows thou art the emjiress’ 
lialie, 

Will liuld thee dearly for thy mother s sake.'’ 
With this, my weapon drawn, I rush’d upon 
him, 

Surpris’d him suddenly; and brought him 
liither, 

To use as \'ou think needful of the man. 

Lite. 0 worthy Goth, this is tit incarnate 
devil 40 

That vobb’d Andronicus of his good hand ; 




1 Scathe 



TITI’S jVNDRONICUS. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


[[Tfiis i.*- the |(*'ai'l that ynuv eii;|>res.s 

pv'a:' 

Alai hi'iv ’s tiu* hasp fruit uf his huniiiiy 
iusr..-] 

Sa\, wall-ta'iM slave, whither wouldst thou 
punvey 

Tfiis uT'Oviii-' iiiiu-’e «,f Ihy tieiahlike face? 
Why iln>t uuf speak? what, deaf ? iiutawovd? — 
A liailtT, suidit‘rs! hai};^’ iuiti on this tree, 
And by his side liis fruit «)f bastardy. 

J«o*. Funrh iiuf the hf >y, — he is ofroyaiblood. 
Lti>\ like the vsire for ever lieiii,^' good. — 
First liang rlie ehild, tisat 3 ie may see it 
sprawh-- u\ 

A sight to veX the father's soul withal. — 

(let me a ladder. 

[d ifnlih'r hrutftfiit^ irlth‘h A<(rtiH in Hi'fdi' 

fti 

A(tt\ Jaieius, save tiie child, 

Aud hear it fr(mi me to the em]>ress. 

1 f thou do this, 1 11 show tiieewundi^ms tilings, 
'That highiv may advantage thee to Jioar: 

If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 

1 'll speak no more but -veugeiuice rot you ail! 
.Say on: an if it please me which thou 
speak st, .-jD 

d'hy ehihi shall live, and 1 will see it nourish'd. 

[[dor. A 1 ! i f it. p 1 1 ‘Use 1 1 \ et‘ ! wl ly, assn re tli ee, 

■■ Lucius,' ■ ■ , ■ 

' ’'r will vi‘x thy soul to hefuwvliat I sliall speak; 

For I must talk of murders, rapes, and mas- 
V’ ■■ vsaeres, 

Acts of blaek night, abominable deeds, 
tAuu])iots <»f nuschief, treason, ^'illanies 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously^ perforiuil: 
And this sliali all he huried in my death, 
T^nless thou swea.r to me my child shall live. 
L*fi\ dVll on tliv mind: [ sav thv child shall 
live.] 

dor. Swear that 1 k‘ shall, and then I will 
hegin. TO 

L(f(\ 'Who should f swear ]>y ? thou belicv'st 
no god: 

Thai granted, how canst thou believe an oath? 

Aar. What if ] do not I as, indeed, Ido not; 
Yefc, fttr J know tliou art religious, 

And hast a. tiling within tliee called conscience, 


With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies, 
Whicli I lutve seen thee caj’efui to observe, 
Therefore I urge thy oatli; for that 1 know 
An idiot holds his baubled for a god, 

And keeps the oath whicli by that god he 
.swears, so 

To that i di urge him: — therefoie thou shalt 
■ ; vow 

By that same god, what god soe'ei* it be, 














See. Goth, With this, luy tvwuKHi <lr;nvii, I rush'd urou him, 
Snrpi’is'il him suddeuly.-(Act v. 1. ;;7, ;is.) 


That thou ador’st and hast in 3 *everence, — 

To save my boy, to uouiusli ami bring him up; 
Or else I will discovei* naught to thee. 

Lite. Even by my god I swear to tlu^e I w’ill. 

Aar. [First know^ thou, T hegot him on the'' 
empress. 

Lite. 0 most insatiate and luxurious^ wo- ; 
man ! 

Aar. Tut, Lucius, this was liut a deed of 
chai'ity 

To that which thou shalt hear of me a.non. ^ 
'T was lier two sons that iriurdeFd Bassianus; 
Tlicy cut thy sister’s tongue, and ravisliVl ! 

hei*, / 

And cut her hands, aud trimiuM her as thou; 
saw’st. i 


* Wa lUey'd— f!t'rce-ey eU . 

PUeaudy, Le. iu sutli a way as to excite pity, 
VOL. XII. 




•1 Lv.vuri(m,% lustful, 
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ACT V. Swtie 1 . 


TITUS ANBIlONICUa 


ACT V, Sn'rjie i. 


Lur. 0 detestable villain! eall’st thou that 
trhumiiig? 

Aar. Why, she Avas wash'd, and out, and 
: trimm’d; aiul A was 

'^Tviui sport for them that had tlie doing of it* 

> Ltic. O barbarous, ])eastly villains, like thy* 

/ self 1 

> Aar. Indeed, I Avas their tutor to instruct 
, tliem: 

• That codding^ spirit had they from their 
^ mother, 

vAs sure a card as ever won tlie set;- lOO 
<That bloody mind, I think, tliey iearn'dof me, 
c As true a dog as ever fought at head.— ] 
Weil, let my deeds l)e witness of my Avorth, 

I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corpse of Bassianus la.y: 

I Avrote the letter that thy father found, 

And hid the gold within the letter mention’d, 
Confederate with the (|ueen ajid her two sons: 
And Avhat not done, that tlion liast cause to rue, 
Wherein I had no stroke of mischief iii it i 
I play’d the cheater for thy fatliei's hand; 
And, when 1 had it, dreAv myself apart, 112 
And almost broke my heart Avith extreme 
laughter: 

I pry’d me throtigh tlie crevice of a. wall 
When, for his hand, he had his two soiis’ heads; 
Beheld Ids tears, and laugh'd so heartily. 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his: 
And Avhen I told the empress of tliis sport, 
She swooned almost at my pleasing tale, 

And for my tidings gaA'^e me tAAaenty kisses. 
First (/ot/i. What, canst thou say all this, 
and never blush ? 121 

Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying ia 
Z-ae. Art thou nut sorry for these heinous 
deeds ? 

^lar. Ay, that I had not<lonea thousaiid more* 
Even now I curse the day— and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compass of my curse— 
Whei'ein T <lid not some notorious ill; 

As, kill a, man, or else devise his death; 

£ Ihivish a maid, oi‘ jilot the way to do it:] i.2(> 
Accuse some iiniocent, an<l forswear inyseLf ; 
Set deadly enmity hetAveen tAVO friends; 

Make j)oor men’s cattle stray and break their 
necks: 


1 CaddiiKj, lustful. 2 match. ’ 
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Set lire on barns ami hay-stai'k.s in the idgiit. 
And bi<l the owners quench them with their 
■ tears. 

Oft have I digg’d-up dead men from their 
graves, 

And set them u[)vight at their dear friends’ 
doors, 

Even Avhen their sorreov almost was foigot; 
And on their skins, as <ui tl.e bark of trees, 
Ha,ve Avith my knife car\‘ed in Koman letters 
“Let not your sorrow die, thuugli I am 
dead.” mo 

Tut, I haA*e done a thousand dreadftd tilings 
As willingly as one would kill a liy; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 

But that I cannot do ten thousaml more. 

Lac. Bring down tlie devil ; for he must not 
die 

So sweet a death as hanging iircsently. 

[^Aaron is hroiight IfjZdrr. 

Aar. Tf there ]>e devils wnuld I were a 
devil. 

To live and liurn in everlasting lirtg 
So I might have your company in hell. 

But to torment yon witli my ])ilte.r t(.>ngu.e! 
Luc. Sirs, stop Ids mouth, and. Jet him 
speak no more. iru 

Ftitcr a ( tut it. 

Third tdotii. !My lord, there is a messeng(*r 
from Borne 

Desires to be admitted t*) your pre.seiiee. 

Lur. Let him come near. 

Fatcr ^Eaolit'S. 

Welcome, -.Eiidlius: AAdiat's the neAVs fr<un 
Borne ? 

yZLuil. Loi-d Lucius, and you prim-es td the 
Gotlis, 

The Boman emperor greets you a-ll by me; 
AikI, for he understands you are in a.rms, 

He craves a parley at y<>ur father's house, 
Willing yon to d<unaini yom' hostages, iro 
And they sliall be immediattdy dtdiver’d. 

ZSrst (ioth. What says our gt^neiTi! 'i 
Luc. rEudlins, hd the emperor give liis 
jdedges 

Unto my fattier and my uncle Marcus. 

And we will come.— -March, away! 

Exeunt. 



A<'n' V. Hcwue ‘i. 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


ACT V, Scene 2. 


ScEXK II. Rome. Before Tituses house. 

Rioter Ta:siora^ Demetrics, a«(i Ghibon, 
diM/nised. 

Tam. Thus, in this strange and sad habili- 
ment, 

I will encounter with Androniciis, 

And say I am Bevenge, sent from below 
To join with him and right his heinous wrongs, 
Kinjck at his study, where, they say, he keeps, 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge; 

Tell him Bevenge is come to join with him, | 
And W(.>rk confusion on his enemies. I 

[Tke;^ hmcL | 

Enter Titus, above. 

Tit. Wlio doth molest my contemplation? 

Js it your trick to make me ope the door, lo 
That so my siid deci*ees may ti}" away, 

And all my study be to no etfect? 

are decei%^Vl: fur what I mean to do 
See here in bloody lines I have set down; 

Aiul wlu'it is written shall be executed. 

Tam. Titus, I now am come to bilk with 
thee. 

Tit No, not a wunal : how can I grace my 
talk, 

Wanting a hand to give it action? j 

Thou hast the odds^ of me; therefore no more, i 
Tarn.. If thou didst know me, thou wouldst 
talk witii me. 20 

Tit I am not mad ; I know thee well enough : 
Witness this wretched stump, witness these 
crimson lines; 

"Witness these trenches- made by grief and care; 
Witness the tiring day and heavy night; 
Witness all sorrow, that I kn<uv thee well 
For our proud empress, mighty Tamora: 

Is not thy coming for my other hand? 

Tam. Know, thou sad man, I am not Ta- 
inora; 

She is thy enemy, and I thy friend: 29 

I am Revenge; sent from th’ infernal kingdom, 
To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 

By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world’s 
light: 


5 0 <Ms=adYaiita};e. 

2 Trenches, i.e. the lines on his cheeks. 
VOL. XIL 


Confer with me of murder and of deatli: 

Thei'e ’s not a hollow cave or lurking-place, 

No va«t obscurity or misty vale, 

£ Where bloody murder or detested rape 
Can couch for fear, ] but I will find them out;{ 
And in their ears tell themmy dreadful name,— 
Revenge, — which makes the foul oRenders 
quake. 40 

Tit Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent 
to me, 

To be a torment to mine enemies? 

, Tam. I am; therefore come down, and wel- 
come me. 

Tit Do me some service, ere I come to thee. 
|[Lo, by thy side where Rape and Murder^ 
stand;] ! 

Now give some suraiice that thou art Re- 
venger- 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot- wheels; 
And then I ’ll come and be thy wagoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the globe. 
Provide thee two proper palfreys, black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful wagon sw-ift away, 51 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves: 
And when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I -wdll dismount, and by the wagon- wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long, 

Even from Hyperion’s rising in the east 
Until his very downfall in the sea: 

And day by day I ’ll do this heavy task, 

So thou destroy Rapine^ and Murder there. 
Tam. These ai’e my ministers, and come 
with me. 00 

Tit Are these thy ministers? what are they 
call’d? 

Tam. Rapine and Murder; therefore called 
so, 

’Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 
Tit Good Lord, how like the empress’ sons 
they are! 

And you, the empress! but we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad-mistaking eyes, 

0 sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee; 
And, if one arm’s embracement will content 

thee, 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by. 69 

[E.vit above. 

Tam. This closing with him fits his lunacy : 


3 JRapine, equivalent to rape. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


TITUS ■, AKDEOHICUS. 


ACT V, Scene 2. 


WJiateVr I fuj'ge^ to feed his brain-siek hts, 
Do you uplukld aiul maintain in your speeches, 
For now he lirmiy takes me for Eerenge; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 

I Mi make him send for Lucius Ids vsun; 

And, whilst I at a bam|uet hold him sure, 

I MI iimi some cunning practice out <>£ hand, 
To scatter and disperse the giddy (loths, 

Or, at the least, make them his enemies. — 
See, here he comes, and I must })ly my theme. 

Enter Trrrs, hehnr. 

Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and ail for 
thee: si 

'Welcome, dread Fury, to my woful house: — 
Kapine and Murder, you are welcome too: — 
How like the empress and her sons yon are! 
Well are you iltted, ha<l you hut a Moor: — 

< Valid not all hell atford you such a devil ? — 
For well I wot the empress never wags- 
But in her company there is a Mc»oi*; 

And, would you represent our qneen aright, 
It were conveuieut you ha<l such a devil: oo 
But welcome, as you are. Wliat sliall we do ? 
^ [] Tam, "What wmildst thou have us do, An- 

; drouicus? 

;; Jh?m, Shownue a murderer, 1 Ml deal with him. 

VJd, Show me a villain tliat hath done a rape, 

; And I am sent to be reveng’d on him. 

Tarn, Slnov me a thousand that have done 
thee wrong, 

rAnd I will be revenged on them all. 

J Tit, Look round about the wicked streets 
/ of Rome: 

^ And when thoutimrstaman that’s likethvseif, 

< (tootl Murder, stab him; he ’s a murderer. ' - 
Ato tliou with him; and when it is thy hap 

‘ To tiiid another that is like to thee, 102 

'Good Rapine, stab him; lie’s a ravisher, — 

(•»o thou with them; a3id in the emperor’s court 
' 'There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 

' Weil mayst thou know' her by thy own pro- 
; [(ortion, 

'For up and down she doth, resem])le thee: 

I' I pray thee, do on them some violent dealli; 
^They have been violent to me and mine. ] 
Tam. 'Well hast thou lesson’d us; this shall 
we do. 110 

1 Whateer I forge, i.e, whatever story I invent. 

- stirs. 


I But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 
To send for Lucius, thy thrice-va limit son, 

1 AVho leads to\va3*ds Rome a band of warlike 
j ; .Goths, , 

I And bid him come and ])a]iquet at thy house; 
' "When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 

! I will bring in tiie empress and her srms, 
i The emperor himself, and all tliy toes; 
j And at thy merey sliall tliey stoop and ksieel, 

; And on them shalt tliou ease thy angry heart. 

1 "What says An drouicus to this device? 12*> 
i Tit. Marcus, my brother! M is sad Titus calls. 

Enter Marcus. 


I 


Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nepliew Lucius; 
Thou shalt impure him out among the Goths: 
Bid him rejiair to me, and bring with liim 
Some of the chiefest princes of the Gloths; 

Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are: 
Tell him the emperor and tlie einpj'ess trio 
Feast at my house, a ml heshali feast with them. 
'This do thou foi* my kA'e: and so let him, 

As he reganls his aged fatlKU‘'s life. ica 

^[arc. Tills wall I do, and soon return au'ain. 

- (Erit. 

Tam, Now will 1 hence a I Kutt-dliy business, 
And take my ministers along wdtb me. 

[[T/V. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder stay ' 
vvitli me; 

Or else I Ml call my brother back again, 

And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

[Jsfdc to Deinetriuaand ( ’htron] What 
say you, boys? will you lu<le with him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the euqierfjr 
How' I have govern’d our determin’d jest ? 
Yield to his humour, smootiuuulspeak himfair, 
xind tarry with him till I turn again. hi 
Tit. [xTsufe] I know’ them all, tliough tliey 
suppose me mad. 

And will o’er-reach them in their own devices, — 
A pair of cursed hell-hounds and their <]am. 
Etmi. [xi.s'fo?e to 7\mfira'] Madam, <lej>art at 
jdeasure; lea.ve us heiv. 

Tam. Farewell, A lulroi liens: Revmige now 
, goes 

To lay a complot to lie tray thy f<jes. 

2Ht. I know thou dost; and, swaaM Itevenge, 
farewell. 'fa m ora. 

Ohi. Tell us, old man, how siiall we be em- 
ploy’d? HO 
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A<.'T V, Si.vne 1*. 




TITUS ■ ANUBONICUS. 

Tit. Tut, 1 have work euougli for yon to do.- 
PuMins, oo]ao liither, C'aiiis, and Valentine! 


PruLirs, < 'au\s, (^id Valentine. 
Pill, "What is your will'? 

Ttf, Kihav you these two? 

/^d>. The empress’ sons. 


AO:T : V. Seeiie, ,2. ■ 

I take them,^ Chiron and Demetrius. 

Tit [Fie, Publius, tie I tlioii art too mucin 
deceiv’d,— i5o; 

The one is Murder, Tape is tli’ other’s name; ? 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius:— 
Cains and Valentine, lay hands on them:— 

Oft hare you heai'd me wish for such an hour. 



Tit, C'uuie, fonie, Lavinia; look, thy foes nro boiin(l,~(Act v, 2. 1G7.) 


.And now I tind it; therefore bind them sure; 

And stop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 

[Mvit 

(f:c. laif hold on CJdron and 
.Denietrins. 

Chi. Villains, forbear! we are the empress’ 
sons. 

ltd). And tiierefore do we wliat we are 
commanded. — 

Sto|> close their moutlis, let them not speak a 
word. 

is he sure bound h >ok that you bind them fast. 

.Re-enter Tjtus, udth Lavinia; he hearing 
a hiife^ and she a basin. 

Tit. Come, come, Lavinia.; look, thy foes are 
bound. — 


Sirs, stop their mouths, letthemnot speak tome; 
But let them hear vvhat fearful words I utter. — 
O villains, Chiron and Denietriiis! iro 

Here stands the spring \^diom 3"ou have stain’d 
with mud; 

This goodly summer with your winter mix’d. 
You kill’d her husband; and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers wei^e condemn’d to death, 
My hand cut ofi^ and made a merry jest; 
[“Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that . 

more dear ; 

Than hands or tongue, her spotless chastity, j 
Inhuman traitors, you constrain’d and forc’d. ; 
What w^ould you if I should let you speak? > 
V illains, for shame you could not beg for grace.] i 


» Take them ~ive&& them to be. 
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ACT V, Scene 2. 


TITUS ANDEONICUB, 


Hark, wretclies! liow I mean to martyr you. 
Tkis one liand yet is left to cut your throats, 
Whilst that Lavinia ’tween her stunij:>s doth 
hold 183 

The basin that receives your guilty blood. 

You know your mother means tofeast withine, ! 
And calls herself Eevenge, and thinks me 
m^d: — 

Hark, Yiilaiiis! I wdll grind your bones to dust, 
And with your blood and it I '11 make a paste; 
And of the paste a colhn I will rear, iso 
And make two pasties of your shameful heads; 

: [[And bid that strumpet, your un hallow’d dam, j 
' Like to the earth, swallow her own increase.^ ]| | 
This is the feast that I have bid her to, | 

And this the banquet, she shall surfeit on; 

For worse than Philomel you us’d daughter, 
And worse than Progne I will be reveng’d: 
And now prepare your tliroats. — LaAdnia, come, 
[lie ciits their throats. 
Eeceive the blood : and v’-hen that they are dead, 
Let me go grind their bones to powder small, 
And with this hateful liquor temper it; 200 
And in that paste let their vile heads be bak’d. 
Come, come, be every one officious ^ 

To make this banquet; which I wish may prove 
More stern and bloody than theCJentaurs’feast. 
So: — 

Now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 
And see them ready ’gainst th eir mother comes. 

[ExewiI heanmj the dead bodies. 

Scene III. Court of Tituses house: tables set 02 it 

.Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths, with Aaron | 
prisoner, and his Child in the arms of an I 
Attendant; other Attendants. j 

Luc. Uncle Marcus, since it is my father’s 

■-’..'■mind ■ ■ 

That I repair to Eome, I am content. 

First Goth. And ours with thine, befall 
wbat fortune will. 

Ziie. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous 
Moor, 

This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil; 

Let him receive no sustenance, fetter him, 

Till he be brought unto the empress’ face, 

For testimony of lier foul proceedings: 
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ACT V. 'Sceae' S. 

And see the aml>ush of our frieiuls be strong; 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. lo 

dof.r. Some devil whisper curses in mine ear, 

And },)rompt me that my tongue may utter 
forth 

The venomous malice of my swelling heart! 

Luc. AwB>y, inhuman dog I unhallow’d 
■slave!, — 

Sirs, help our uncle to convey liiiii in. 

[E.veunt some Goths, idth Aaron. Floivrish 
within. 

The trumpets show the emperor is at hand. 

Enter Saturninus cc?iriTAMORA, idthMuihixis, 
Tribunes, Senators, and others. 

Sat. What, hath the firmament more suns 
than one ? 

Luc. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun I 

Afarc. Home’s emperor, and nephew, break ^ 
the paiie; 

These quarrels must be quietly debated. 20 

The feast is ready, which the careful Titus 

Hath ordain’d to an honoin‘al)h? eml, 

For peace, for love, for league, and good to 
Eome: 

Please you, therefore, draw nigh, and take 
your places. 

Sat. Marcus, we will. 

[Hauthoi/s sound. The ro/uj>an^ sit 
down at table. 

Enter Titus, dressed like a Cook, Lavinia, 
veiled. Young Lucius, and others. Titus 
places the dishes on the iahle. 

Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, 
dread queeu; 

Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome, Lucius; 

And welcome, ail : although the clieer be poor, 

’Twill till yoiU' stomachs; please you eat of it. 

Sat. Why art thou thus attir’d, Andronicos ? 

Tit. Because I would be sure to have all tvell. 

To enterhiin your highness and yo«ir empr<>ss. 

Tam. We are beholding to you, good An- 
dronicus. 

Tit An if your highness knew nw lieart|:: 

you were. — 

My lord the emperor, resolve me this: 

Was it well done of rash Tirginius 


^ Increase, i.e. produce. 


2 Officious, eager. 


Break, commence. 



ACT V. Scene 3. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


AC'f V. »Scerie 

Tu slay bis<iaiigiitexMvitli liisowii right lian^ 
Bt*cause she was exiforc’d, stain’d, and cledom^’d? 

S^ft. It: was, Andronicus. 

7"iL Y()\ir I'eason, niiglity lord? 40 

Eeeause the girl ‘slioidd not survive 
her shame, 

Ami l\y her presence still renew hivS sorrows. ' 

TO. A reason miglity, strong, and effectual;' 
A [fatteni, precedent, and lively warrant, 

Fi>r me, most wretched, to perform the like: — 
] >ie, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee; 

[Eills Lavima. 

And with thy shame thy father’s sorrow die! 

&fL What hast thou done, unnatural and 
unkind? 

Tit. Kiird her, for whom iny tears have 
nruie mo blind. 

I am as woful as Yirginins was, m 

And have a thousand times more cause than he 
'To du this outrage; — and it now is done. 

, £ Sat. What, was she vavisli’d ? tell who did 

the deeiL 

TO. Wiil’t please you eat? will ’t please 
your highness feed ? ^ 

Wily hast thou slain thine only 
< laughter thus ? 

TO, Not I; ’t was Chiron and Demetrius: 
[]They ravish’<l her, and cut i\wtiy her tongue ;3 
And they, ’twas they, that did her ail this 
wrong. 

Sat. Go fetch, them hither to us presently. 

Tit. Wliy, there they are both, baked in 
that pie; 60 

Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 

Ea ting the flesh that she herself hath bred. 
Tis true, ’t is true; witness my knife’s sharp 
point. [lulls Tmmra. 

Sat. ‘Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed 
dee<l! [KUh 7^itus. 

L(f(\ Can the son’s eye behold his father 
bleed? 

There’s iiuied for meed, death for a deadly deed! 

[Kills Satundiivs. A great tumult Lmkis^ 
i/( 0 *c?cs*, a)td their Jhirtisans go u/fj into a 
gallerg. 

Mare. 'You sad-faced men, people and sons 
of Rome, 

By u}>roar sever’d, like a ffight of fowl 
Sea.tter\l by winds and high tempestuous gusts, 
O, let me teach you how to knit again 70 


This scatter’d corn into one mutual sheaf, 
These broken limbs again into one body; 

Lest Rome hei’self be bane unto herself, 

And she w’-hom mighty kingdoms eourt’sy to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Do shameful execution on herself. 

But if my frosty signs and chaps of. age, 
Grave witnesses of true experience, 

Cannot induce you to attend my words,™ 

[To Lucms\ Speak, Rome’s dear friend: as 
erst our ancestor, so 

When with his solemn tongue he did discourse 
To love-sick Dido’s sacLattending ear 
The story of that baleful-burning night 
When subtle Greeks surpris’d King Pi*iam’s 
Troy,™ 

Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch’d our ears, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil 
wound.™ 

3Iy heart is not compact of Hint nor steel; 
ISTor can I utter all our bitter grief, so 

But floods of tears will drown my oratoiy, 
And break my utterance, even in the time 
When it should move you to attend me most, 
Lending your kind commiseration. 

Here is our captain, let him tell the tale; 
Y'our hearts will throb and weep to hear him 
speak. 

Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to 
. you. ■ , ^ 

That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperor’s bro- 
ther; 9S 

And they it were that ravislied our sister: 

For their fell faxdt our brothers were beheaded; 
Our father’s tears despis’d, and basely cozen’d^ 
Of that true hand that fought Rome’s cpiari’el 
out, 

And sent her enemies unto the grave. 

Lastly, myself unkindly banished, 

The gates shut on me, and turn’d weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome’s enemies; 

Who drown’d their enmity in true tears, 
And op’d their ann.s t’ embrace me as a friend; 
I am the turn’d forth, be it knowm to you, 
That have preserv’d her welfare in .my blood; 
And from her bosom took the enemy’s point, 


1 Cozen’d, i.e, he was cu^ened. 
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ACT V. Scene :J. 


TIT-UB ANDEONIUUB. 


A*T V, Scene 


Slieathiug the steel hi my adventurous body. 
Alas, you know I am no vaunter, I; ns 
My scars can witiieSvSjdimib altliough they are, 
That my report is just and full of truth. 

But, soft I inetliiiiks I do digress too much, 
Citing my worthless praise: O, pardon me; 

For when no friends are by, men praise tlnnn- 
selves. 

^ JIarc. 12 jSiow is my turn to speak. Behold I 

< this child, — 

< * [Pointi/Uj to the Child in the anm of au. j 

■ Attejidajit. 

;Of this w^as Tamora delivered; i*20 

The issue of an iiTeligioUvS Moor, 

'Chief architect and plotter of these woes: 

;!The villain is alive in Titus' house, 

; Damn’d as he is, to witness this is true. 

Now^ judge what cause had Titus to revenge 
; These wrongs, unspeakable, i)ast patience, 

' Or more than any living man could bear. ] 
Now you have heard the truth, what say you, 
liomaus I 

Have we done aught amiss, — sIkov us wherein, 
And, from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Ardroiiici isi 

Will, hand in hand, all headlong cast us down, 
And on the X’agged stones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual closure of our house. 
Speak, Eoinans, speak; and if you say we shall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 

JEmil. Come come, thou reverend man of 
Eome, 

And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor; for well I know 
The common voice do cry it shall be so. 1-40 
Pmnans. Lucius, ail hail, Eorne’s royal em- 
peror! 

Mare. [To Attendants] Go, go into old Titus’ 
sorrowful house, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 

To be ad J udg’d some d iref u hslaugh tering dea th, 
As punishment for bis most wicked life. 

[hlveunt sowe Attendants, 

Lrcius, Marcus, dv., descend. 

Pomans. Lucius, all hail, Eome’s giucious 
governor! 

L'tic. Tlianks, gentle Romans; may I gov- 
erii so, 

To heal Rome’s harms, and wu'pe away her W'oel 
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But, gentle people, give me aiuG awhile,-- 
For nature ])uts .me to a lieavy task: — i.-,o 

Stand ail aloof; — but, uncle, draw'’ you neat; 
To shed obsecpiious tears upon this tmiik. — 
O, take this warm kiss on thy pale cold ]i}>s, 

[KUdnr/ Til as. 

These sorrowful drops up<.m thy Idood-stainai 
■ ■■ .face, . 

The last true Unties of thy noble son ! 

Marc. Tear for tear, and loving kiss for 
kiss, 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 

0, were the sum of these that I slioukl pay 
Countless and inhnite, yet Avould 1 3 jay them! 
Luc. Come hithei', boy; come, <?oine, and 
learn of us n>o 

To melt in showers: tliy grandsire lov'd thee 
well: 

Many a time he danc’d thee <m his knee, 
Simg thee asleep, his loving breast tljy pillow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee. 

Meet and agreeing with thine infauey; 

In that respect, then, like a. hndng child, 

Shed yet some small dr<ips fivan rhy tender 
spring, 

Because kind nature doth require it 
Friends should assoeiatt^- friends in grief and 
woe: ■ . , ' ' 

Bid him farew’eil; commit him to the grave; 
Do him that kindness, and lake leave of hini. 
Yomiff Luc, 0 grainisire, gramisire I even 
with ail my heart 

'WoiildT wv ere dead, so you did live again! — 
0 Lord, I cannot speak to him for weeping; 
My tears will choke me, if I ope my moutlu 

Ke-enter Attendants vlth Aaron. 

JEmil. You sad Androiiici, have done with 
. wT»evs: .■ 

Give sentence on this exeei'ahle wretch. 

That hath l)eeii Itreeder of these dire lo cnts, 
Luc, Set him bn^ast-deep in earth, and 
famish him; 

There let him stand, and rave, and cry Ibr 
food: ibO 

If any one relieves or pities liun. 

For the otlence he dies. This is our doom: 
Some stay to see him fasten’d in the earth. 


i Qim me «oh, i.e. (.lirect me. 


2 A.mfcmk\ join. 






ACT V. tStioue u. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT V. iscene a. 


J^fr. i), wliv j<houi<l wmtii be mwte, aud 
furyduiidjf 

] am liu ba!>y, I, that witli base prayers 
1 shuuld repent the evils I have done: 

Ten tliousand \v<irse than ever yet I did 
Would 1 perform, if I might have my will: 

If one gO(Mi deed in all my life I did, 

I do rejjeiit it from my very soul. ■ 190 

Some loviiig friends convey the em- 
peror hence, 

And give him burial in his fathers grave: 

^ly father and Lavinia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our honseholcFs inoniiinent. 


As for that heinous tigei*, Tarn ora, 

No funeral rite, 11 or man in monrning weeds. 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial; 

But throw her forth to beasts and birds of prey: 
Her life Avas beast-like, and devoid of pity; 
And, being so, shall have like Avant ^ of pit}'. 
See justice clone on Aaron, that damn tl Moor, 
By whom oiir heavy haps had their beginniiig: 
Then, afterwards, to order well the state, 
That like events may ne^er it ruinate . » 

[&mnt 


1 Want, ie. lack. 
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NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONIOUS. 


ACT I. ScESK 1 

1. LilU' 4: Plead mif srrcEssiVE U'^te.--Tiiatis, the title 

which gives me a rigiit to succeed. Shake.speare lias the 
expression heir" twice: JL Henry TL iii. 1. 

49, and Sonnet cxxvii. 3. 

2, Line 9: liftmans, followers.— An anticipa- 
tion, perhaps, of the great speech in J uliiis Omsar, iii. 2. 

'7S. . 

3, Line :117; is ACCTrEP Only here and twice in 

n. Henry .! V., ii. 2. 04 (where it looks like a misprint for 
exrifes') ami v. 2. 141. 

4. idne 32; cnA.STLSTnc™-Ae<‘ent«iate r/afcO*w'd, and 
cf, Itiehard ill iv. 4. 331: 

And ttlien this .inu of mine hath cmith'scii', 

-“Ahhntt, S!iakesin.'riri:ui Gr.ummir, p. 392. 

6. Line 00: the enemies of Home.— In tlie N'ariorma Edi- 
tion thi.s i.s treatetl tis tile emi of the first scene, 

6. Line 70: rktorions in THV mournim/ weeds,— SYixv- 
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Imrton changed to my: hut, to rpiote Johnson’s words. 

We may suppose the Il<»mans, in a grateful ceremony, 
meeting the dead sons »»f AiHlronicus with mournful ha- 
bits.” Dyce followed Warbnrton. 

7. Tine 80: Tied/ of the number that Kimj Prmm hud. 
—In Troilus and Cressida, i. 2. 175, the number is idven 
as tifty-one, 

8. Lines 87, SS: 

snjirer’sf fhoit. thy smis, vnbttrn'd ye:. 

To hmrr on the dreadful shore of Sty.v: 

A reminiscence, probahly, of the sixth dhieid, line^ 325 - 
330; the idea is entirely classicaL 

9. Lines 100, 101: That so the Hhadows, Am, ■ Alluding 
to the classical belief that the spirits of mdjuried men 
returned to the wanTd and demanded of the rtdiuions of 
the dead the rites of burial. So the sailor in Horace’s 
famous ode, i. xxviii. asks of Aivhytn.s a handful of ** wan- 
dering sand. " 



JvOTES TO TITUS A^NDEONICUS. 


ACT I. Soeue 1. 


10. Li3r* 3U»’f; in l’ASsi{)N,foT//<?r rWij. — 
expmsioii of grief, t*t H'amlet, ii 2. .>11: 

And ptts^uH in tiiu gods. 

11. Line Sweet mercy in aohilitif's true badge. — We 
laa.v reniomher Portia’s great speech, The Merchant of 
Vidilce, Iv. 1. iS4-*i05, 

12. Line 121: PATIEXT yountetf. —Patient as a verb = to 
etnnpose one’s self, is Aiyoy^svov in Sliakesi>eare. 

13. Line 131 ; wan ever ScvTHlA,— -Por Scythia, taken 
iis a type of barbarism, see Lear, note 32. 

14. Line 13S: Upon the Thmvian tyrant in HIS tent— 
Strictly it was the tent in which Ilcciiha and the other 
Ti’ojan women were confined; hence some editors read 
“ her tent. " 't'he story is told in Euripides’ Hecuba; the 
tyrant in question was Polymestor. 

16. Line 151: repose you here IN EEST.—I do not see ; 
why in fvnt should be omitted; the words occur in Qci, | 
and Ff. Ptqje omitted. i 

16. Lines 15b, IbO; j 

Lo, at this tomb my TEIBUTAKY TEAKS j 

i render. ,j 

The phra.se. is repeated later on, iii. 1. 270; j 

And make tiicin tiUiul witli irt'c’ntary tears. ; 

17. Line 177; That hath aspir'd to Solon’s happiness. ! 
“-Alluding to the Greek maxim, “Call no man happy till 
he die,” Compare the opening lines of Sophode.s‘ Trachi- 
niie for a famous version of the proverb; 

There is a .saying, time-honunrcd among men, ! 

That of a jiian's life, till the day he dies, 1 

Wlictitcr it be good or evil, none may know. 1 

— Wliitelaw’s Translation. j 

18. Line itri: And set ABROAD.-— “Troul tie all the peo- 
ple with business that should he the care of one only or 
a few (Schmidt). il 1 and .F. 1 agree in reading abroad; 

F. 3 and F. 4 have set abroach -muBe, a phrase which 
occurs in three passages; J'l. Henry IV. iv. 2. 14; Richard 
III. i, 3. 325; and Romeo and Juliet, i. 1. 111. One meets 
■with it outside Shakespeare, e.g. in Locrine, v. 6: 

Turmoil onr land, and set their broils abrosch. ; 

—Tauclinitz ed. of Doubtful Plays, p. 194, j 
Compare, too, the same play, ii. 4; j 

And set that coward blood of thine abrmch ; I 

■-‘P. 152- j 

tvhere the idea is that of broaching a cask or vessel. | 

19. Line *242: in the sacred PANTHEON. -The Quartos ! 

ami Folios j»rhit a strange variant, Fathan. | 

20. Line 300; that changing viECE.— Piece sometimes, ' 
as here, ta>nveyed an idea, of contempt; cf. Troilus and 1 
Cressidii, iv. 1. 62; 

Tliiilccis .'tnd dreg.s of a flat Umed pure, 

where the meaning U extremely fjffensive. Usually, how- 
ever, the word i.s u.sed (according to Schmidt) to denote 
excellence; e,g. “a piece of virtue,” in Pericles, iv. G. 118; I 
ami “0 ruin'd piece of nature!” .Lear, iv. 6. 187; and so ; 
on through severa,! passages equally to the point. | 

21. Line ;118; To ruffle in the cortwwn'wealth of Rome, j 
—/?!(/& in the sense of be boisterous and turbulent,” is i 
-of not infre<iuent occurrence in the dramatists, and occa- 1 


sionally the verb is transitive; e.g. Wit Without Money, 
v.'3: . ■ . 

Can I not go about my meditations, ha ! 

But such companions as you must rujle mey 

“Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, iv, 189; 

and The False One, v. 4: 

They me ; 

But that I could endure. 

“Beaumont and Fletcher, vi. p, egg. 

In other places the idea is merely swaggering, pretentious 
behaviour, as in Cynthia's Revels, iii. 3: 

Lady, I cannot ritj^ie it in red and yellow. 

“Ben Jonson, Gifford’s ed. ii. p. 290. 

For Shakespeare, note Lear, iii, 7. 41; and same play, ii. 
4. 304, where, howevei 5 Qq. read nmel 

22. Line 359: “ And SHALL " ! What villain ^vas it spake 
that ivord?— Rather a similar touch occurs in Tanibur- 
laine, part I. iii. 3. 40, 41; 

Tamb. Well said, Theridamas; speak in that mood ; 

For w"// and best fitteth Tamburlaine, 

— Marlowe's Works, Builen's ed. i, p. 57. 

23. Line 368: not with himself. —A s we should say, “be- 
side himself." A curious idiom, that does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare. Ff. omit with. 

24. Line 880; wise Laertes' j«:oi.“Compare Sophocles, 
Ajax, 1332“1345. 

25. Line SSI: for his FUNERALS.~The plural form, as 
in Julius Cmsar, V. 3. 105; 

His/utterabs shall not be in our camp. 

Compare nuptial and nvpttaU: e.g. Tempest, v. 1. 308: 

'IVhere I have hope to see the nuptial; 
and Pericles, v. 3. SO: “We’ll celebrate their mrptiah.'' 
Since writing the above I have come across the form 
funerals in one of Peele’s plays, viz. The Battle of Alca- 
zar, V. last line: 

So to perform the prince’s/unerals. 

“Dyce’s Greene & Peele, p. 440. 

26. Lines 389, 390: 

No man shed tears for noble Mutius; 

He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 
Evidently, says Steevens (Var. Ed. xxi. p. *280), a trans- 
lation of the distich of Ennius: 

Nemo me lacrumis decoret, nec funera flctu 
Facsit, cur? valito vivu’ per ora virum. 

“ Let no one honour me with tearj?, or celebrate my funeral with 
weeping. For why? Alive I flit from mouth to luoutlr of men.'’ 

27. Line 391; these DREARY dumps. — the Quartos; 
the Folios give sudden, which seenns less satisfactory. 

28. Line 398: Fe#, and will, etc.-— Only in Ff., where it 
is given to Titus; a-ssigned to Marcus by Dyce, I think 
rightly. 

29. Line 399: PLAY’D your prize. -- xV term borrowed 
from fencing, and of fretiuent occurrence; cf. The Fanuly 
of Love, V. 3; “ At that he hath played his doctor's prize" 
(Middleton's Works, iii. p. 110). So The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant, V. 2: 

I had it with a vengeance ; 

It play'd his prize. 

“Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, vi. p. 529; 

and Dekker, The Honest Whore, part I. scene .xi. : “ nay 
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ACT i. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANBRONICUS. 


let niti alone to pkoj mp prize" (Works, eil 187;^, 

]i. p. Glj), 

30 Line 401; bunmour.---A French salutation, as Aler- 
cutio is cureful lu tell lioineo (Ron jco, ii. 4. 47). 

ACT 11. BcERiol. 

31. lines 5-7: 

Js when, the golden mm mlnfes the mom, 

And, having (jilt the ocean with his beams, 

G.'tLLOPS THE ZODIAC iii his (jUsterlmj comh, 

Hus an yone noted the not insigiiiticant fact that this rather 
curious expression “gallops the zodiac’* occurs twice in 
Peele’s works? Compare the DesceiLsns Astneie: 

And made the silver morn and hcaven’.s brigTht eye 
Galii>p the zodiac. 

— Dyce’s Greene iir Peele (iSSsK p. 541 ; 
also Anglorum Feriiu, 23, 24: 

tlie rising sua 

Gaiiops ihe zodiac in hisjiefy iratn. 

—Ibid. p. 593. 

Surely this last line is simply a variation on the present 
passage, or vice versa. See, too, Romeo and Juliet, note 
110, with the quotation given there from Marlowe’s Ed- 
ward II. 

32 . Line 14 : And mount her PITCH.— Properly pitch is 
a hawking term, “used of the height to which a falcon 
soars" (Schmidt). Tt occurs several times in this sense; 
e.g. in 11. Henry VI. ii. 1. 0, ]2. 

33. Line 17: Than is Prometheus tied to CAUCASUS.— 
For the locality, contrast the first lines of JSschylus’ Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. 

34. Line 22; this Sehir amis. — Mentioned by Ovid, j 

Metamorphoses, v. S5; | 

Inile Semiramio Palydiemoiia sanguine cretmn ; ! 

“ Then Polydcemon born of the race of Semiramis," j 

Also iv. 68, Compare Taming of the Shrew, Induction, I 
2. 41. ' 

35. Line 37: CLUBS, clubs!— S ee As You Like It, note 168. I 

36 Line 30; Gavegoua dancij<g-RAPIER; Le. a sword : 
worn only as an onuunent in dancing. The word does ; 
not »>ccur elsewhere in Shakespeare, but the reference is I 
the same as in All’s Well, ii. 1. 32, 33: i 

and no snvrd worn j 

"Bm on&to a\r7ice 7viih. ! 

So again, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11 , 35, 36: [ 

he at Philipiii kept . } 

His s^voi-d e'en like a da?uv}\ j 

37. Line 62: This 2}ett.ii BRABBLE. —See Troilus and Cres- ! 

si da, note 265. i 

38. Line 72: I love LnvinUi 'mure than all the ivorld.— | 

Re-ecJutcd (?) in Edward 11. i. 4. 77: | 

Because he itn'es me more lha>} aif ihe world, ! 

—Marlowe, ii. p.. 135. j 

39. Line 7!): a THOi:s.\Ni) DEATHS.— As a eoiiicidenceit j 

tuay be worth while to note that the same phrase comes I 
.11 If. Tambuiiaiue, v. 2. 22. 23: | 

Methink.s I could sustain a ihousand deailts 
To !)e revenged of all Ins villuny, j 

—Marlowe, Works, i. p. 195. | 
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■ 40. Lines :S2, 83: - • 

She is (I woman, therefore man he woo'd; 

She is a woman, therefore may he won. 
Shakespeare must be speaking; cf. L Henry Vi. v. 3. 77. 7b: 
She's bemitiful, and thert;forc to be widd; 

She is a woman, therefore to he wiyn. 

Compare too, for the form of the e.vpressiun, Sonnet xli. 
5, 6: 

Gentle thoit art, and therefore tf> be ro. j;, 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be as.'^aiPd; 

and Richard III. I. 2. 22S, 220; 

Was ever woman in this hiuuour ziw'dt 
Was ever wojnati in this humour wrh i 

41. Line 85: more wafer f/h'def/t. — Steevens quotes, 
without any reference, a Latin version of tint' saying: 
“Non oimiem molitorqiue iluit unda videt ;’’ “the miller 
does not see all tlie water that hows," Le. ))y his mill. 

42. Line 87: Of a cut loaf to stmd a siiiVE,— A curious 
word, which still survives as a provincialism; cf. Miss 
Jackson’s Shropshire Wordbook, p. 376, where two <iUota- 
tions are made from Ray’.s Proverbs: “Give a loaf and 
beg ii shire," p. l'.)2, and “to cut large shires another 
man’s loaf,’’ p. 175. Miss Jackson defines the word thus: 
“a thin slice, tis of bretid, bataui, Ac.; said of Itread 
chiefly.” I notice it also in Mr. Elworthy’s M’est 8omer- 
.set Words, p. 604, Dialect Society Pu})lic:itions. 

43. Lino 100: To SQUARE this; i.e. to quanvl; cf. 

Midsummer Night'.s Dream, ii. 1. 30: “.hut tlicy do 
squawe," wliere see note 72. % 

44. Line 110: A speediereoarse'iTlxyi lingering languish- 
nient — Qq. and Ef. all have this: the correction was made 
by Rowe, 

45. Line 126; The emperors coart is like the House OF 
Fame. — An allusion, no d^mbt, to Cliaucer’s poem. 

ACT II. ScENii: 2, 

46. Line 1: the morn is bright and aiuv, — -Hanmer 
changed to gag; most inappo.sitely, however, since this 
very expression occurs in the Old Wives’ I’ale: 

Tlie day is clear, the welkin triliy/'d nnd^^r.i^'. 

Compare also “f/m^jf-ey’d morn” in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 
3.-L ■■ ■ 

47. Line 8 : make a BAY. .—Bag - barking, does not occur 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. 

ACT IL ?4ckxk 3. 

48. Lines 10-20: Mg lovetg Aaron, Ac, — In Mahmes 
opinion this is the only .speech in the play that ha.s a 
Shakespearian ring (Variornm Jhi. xxi. i», 205), 

49. Line 15: And make a ctlequer’d shadow on the 
ground. —fiiecvcm reminds us of Milton's 

' mauy a. nu-iid , . 

Daiifing in tlm rhemirr'd shade. 

..--L’ Allegro,' <55, 90. ■■ 

He might also liave quoted Pope’s 

Aiul you my critic.', : in the rhequrred .\had . 

—The I.hm, 'iiul, iv. 

Compare too Windsor Forest, 17. 






ACT IL Scene 3* 


ACT III. Scene- 1. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


so. Lines 23, 24: ■ 

with <( hdppif at arm they were sitrpris'it, 

A Hit eurtnin'd with a coif nael-keeping cave. 

The refereiiee is to Virgil, .•Eiieia, iv. 160-172. 

51. Line 31: Satukn ia domiiUitor ouer mine. — Theiui- 
plieiitiou luiiiig that lie (Aaron) is in no mood for love, 
since Satnrn was the planet of hate and moroseness; ef. 
IMurh Ado, i. 3.12: * Mjorn inideisSathm ’’ 

52. Line 64: akouhl DRIVK rush upon; but the 

Wiii'd is very strange. A good correction is thrive. 

63. Line 75: Why are you, SEQUESTER’D. —Compare As 
VvHi Like It, ii. 1. 33, with note 36. 

54 . Line 05 : awl BALEFUL mistletoe. —Baleful because 
of the old superstition that the berries of the plant were 
poisonous; or perhaps because of the connection of mis- 
tletoe witli the savage rites of Druidisiii. See Thiselton 
Dyer’s .Folklore of Shakespeare, p. 219. 

55. Line i>7: or FATAL liAVEN. — The raven is always 
meijtioncd in some gloomy or opprobrious context: cf. 
Macbeth, i. m .39; ami Hamlet, hi. 2. 264: ‘‘the croaJcmg 
raven doth bellow for revenge;” not to mention many 
other equally apposite passages. See Othello, note ISl. 

56. lane bV2; Would mahe suck fearful and confused 
cr/Vti'.— Compare llomeo and Juliet, iv. 3. 47, note 179. 

57. Line 149: the raven doth not hatch a frtr/r. — The 
writer may have remembered Horace’s 

neque irnbullein feroccs 
Prngenerant nquil.'c cohunbani. 

— Odes, bk. iv. 31, 32; 

t,t\ Ntir do fierce eagles breed the ujuvarlike dove.” 

58. Line 1ST: see that you >iake her sure.— .P roperly 
to make sure - to atliance: thus Cotgrave gives “the be- 
trothing or maliimj sure of a man and woman together” 
as the equivalent of aceoniaiUes. The expression is not 
uncommon: ef. for instance, The Jew of JMalta, ii. 3. 239: 

That ye be both nmde sujv ere you come out. 

In the present passage the irony is obvious. 

59. Line 231: So ^mle did shine the moon on Pyramus, 
—The story of Pyramiis and Thisbe (for which see Mid- 
summer ^Slight's Bream) is given in Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
iv, 55-166. For the pale moon, cf. Merchant of Venice, 
V. 1, 12.5, and Midsummer Xight’s Dream, ii. 1. 104. 

60. Lines 2G6, 267: 

And monder greatly that nmn'sface can fold 
In pleasing smiles suck murderous tyranny. 
.lie-echoed in Hamlet, i, 5, lOS. 

61. Line 2S7; How easily murder is discovered !— As 
.{/auncclot Bays, “murder cannot be hid long” (^Merchant 
of Venice, ii. 2. 87). So Marlowe’s Edward II. v. C. 46: 

l feared as nmeh; murder can 7 iot be hid. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 232. 

ACT II. SCKME 4. 

62. Line 5: she can SOKOWL. — Ff. have scowl: scrowl 
l(H)ks like a mistake for scrawl, which, indeed, .Delius 
reads. 

63. Line 13: .// 1 do dream, &c.— “ If this be a dream, 


I would give all my possessions to be delivered from it 
by waking” (Johnson). 

64. Line 21: A.*? hate thy km.—Clq. and .F. 1 and F. 2 
read halfe : the quite certain correction is due to Tlieobald.' 

65. Line 26: Bnt, sui'e, some Tereus hath dcjloured thee. 
—Apart from Ovid’s account (which would be accessible 
in Golding’s translation) the story of Tereus must have 
been familiar to an Elizabethan audience from Gas* 
coigne’s poem. The Complaynt of PliilomenCi 1576, re- 
printed by Arber with The Steele Glas. 

66. Line 46: And make the silken strings delight to Kiss 
—Compare Sonnet c.vxTiii, 1-6. 

67. Line 51: As CERBERUS at the Thracutn pools feet. 
—Compare the great passage in the fourth Georgic— the 
Orpheus and Euiydice episode; in particular, line 483: 

tenuitque inluan.s tria Cerberus ora; 

“and Cerberus held wide his triple mouth.” 

ACT III. Scene 1 . 

68. Line 11: Because they died, in HOlIOUR’s LOFTY BED. 
—Compare Edward II. iv. 5. 7: 

And in this bed of honour die with fame. 

—Marlowe, ii. p, 196, 

69. Line 17: nvo ancient URNS.— This is Ilamner’s cor- 
rection of the old copies, which read ntins. 

70. Line 22: So thou ref me to drink my dear sons' blood. 
—The line is not unsnggestive of III. .Henry VI. ii. 8. 15: 

Tliy brother’s fiiood ihe thirsty earth hath dnmk, 

71. Line 71: like XiLUS.— Deferring, obviously, to tlie 
annual overflow of the Nile; so Antony and Cleopatra, I 
2. 50: “.E’en as the o’erflo'wing KUus presageth famine.” 
Shakespeare uses both forms, Bilus and Mile. 

72. Line S2; 0, that delightful ENGINE OF HER THOUGHTS, 
—So Venus and Adonis, 367: 

Once more the engine <f her t/untj^his began. 

73. Line 90: some lt.nreguring uwuiid; i.e. some woiuid 
that cannot be cured, the use of the adjective being 
Iiarallel to that of tmexpressive in As Von Like It, iii. 2. 
10. See Abbott, Grammar, p. 19. 

74. Line 91: my deer.— Quibbling, perhaps, as Johnson 
suggested, on deer and dear, a pun that occurs several 
times; cf. Venus and Adonis, 281: 

I ’ll be a park, and thou shult be my deer. 

So Macbeth, iv. 3. 206; Merry ^Yives, v. 5. 18; with other 
passages given by Schmidt. 

75. Line 112: as doth the honey-dew.— T’his Avas “A 
secretion deposited by a small insect which i.s distinguished 
by the generic name of Aphis” (Thiselton Dyer, p. 86). 

76. Line 149: As far from help as Limbo is from bliss! 
The full phrase, Limbo Patrum, occurs in Henry VII L 
V. 4. 07, with which Ave may compare The Captain, iv. 2: 

all the rest, 

Except the captain, are in Imtbo fatru^n. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, iii. p. cS8. 

I So Middleton’s The Black Book: “I told him in plain 
i terms that I had a Avarraiit to search from the sheriff of 
1 Xim5o” (Bullen’s ed. viii. p. 12). 
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NOTES TO TITUS ANBROHIOUS. ACT i\'. Scene i. 


ACT MI. Scene 1. 

77. Lines 160, 101: 

With all my heart, 1 ’ll send the emperor 
My hand. 

Perhaps, with Capell, we should avraiij‘‘e tlius: 

With all ijiy heart 1*11 send the khii; my hand; 

^ king and emperor being throughout the play applied to 
the same person. 

78. Line 170: the enemy’s CASTLE.— Grose, in his Trea- 
tise on Ancient Armour, p. 243 (ed. 1801), says: “The castle 
was perhaps a figurative name for a close head-piece, de- 
duced from its enclosing and defending the head, as a castle 
did the whole body; or a coiTuption from the old French 
word casqiietel, a small or light helmet.* ’ This is decidedly 
vague, but it is all that can be quoted in favour of the 
reading castle, Theobald printed casque, Haumer cask, 
and Walker proposed crest. 

7a Lines 203, 204: 

0, hoio this villany 

Doth fat me with the vei'y thougkhi of it! 

ISTot unlike Faustus’ exclamation when he has determined 
to sell himself to Mephistonhelis, scene i. 76: 

How am I i^UitteO witli conceit of this. • ^ 

— Marlowe, i, p. ^i6. 

80. Line 212: breathe the welkin —We are re- 
minded of aline in Doctor Faustus, scene iii. 4: 

And dims the ’icdkin with her pitciiy brentli. 

— Marlowe’s Works, i. p. 223 . 

ITie Clown in Twelfth Night, iii. 1. or>, thought that %cel~ 
lein was much preferable to the more hackneyed element 

81. Line 261; Rend off thy silver For wfilrer as 

an epithet applied to hair, cf. Troihis and Cressida, i. 3. 
296; and Sonnet xii, 4, note 20. 

82. lane 260; And would usuiu' ri‘OX.— -Compare the 
following frtini Florio’s jMontaigne: “in my youth, 1 ever 
oppo.sed myselfe to the motions of loA'e, which I felt to 
usm'iie upon me, and laboured to diminish its delights” 
(ed. 1632, p. 572). In much the same way we tlml “ com- 
mand upon.;” e.g. in Macbeth, iii. 1. 16, 17: 

Let your lutjhuess 

'Command npou me. 

See Abbott, p. 127. 

83. Line 282: Lai'ima, thou, shall he employ’d in these 
THINGS,— Qq. and F, 1 )>egin the line with and, a repeti- 
tion, perhaps, of the and in the prexious ver.se. Qq. end 
the line with (trmes, which in the Folios is changed to 
things; upon this latter point the Cambridge editors liave 
an ingenious note. “Perhaps,” they say, “the original 
^18. had as follows: 

.■\.nd then, Luvini.i, bhalt be iniiiloj’d, 

Be.xre thou iny iiand sweet wench beciveen tliy teeth. 

The author, or some other corrector, t<» soften what, must 
have ])ticn ludicrous in r<q.)reseiitation, wrote ‘urnies* 
above ‘ teeth ’ as a su]>.slitnic for the hitter. The printer 
of the First Quarto tookLarmes’ to hekuig to the first 
line, and conjccturally lUlcd up the lacuna with *iu these," 
making, also, an accidental alteration in the position of 
‘thou.’ Then a corrector of the Second Quarto, from 
w'hicii tlio First Folio was printed, made sense of the 
passage by substituting ‘tilings* for ‘urines’ (Cambridge 
•Shakespeare, vi. p, 534). 
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t ■ ■ ACT in. Bckxe 2. 

I 84ti, Lim ‘i: that sorrow-wreathen knot; meaning his 
j folded arms; cf. Tempest, i. 2, 224: “His anus in thi.s md 
I knot,’* 

I 85. Line 6: And cannot vassconatk our tenfold grief.-- 
i Passionate here is equivalent to “passionately expre.ss;*’ 
'it does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare; but we find 
in the Faerie Queene, bk. i, canto xii. stanza xvi. 1, 2: 
Great pleatiure, niixt with pittiful regard 
That goodly King and Queene did /mssicinstfif. 

—Spenser’s Works, Globe ed. p. 75, 

86. Line 12: map of woe.— A common turn of expres- 
sion; see Richard II. note 2S1. 

87. Line 15: WOUND it with sifiUlNG.— 'Chere was a com- 
mon idea that to sigh exhausted the strength ; hence the 
various epitliets applied to sighs, “ blood-con.sumhig,’* 

j “blood-drinking,” “ blood-sucking,*’ Ac. vSee Midsum- 
j mer Night’s Dream, note 184. 

! 88. Line 27: To BIT) .Eneas tell, Ac.— Certainly a re- 

I ference to the opening lines of the second book of the 
i .Eneid. 

* 89. Line 29: 0, handle not the theme, to talk o/hanl-S. 

' —The same (laibble occurs in "i’roilus ami Cressida, i, 1. 
1.65: 

I Nandlest in tliy discourife, G, that hor h.ind, 

I 90. Line 37; she drinks no other DRINK b}it teails.— W c 
may remember Venus and Adonis, 9-tl): 

Dost tiiou drink tears, that thou provok’st such wc-ephigV 

91. Line 54: thou kill'st mg HEART.— So in Henry V. 
ii. 1. 92, the hostess says of Falstaff: “The king has kill’d 
his heart” 

92. Line 62: lamenting doings,— T heobald suggested, 
ingeniously enough, doLbi//}?. 

93. Line 76; Yet, / think. —Yetr^^iis yet, and tlie empha- 
tic position of the monosiHable makes it equivalent to 
two syllables; cf. Lear, i. 4. S65: 

Tiiougli I condemn nut,^’^.', under pardon. 

94. Line 7S: a COAL-blaok Moor,— "We find this epithet 

several times in Shakespeare; e.g. in Lucreee, 1009; Venus 
and Adonis, 533; Richard II. v. 1. 49. So Locrine, iv. i.; 
“all the Ethiopians” (Doubtful Plays, p. 170) 

ACT IV. SCENIC 1. 

95. Line 12: CORNELIA never mth •more care.— Con wUii, 
we need scarcely say, was the mother of the Gracchi. 

j 96. Lino 14: and Tullg’s mtATOR; i.e. Cu'ern's treatise 
I Re Oratore. 

97. Line 42: ‘t is Ovhfs .Weta niorphosrs.— .\ bnok which, 
apart from the fact of its use a.s a text-bftok in tlu* schoola 
of the time, was sulliciently huniliar to Shuke.spcarcV <'011- 
temporaries from Golding’s wclbkimwn trau'-hu ion, ]iub„ 
lished in liStU, 

98 Line 40; What icouhi she Jind?— Larinia, shall. / 
read!— hi Qq, and Ff. the line stnnd.s n.s folhiws: 

HoJpe her, what would .slit* finde? Laiiinia shall I rccid? 

It seems iiretty clear that the words hdge her repres^mt 
the stage-direction out of its place; the arrangement in 
the text is that of Dyce. 



ACT iV. Scene I. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


^ OTES TO TITtJB ANDBONIOUS. 


99. Line i>,l: Forc'd in the iirTHLE8.s, vafit, mid gloomy 
wtH,«K-™A curi(sus touch of “pathetic fallacy.” 

100. Lines' 81, 82: ■ 

Magni doniimtor poll, 

'Pam lentKti andi^ acelerai tarn lentiis videsf 
From the Hippolytus of Seneca, act ii. 671, where, how- 
ever, the first line runs rather differently— Meg^ 
imtur deimi. 

101. Line 89: the imiful FERE.— So Pericles, prologue'll. 
The word is variously spelt /(?w md ^dieere. Compare 
The Silent AVoniau, ii, 9; “her that I mean to choose my 
h&hphere," with Gifford’s note; Ben Jonson, Works, iii. 
pp. 385, 3S6. Air. Churton Collins prints yet another form 
in Tourneur’s The Transformed Metamorphosis: 

Awake, O heav’n and all thy pow’rs awake. 

For Pan. hath sold hjs flocke to Thetis’ 

—Cyril Tourneur’s Works, ii. p. 204. 
For a further reference, see Hero and Leander, Fourth Ses- 
tiad, 227 (^larlowe’s Works, iii. p. 66). 

102. Line 97: ''if she WXNP you once. —As we should say, 
get wind of you, ie. scent you; not elsewhere in Shake- 
speare. 

103. Line 103: dAl) of steel. — That is, a sharp point of 
metal. Gad and goad are cognate. For tlie phrase upon 
the see Lear, note 73. 

104. Line 105: Will blow these muds, I ike slBYh'BJaVuAXZS, 
fffo'oad.— ileferring obviously to iEneid, vi. 74, 75; 

Foliis taiuuni ne carinina nianda, 

Nu turbnta, voknt rapidis kulibria ventis: 

“ Only entrust not your prophetic words to leaves, lest they fly abroad 
tlie sport of the wanton winds," 

tl’he speaker is .‘Enea.s, who lias gone to consult the Sibyl 
at CumiB, I suppose this is the origin of Coleridge’s title 
for some of his poems— “Sibylline Leaves.” 

105. Line 129; lievenge, ye heavens, for old Audroitiem ! 
— Q<}. and Ff. read Reuenge the heauens; the correction 
(made by Johnson) has been generally adopted, 

ACT IV. Scene 2, 

106. Line 22: a verse in Horace.— T he quotation is from 
the first book of the Odes, xxii. lines 1, 2. 

107. Line 23: f/te GRAMMAR.— What Grammar? Lilly’s, 
which Shakespeare quotes from in Twelfth l!7ight, ii. 3. 3? 

108. Line 27: WEAPONS WRAPP’PrtFouf with L’ncs.— Just 
as in King John, ii. 1. 227, we have “ bullets tvrapp'd in 
fire." an expression which in turn can be traced back to 
Marlowe’s Jew of IMalta, ii. 2. 54: 

W”e ’!l seuil thee buHetK -ivmpt in smoke and tire. 

— Bidlen's ed, ii. p. 40. 

109. Line 31: let her REST in her UNREST a while. —Com- 
pare Eicliar<l ITI. iv. 4. 20: 

AVv/ i/ty ttnrest on Hnj,dand’.s lawful earth. 

See, too, the Sonnets, note 380. 

110. Line43; A charitable wish, &c. — Walker(Crit. Exam, 
ii. p. 187) assigns this line to Aaron, and Byee adopts the 
suggestion; tmnecessarily, I think. 

111. Line 65: she ’s the devil’s dam. —Compare I. Henry 
VI. i. 5. 5: 


I Duvil or ifez'iTs iftwi, I ’ll conjure thee. 

I In Boetor Faustus (scene vi. 96, 97), Lucifer bids Faustus 
! think of the Devil, 

And of his too. 

i —Marlowe, i. p. 244. 

I 112. Line 89: by the burning tapers of the sky. -We 
i may remember how lago swears by the “ever-burning 
lights above;’’ see Othello, note 169. 

113. Line 93: nof Enceladus.— T he “jaculator audax" 
of Horace, Odes, II.T. iv. 56; he was one of the Giants; cf. 
jSlneid, iii. 578. 

114. Line 94: TvpnoN’s brood. — The more common form 
of the name was Typhoens; see jEneid, ix. 716: “ Inarime 
.... imposta Tjiyp/ioeo;’ sobk. i. 665. He too was 

: one of the Giants who made war on the Gods. 

I 115. Line 98 : ye alehouse painted signs I—A. term of con- 
j tempt w'hich only occurs here and in another doubtful 
i play, viz. IL Henry VI, , where it is found twice— iii. 2, 81, 
j andv. 2. 67. 

I 116. Line 119: of another leer. — F or leer -face, see 
I As You Like It, note 130. 

, 117. Line 152: Xotfar, Ac.— Qq. and .Ff, Iiave vioif/ajTe, 

, one Muliteus my Country-man. Some correction seems 
' necessary; the reading liere given is that of Steevens, 
i adopted by the Globe ed. 

i •, 118. Lines 177, 178: 

I'll make you feed on he tries mid on roots, 

And FEED on curds and whey. 

It looks as if in one line or other /eed were wrong; Han- 
mer substituted /easf in line 178. 

I ACT IV. Scene 3. 

I 119 . Line 4: Terras AstrwareUquit~--Yvom Gvid, Meta- 
I morphoses, i. 149, 150: 

' Victa jacct Piet:is ; et virgo ciede iiuidentes, 

I Ultima ciclestum, 

" Goodness lies conquered, .'iiid, last of the immortals, the virgin 
i Astraja has left the blood-stained earth.’’ 

; It is superfluous, perhaps, to add that “ Astrma Kedux " 

I furnished Bryden with, the title of a poem, and that Peele 
; was responsible for Bescensiis Astiuue. 

I 120. Line 29: And FEED his HUMOUR, —In Dido, Queen 
i of Carthage, iii. 1. 50, we have: 

! I go to Jeed the humour of iny love, 

j ■ ■ —Marlowe, ii. p. 33*:?. 

i 121. Line 30: some careful remedy.— Ii is tempting ti> 

' follow Walker (Critic. Exam. iii. p. 221) and read easeful. 

I 122. Lines 43, 44: 

I I’ll dive into the burning lake below, 

And pull her out of Acheron by th' heels. 

I This couplet is not misnggestive of l\Iarlo%ve’s Tanibur- 
! laine, part IT, ii. 4. 98-100; 

I' And we descend into the infernal vaults, 

} To hale the F.atal Sisters by the liair, 

j' And throw them in the triple moat of hell, 

j — M.arlowe’s Works, Bullea’s ed, j. pp. 140, 141. 

j. with Bullen’s note. 

I 123. Line 56: To Saturn, Cains, not to Saturnine J—Q.q. 
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NOTE>S TO TITFS ANDRONIOXJS. 


ACT V. «ee»e 


ACi IV. Soent; 


aiul IT. have fo Sattirnine, to Imt Cains, as Capell 

notiees, is one of 'J'itus’ kiiisiuoii. 

121 i/iue 05 : BEVONi) the XOON.— This seems to have 
been a. proverbial expression for anything' extravagant or 
out of reach; cf. Ileywood’s A Woman Killed Witlv Kind- 
ness: 

But, ciIiJ I t;ilk of impose t'Me, 

Ami casi acysftd i/ie 

— Heywood'b Select Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 53. 
Ctunpave. too, Drayton, Eclogue, 5, quoted by Nures; 

whither art thou rapt 

Bt:yi>nd the mcetty tliat striveat thus to strain? 

where rhapsody, extravagance of language, is the idea 
suggested. 

125. Line 02 : the TRIBUNAL PLEBS. - -As it stands uinean- 
ingless phrase ; probably a blunder for irthmina plehis. 

ADT lY. Scene 4. 

126. Line 11; m /oT* wreaks. —iri't'ofr, s', which Collier’s 
jMS. Corrector altered to freaks, nunst here^lits of rage, 

127. Line 17: What's Una but LIBELLING.™ /n7ajZZnurdoe.s 
not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare; cf. however, Eihvard 
II. ii. 2. 84, 85: 

What call you this but private iih'iiinjy 
Against the iiarl of Conuv;iU and luy brother. 

— Marlowe, ii. p. 155. 

128. Line 87: Thi/ ll/e-blood oaf,— So Qq. and F. 1; E. 2 
has out The text is not very satisfactory; 1 suppose it 
must mean “ I have touched (Le. as it were, fanced) thee 
to the quick, so that thy life-blood is out.' 

129. Line 76: was WRONGEULLV.—'J’he adverb is curious, 
but not without parallel; ef. Tempest, ii. 1. 321: “That's 
ven'liff It is easy to uuder.stand some participle from the 
context. 

130. Lines 81-86: Klntj, be tJnf fhoiights, t!icL\-~-}h'ofQSsnr 
Dowdeii (Shaksperc Primer, p. 62) remarks that “ no lines 
in the play have more of a Shaks])eri!in ring” than these, 
and Mr. Swinburne speaks to the same effect. 

131. Line 81; thif thoughts DiREHrous.™ For iinperious- 
imperial, cf. Venus and Adonis, 096. In some places, e.g. 
in this play, i. 1, 250, imperial is substituted in the Folios 
for the imperious of the Quartos. So Hamlet, v. i. 236. 

132. Line 91: or IIONEV-STALKS to ts7n'cj^. -—Probably by 
Jumeg-stalks some sweet-tasted kind of clover is meant, 
and as j\fr. Thiselton Dyer says “it is not uncommon for 
cattle to overcharge tliemselvcs with clover and die; hence 
tlie allusion by Tamora,” wdiieh he ju'oceeds to quote 
(Ifolklorci of Shakespeare, p, 201). 

133. Line 11.3; 77<ca, go success ANTIA'.— Changed to sue- 

cessfullg and ineessanfly, all three being, to my mind, j 
equally p()iufcles.s. j 

ACT V. Bcene 1. 

134. Line 42: This is the pearl that pdeas'd your em- 
press’ EVE, —Alluding, says Malone, to the jjroverb, “A i 
jluek man is a pearl in a fair woman’s eye.” Compare 
Cwo Gentlemen of Verona, v. 2. 12: 

Biach men arc A’ar/s iu beauteous iitdPi'’ eves. | 
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! So in the Anatomy of Melancholy we find, “ J black man 
i isajf^eur^ iu a fair woman's eye, and is as a{*oeptable a^ 

1 lame Vulcan was to Venus. "--The Ninth Fdition (tf the 
; Aiiuto^Tiy (ISUO), vol. ii. pi>. 234, 235. 

136. Line 44: Say, WALL-EV'n slave. --Ho King John, iv. 
3. 49: ^‘ wall-ey'd wratii,” where see note 242. 

136. Line 88: LUXURIOUS iiummn.----Vov luxurious ~\mi- 
ful, see Troilus and Cressida, note 29S; and Much Ado, 
note 262, 

137. Line 192: as ever fmujht 
grams V»y J. D., In Publiuni, xliii. 3-6: 

To Paris-garden cloth hiuisclf ^vithdraw ; 

Where he is ravibh’d with such tlidcict.Uiuu, 

As down amongst the bears and dogs he goes ; 

5Vhere. whilst lie scipping cries, “A) head, /<■> hc.xd." 

—.Marlowe's Works iii. p. 241. 

There to head evidently signifies the cry with n'hieh the 
dogs were encouraged; and Xares(.s‘id> tocc) mentions a 
very similar phrase “ to run on head,” the sense lieing the 
same. 

138. Line 10:!; Wcdl, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 
—■The confession, or ratinu- boastful enumeration, fd 
crimes, whicli follows, is entirely in ..Marlowe’s manner; 
cf. The .Tew of Malta, ii, 3. 177-215 (Bullen, ii. |q>. 48, 40). 

139. Line 107: For up and d(e.r/L ~’rhat i.s, “com- 
pletely;” cf. Much Ado, ii. 1. 124, “ilert‘’,s hi| dry hand 
up itnd doivn." 

140. Line 110: She SWOONED. —So Folio 3; the oavHer 
copies have soinided, a mistake, T suppose, fur stroitndni. 
The form swoittid = swoon is cmumtai enough; ef. The 
Faerie Queene, bk. iv. canto vii. st. ix, 8, in 

She almost full againe into a •vriV’w.'f.A 

Ne wisf vvlifther above she VI ere or under grpund. 

— Si>eiis('r, I'Jnbe fil. p. efi.i. 

Thus we ftnd iu Drydcn, .Palaiuon and Areite, bk. i. lines 
55, 56: 

The most in years of all the nionriiing tr.rin 
Began; hut s^ivundcd first away fi.r pain ; 
where, by the way, Mr. Gliristie remarks (Globe ed. p. 513): 
“in the first folio edition the word is sounded, wliicli 
must he a mi.sprint for swounded," an interesting parallel 
to the present passage. Compare in the .same poem, same 
hook, line 537; aLso book iii. line 9*2. 

141. Line 121: If/nif, canst thou say all this, and nei'cr 
blmkl—Bo Oxford asks in III. Henry VI. iii. 3. 9,5-97: 

\Vhy, Warwick, can.st thou speak, against tisy liege, 

■Whom thou obeyetlVt thirty and six years, 

And not bewray thy treason with ii i 

142. Line 122: Ay, like a black dog, iu Kay's Pro 
verbs, p. 218. 

143. Line 132; Make poor men's cattle tyTli.’vv ani* break 
their necks.—Tlie line as it stands in the cupU'S is defec- 
tive; Dyce adds the words stray and, whicli giw good 
sense. . 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

144. Line 8: Stage - direction, Enter Titus, aiiove. - 
*'From what ensues, it appears tluit Titus came out into 
the elevated balcony at the liack of the stage” (Collier). 

145. Line IS: wanting a hand to give it ACTION.™ 




Al’T V. .X'cno :i. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT V, Scene 3. 


3'eferstu thiss line in his Father Hub))urd’s Tales: 
“Nevertheless, for all niy kunenfabJe action of one arm, 
like old 'rit ua A ndronicHi^, I could purchase no more than 
one inoiith’s j>ay” (Bullea's ed. of xMiddleton, viii. pp. 94, 

146. iunc lu; Thou had the oiu>s vf me; i.e, advantage. 
Vomi)iive A.S Ton Like It, i. 2. 169, with note IS, 

147. -Lines 21-00. —Coleridge expresses the opinion that 

these lines were written by Shakespeare “in his earliest 
period. ” See the Lectures on Shakspere (Bohn’s ed. 1884, 
p. 304). ; 

X4-8. Line 4S; And then I’ll come and be thirivagioner, 
Ac.— This speech reads like a burlesque version of Mer- 
ciuio’.s “0, tlien, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you” 
(liomeo and Juliet, i. 4. 53-95). 

149. Line 52: And juid out MCiiDEllERS in their guilt'y 
CAVl'N. — Qq. and I'f. all have murder: Oapell corrected. 
Als<.». (iq. and F. 1 read cares for caves. 

150 Line 5(>: Hy PEiiiox’.s rising.—The early copies make 
the nutst curious blunders over the name; both Quartos, 
fi»r e.xjunple, I’ead Upeon's. Shakespeare always accents 
the word on tlie second syllable, as in Hamlet, i. 2. 140 
and iii. 4. 50. Strictly the penultimate syllable should 
be long. 

151, Line 172: This goodlg summer with your winter 
niLfd —Mr. Sinipstni (Tlie School of Shakspere, i. p. 188) 
conii)ares a line in The .Play of Stukely, 754: 

JZ/.v '.v'/ i/r.’jdrrfirrd surntwr \vit)i sli.nrp breatli, 

152. Line 189: And of the i>ASTE u COFFIN I will rear. 
— Cojlin was regularly used of the crust of a pie; cf. The 
Staple of Xew.s. ii. 1: 

no\ c it still ; and therefore if yon .spend 

'Die red-deer /to in your honse, or sell them forth, sir, 

Cast so, that 1 may have tlteir all 

ReUini'd here, and piled up. 

—Ben Jonson, v. p. 209. 

Shirley makes the word a verb; see The Sisters, ii. 2: 

Cold ns the tnrkies ivddi’d iif in crust. 

— Gifford's .Shirlej% t, p. 373, 

Conipare, too, the foot-note on The Taming of the Shrew, 
i'V. Ii. 82.: 

153, Line 192 ; her own INCREASE.— bhut is, offspring, 
protiuce. Every one will recollect, “ then shall the earth 
bring forth her increase." 

154. Line 204: the Centaurs’ feast. — For a description 
uf the Centtiurs at a banquet we may tium to Ovid, Meta- 
jnorphoscs, xii. 219-535. They could not agree with the 
Lapitlnv. 

ACT V. Scene 3 . 

165. Line 13: The venomous maUcc of my swelling heart! 
— Obviously a variation on I. Henry VI. iii, 1. 25, 26: 

Tia- king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
cu-nous of thy su'gllin^ heart, 

156. Line 38: Became .v/n: according 
to the legend; cf, Macaulay's poem in the Lays. 


I 167. Line 63; ’TU triw, *tis true ; witness my knife's 
I This is decidedly poor in comparison with 

I Eavenscroft’s brave couplet: 

! Thus cramm’d, thou 'rt bravely fatten'd up for hell, 

j And thus to Pluto I do serve thee up. {Stads the eni/>r£ss, 

I * — Var. Ed. xxi. p. 373. 

j 158. Line 81 : he did discourse, <&c.— Compare The 'Tra- 
1 gedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage, ii. 1 . 143 to end of act 
I (Marlowe, ii. pp. 322 - 329 ). 

I 159, Line SG; f/te FATAL ENGINE. -Referring, of course, 

I to the story of the Trojan horse. 

j 160, Line 124 : Bamn’P as he is. — Qq. and Ff. rein! And; 

I the correction is due to Tlieobald, who reminds us of Bra- 
bantio’s 

0 tliuu foul thief, wlicre hast thou stow’il niy daughter? 
Dci7>in'd as thou art, thou hast enchanted her. 

— Otliello, i. 2. 62, 63. 

The Globe edition, while printing the old reading, marks 
I the line as corrupt. 


161. Line 149: GIVE me AIN.— To (jice aim Avas a phrase 
signifying “to direct;” it is fully explained by Gilford in 
a note on Massinger's Bondman, i. 3, and the siib.stance oL 
his explanation is this; “he who gave aim was stationed 
near the butts, and pointed out, after every discharge, how 
wide or how short the arrow fell of the mark” (Gifford’s 
Massinger, ii. p. 25). The expression, therefore, as we 
see, came from archery ; its use may be illustrated by va- 
rious passages; e.g. The Spauisli Gipsy, ii. 1. 92: “I can 
tell you great bubbers (ie. bibl)ers) have shot at me, and 
shot golden arrows, but I myself <jace aim" (Bullen’s Mid- 
dleton, Vi. p. 139). So A Mad World :\ty blasters, i. 1. IIG, 
117: 

plotting' Ins own abuse, 

To which himself amt. 

— Middleton's Works, iii. 238. 


and Edward I. : 


Good master, au if you love tlie friar, 

Give aim awhile, 1 you desire, 

— Dyce’s Greene & Peele, p. 402. 


Compare also Byce’s Webster (1877), page 20; nml note 
the parallel expression “to cry aim" in King John, ii. 
1. 190 (note 87); and Merry "Wives, iii. 2. 45. 


162. Line 182: This is our doom-.— Tlie revised Restora- 
I tion version of Titus Audronicus jirovitled a robuster, 

I more romantic form of poeti c justice. Tn Btee vens’ words, 
i “ That justice and cookery may go hand in hand to the 

conclusion of the play, in "Ravenscroft’s alteration of it, 
Aaron is at once racked and roasted on the stage.”— Var. 
Ed. vol. xxi. p. 378. 

163. Line 204: may m’er it liuiNATE.~So LuGrece,044: 

To ruinate proud buiklings witli thy hours. 


Also in Sonnet x. 7 : 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate. 

Compare, too, Marlowe, The Massacre at Paris, scene 2. 71: 

If I repair not what he ruinates. 

—Works, ii. p, 244. 
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WORDS PEODLIAE TO TITUS ANDRONIUUS, 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


2sote.— ’H ie adiUtioii of suli. adj. verb, adv. in brackets iinmcMUattdy after a word iiuUcates tliat the word is 
used a» a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound wonis marked with an asterisk (^) are printed as two separate w«mis in F. 1. 



Act Sc. Line ! 

^Adiedi 

iv. 

2 

U2! 

Abjectly, 

ii. 

;5 

4' 

Alphabet 

iii. 

2 

44- 

Anchorage 

i. 

1 

73 

Architect 

V., 

3 

122 

Aries 

iv. 

8. 

71 

Auditory 

V. 

S 

36 

Battle-axe 

iii. 

■■1 

169 

Bay 2 (sub.) 

ii. 

2' 

3 

Beast-like 

V. 

3 

199 

Bewet 

iii. 

1 

146 

Big-boned. 

iv. 

8 

46 

Blowae ... 

iv. 

2 

72 

Bonjoiir 

i. 

1 

494 

*Breast-deep . . 

V. 

S 

179 

*Bright-bimiiiig iii. 

1 

69 

Cabin 3 (verb), . 

iv. 

2 

179 

Chaps ^ 

V. 

8 

77 

Chase 5 (sub.). . 

ii. 

3 

255 

ChUling....,., 

ii. 

3 

212 

Cimmerian 

ii. 

3 

72 

Cleanly® (adv.). 

ii. 

1 

94 

Closure ^ 

V. 

3 

134 

Codding 

V. 

1 

99 

Compassion (vb.) iv. 

1 

124 

Complainer.. , . 

iii. 

2 

39 

Continence. ... 

i. 

1 

15 

Counsel-keeping ii. 

3 

24 

Crevice 

v. 

1 

114 

Dawning (verb) 

ii. 

2 

10 

^Deadly-standing ii. 

3 

32 

Devoid 

V. 

3 

199 

Dev oarers 

iii. 

:i 

: 57 


t “brought ct-Md'* deliver- 
ed; s« in bed, in other piissages. 

2 »= barking ; frequently used 
elsewhere in other senses. 

3 a= to lodge ; JIacb. iii. 4. 24. 

4 as wrinkles, cracks; bucrece, 
I4r)2. 

0 ground stored with game; 
used in other senses elsewhere, 

<5 «i quite, entirely, Venus and 
Adonis, fS{14; «« without stain, I. 
Henry IV, v. 4. 169. 

7 s» (roncla'iion, end. 


Act Sc. bine 


Disniallest 

j ' i- 

1 

3$4 


1 ii. 

3 

204 

Dreary 

i. 

1 

391 

Drought..... .. 

iii. 

■1' 

19 

Eftectually®.. , . 

' Iv. 

4 

107 

,Egal 

Iv. 

4 

4 

■*'Eklei’-tree .... 

ii. 3 

272 

277 

imperial 2 

t IV. 

3 

4- 

94 

40 

Enacts (sub.) . . 

iv. 

2 

IIS 

Execrable 

V. 

3 

177 

E.xtentio 

iv. 

4 

3 

«Fatal-plotted 

il 

3 

47 

Feeblene.ss 

i. 

1 

188 

Flourish ^ i (verb) iv. 

2 

49 

BbotmanT2 , , . 

V. 

2 

55 

^‘l?oul-spoken , 

il 

1 

58 

B’rantiely T'b . , 

iii. 

2 

31 

GadH (sub.).. . 

iv. 

1 

103 

Gibbet-maker. 

iv. 

3 

so 

Gleeful.. 

ii. 

3 

11 

Grammar 

iv. 

2 

23' 

Hay-stacks . . . 

V. 

1 

133 

Headless 

1 

1 

ISO 

^Highest-peering ii. 

1 

8 

'^High-resolved 

iv. 

4 

(54 

*HigIi-witted . . 

iv. 

4 

85 

"Honey-dew . . . 

iii 

1 

112 

'"Honey-stalks.. 

iv. 

4 

91 

Horning (verb) 

ii. 

S 

67 

Interrupter 

i. 

1 

208 

Languor. 

iii. 

1 

13 


s = efficaciously; =» in reality. 
Son. ex iii, 4. 

9 Used by the Clown. 

10 = application, ase, mainten- 
ance; in other senses the word 
occurs four times. 

11 Of trumpets, 

12 a hired runner. 

13 Venus and Adonis, lOSP. 

11 a, sharp point of metal; »= 
spur (of the moment), X(ear,i. i3. 
26. 

lo =» having no chief. 
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Act Sc. Line ■ 

Libelling 

iv. 

4 

37 

Love-day 

1 

1 

491 ' 

Lovingly 

i 

1 

165 

•^Lurking-place 

V. 

3 

3a 

•*^Mau-of-\vari6 

iv. 

3 

22' 

Martyred (adj.) 

iii. 

2 

36 

Massacre (verb) 

, i. 

1 

450 

Meshed 

iii. 

2 

88 

Mightful 

iv. 

4 

f> 

Miller 

ii. 

1 

S6 

;Misbelieving . . 

v. 

3 

143 

IHistletoe 

il 

3 

05 

Mistress-ship. . 

iv. 

4 

40 

Kew-shed 

ii. 

3 

200 

^ New-transformed ii. 

8 

64 

K ice-preserved 

.. il 

3 

135 

Obscurity 17 . . 

V. 

2 

36 

Overshade 

il 

3 

278 

Palliament 

i. 

1 

1S2 

Pantheon.. 

i. I 242,333 



1 

498 

Panther 

a 

21 


3 

194 

Passion.'ite (verb) iii. 

2 

6 

Patient (verb). . 

i. 

1 

121 

Plebs 

iv. 

3 

02 

Plotter. ... 

V. 

3 

122 

Popisli 

V. 

1 

7(5 

Bapine 

V. 

2 

59, 


63, 

S3 

103 

i *l:la veil- coloured ii. 

3 

83 

Remunerate. . . 

i. 

1 

398 

Reproachful, . . 

( i. 

\ ii. 

1 

1 

808 

55 

Re-.salute.... . . 

i. 1 

75, 826 

*Rude-growing 

ii. 

3 

109 

Rue 18 (verb) . . 

i 

1 

105 

*Siid-attending 

V. 

8 

82 

^8ad-faced 

V. 

3 

07 


16 a ship of war, 

1? Venus ;«»1 .\donis, 

IS to pity; used elsewhere iu 
its ordinarv’ scuee. 


Scrowl 

,Att Sc. Liijc 
ii 4 5 

^Heii-salC 

iii 

2 

29 

■^Shallow-hearted iv. 

2 

W 

Shears (sub.). . 

V, 

3 

71 

Shive 

il 

1 

ST 

Smoke 

iv. 

2 

111. 

Somewhither. . 

iv. 

1 

11 

Sorrow- wreathen iii. 

2 

4 

Stanch (verb).. 

Iii. 

1 

14 

Substituted SI,. 

iv. 

2 ' 

159 

Successantly. . . 

iv. 

4 

118 

Sumptuously .. 

i. 

1 

351 

Surance 

V. 

2 

46 

Sw’arth (adj.) . . 

ii. 

3 

72 

Thick-lipped . . 

iv. 

2 

175 

Thrash -- 

ii. 

Ji 

128 

Ticed 

ii. 

3 

92 

Trenches .... 

V. 

2 

23 

''True-betrothed 

1 

1 

4l'6 

’^True-divining. . 

ii. 

3 

214 

Unappeased . . . 

i. 

1 

100 

Uncurls 

il 

3 

34 

rnreenring., . . 

iii. 

1 

90 

Unroll 

ii. 

8 

35 

Unsearolied 

iv. 

3 

22 

Uprightness. . . 

■1 

3 

4K 

ITiunter 

V. 

3 

118 

Venereal 

il'. 

3 

37 

^Wagg'oii-wheel 

V. 

2 

U 

Weighed '^4 .... 

i. 

1 

73 

TVekel ..... ..... 

iv. 

2 

146 

nVell-tunedas 

ii. 

3 

18 

Whey 

iv. 

2 

178 

White-limed. . , 

iv. 

2' 

98 

Wind -c (verb).. 

iv. 

1 

97 


19 The pi, occurs in Sou, .xil. 7, 

20 =«-- to suffer. 

21 Alsu in 1, Henry iV. i 3. S!4. 

22 t.c, cum; — to Ix-at. drub, 
Troxlus, ii. 1. 5j. 

23 --- furrow'^s tm the checks, 
wrinkles: usc.il figuratively here 
ami in Son. ii. ;l. 

24 Gf an anchor, 

2f'3aicrece, lOSO; Hon. viii l"i, 

20 « to KCeut, 



